ROWLANDS' 
MACASSAR  OIL 

s         Produces  Luxuriant  Glossy 
|     Hair,  and  Eradicates  Scurf 
and  Dandriff. 

It  is  specially  Recom- 
mended for  Stimulating 
the  (Jrowth  of  Children's 
Hair, 

And  is  unsurpassed  as  a  Bril- 
liantine  for  the  Beard,  Whiskers 
and  Moustaches.  Also  sold  in  a 
Golden  Colour  for  Fair  Hair. 
Bottles,  3s.  6d.,  ys  and  105.  6d. 


ROWLANDS'   EUKONIA 

Is  a  beautifully  Pure,  Delicate  and  Fragrant  Toilet  Powder.     Sold  in  Three 
Tints,  White,  Rose  and  Cream,  2s.  6d.  per  Box  ;  Small  Boxes,  is. 
Ask  anywhere  for  Rowlands'  Articles. 

MADE    WITH    BOILING    WATER. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCO  A. 

MADE   WITH    BOILING    MILK. 


This  sweetly  scented  Emollient  Milk  is  supe- 
lior  to  every  other  preparation  for  rendering 

THE  SKIN 
SOFT,  SMOOTH  &  WHITE. 

It  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all 

Roughness,  Redness,  Sunburn,  Chaps, 

And  all  other  blemishes  of  the  Skin  caused  by 

SUMMER'S  HEAT  OR  WINTER'S  COLD. 

It  keeps  the  Skin  Cool  and  Refreshed  on 
the  Hottest  Day  in  Summer,  and  Soft  and 
Smooth  in  the  Coldest  Winter. 

"  BEETHAM'S  "  is  the  Only  Genuine. 

Bottles,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  oi  all  Chemists  and  Per- 
fumers. Free  for  3d.  extra  by  the  Sole  Makers, 
M,  BEETHAM&  SON.Cliemists.Clieltenham 


HOT     WATER     INSTANTLY, 


Ewarts  "Lightning"  Geyser 

346,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


K EATINGS 
POWDER! 


\     BUCS 


MOTHS 

jBEETLES 

taw. 


ret 


'Jim 


SbldinTire  6?  V-&2/6 


HEATING'S 

COUGH 

LOZENGES. 

Absolutely  the  ber.t-known  remedy  evec 
made  for 

COUGHS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  Doctors. 

TINS  ONLY,  1/U  and  2/9. 


WHELPTONS  VEGETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS 

Recommended  for  Disorders  of  the 
Head,    Chest,    Bowels,    Liver,    and 
Kidneys. 


WHELPTOFS 
HEALING 


OINTMENT, 


R«|WetS 


Best  Remedy  for  Cuts,  Burns,  and  all 

SMn  Diseases.    A  Specific  for  Eczema.— Pills 

or  Ointment  in  Boxes,   price  7$d.,  Is.  ljd.,  and 

9<L,  of  all  Medicine  Vendors  at  home  and  abroad. 

_.[8634 

HAIR     WASH. 
RIGGE'S  EXTRACT  OF  ROSES. 

Tbis  Hair  Wash,  which  has  an  established  reputation 
of  more  than  a  century,  is  most  respectfully,  yet  confi- 
dently, offered  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry  and  the  public 
generally  as  the  most  delicate  and  effectual  preserva- 
tive of  the  hair  in  its  softest  texture,  and  as  contributing 
to  its  gloss  and  brightness,  which  many  cosmetic  pre- 
parations destroy,  even  should  that  harshness  prevail 
which  is  incidental  to  sea-bathing. 

In  Botllt  s  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  JOs.  each. 

G.    WAUGH    &   CO. 

Chemists  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales, 
177,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  UF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Illustrated  Covers,  Two  Shillings  each. 


By  EDMOND  ABOUT.— The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories.        |   Philistia.      |    Babylon. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul  Feiroll.  |  Why  Paul  FerroU  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  BESANT  and  RICE. 


Ready-  MoneyMortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  GirL 
Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfly, 


By  Celia's  Arbonr. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
'TwasinTrafalgar'BBay 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


By  WALTER    BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and    Condi- 1  All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

tions  of  Men.  Dorothy  Forster. 

The  Captains'  Room.     I  Uncle  Jack 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life.  |  No-Man's  Land. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Holress  of  Red  Dog.  I  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.    Flip. 
Californian  Stories.       |  Marujft. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Shadow  of  the  Sword.   1  The  Martyrdom   of 
A  Child  of  Nature.  Madeline. 

God  and  the  Man.  Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water.  |  Matt.    Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.         I  Master  of  the  Mine. 
By  Mrs.  BURNETT.— Surly  Tim. 
By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  I  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 
By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 
By  MORTIMER  &,  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  Transmigration. 

Midnight  to  Midnight.  A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.         The  Village  Comedy. 
Frances.  |  Yon  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonlna.     |  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 


Leo. 


The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  DestinieB. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
By  DUTTON  COOK. 

I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 
By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
By  WILLIAM  CYPLES.— Hearts  of  Gold. 
By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist:  or,  Port  Salvation. 
By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 
^_  By  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.    |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  ITwist. 

the  Pickwick  Papers.  |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 


By  Mrs.  ANNIE    EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Hononr.        |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM  EDWARDS. 

Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON.— Roxy. 
By  PERCY   FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  I  75,  Brooke  Street. 

Polly.  I  Never  Forgotten. 

Second  Mrs.  Tillotson.  |  The  Lady  of  Brantoma 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 
By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I  Ouo  by  One. 

Queen  Cophetua.  1  A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 
By  HAIN  FRISWELL.— One  of  Two. 
By  EDW.  GARRETT.— The  Capel  Girls. 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
RobinGray. 


A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free. 
By  Mead  and  Stream 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 


For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  World  Say  ? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.     |  James  Duke. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

Dick  Temple. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON.-Brueton'sBayou. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 
By      THOMAS      HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 
By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Dust.        I  Fortune's  Fool. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Sebastian  Strome.        I  Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 
By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover'B  Creed. 
By  TOM  HOOD.— A  Golden  Heart. 
By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 
By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 
By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornlcrofts  Model.     I  The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self -Condemned. 
By  JEAN  INGELOW  —  Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.        |  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By    MARK    KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A  Drawn  Game.   | '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY— Oakshott  Castle. 

By  E.   LYNN   LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.         I  With  a  Silken  Thread. 
Learn  Dundas.  I  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

The  World  Well  Lost.    I  "  My  Love  I " 
Under  which  Lord  7       I  lone. 
By  HENRY  W.  LUCY— Gideon  Fleyce. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W.   [i 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Illustrated  Covers, 
By  justin  McCarthy. 


Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 

Miss  Misanthrope 


Linley  Rochford. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  8easou. 
Maid  of  Athena. 
Camiola, 


By  Mrs.  MACDONELL.— Quaker  Cousins. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK.— The  New  Republic. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open  !  Sesame  t  I  Fighting  the  Air. 

Harvest  of  Wild  Oats.   |  Written  in  Fire. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
By  J.  MASTER  MAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 
By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Toaeh  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 

First  Person  Singular. 


By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
Val  Strange.  |   Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
Cynic  Fortune. 


By  ALICE  O'HANLON—  The  Unforeseen. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.— Whiteladies. 

By  Mrs.  R.  O'REILLY.— Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage, 
Btrathmore. 
ChandOB.      |  Idalia. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil  Castiemaine. 
Tricotrin.     |     Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 


Pascarel.   |  Signa. 
Ln  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.     Moths. 
Friendship!  Pipiatrello, 
A  Village  Commune 
Bimbl.    { InMareinma, 
Wauda.  [       Frescoes. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Othmar. 


Two  Shillings  each. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 


By  M.  AGNES  PAUL.-Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  Perfect  Treasure! 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 


Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

£200  Reward. 

Less  Black  than  We're 

Painted* 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Some  Private  Views. 
From  Exile. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only.  |    Kit. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 


Murphy's  Master, 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
Clyffards  of  Clyfle. 
Family  Scapegrace. 
Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead.  |  Halves. 
Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Humorous  Stories. 

Gwendolines  Harvest. „, 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  i  The  Foreigner*. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival.  |  Gerald. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 
Never  tooLtu.i>e  to  Mend    Course  of  True  Love, 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Womngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Y'rseli  in  His  Place. 
Double  Marriage. 
Love  Little,  Love  Long. 
Foul  Play. 
Cloister  and  theHearth 


Autobiog.  of  a  Tiuef. 
A  Terrible  Temptation 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater, 
Singleheart  dE  Doable- 
face. 
Good  Stories. 
The  Jilt.    |   Readiana, 


Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Garden  Party. 


Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  In  Palace 
Gardens. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON 
Women  are  Strange.     |  The  Hands  of  Justlo 
By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 
By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire.  |  On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head, 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
By  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 
By  G.  A.  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 
By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel.     I  The  Lion  in  the  PatlL 
One  Against  the  World  |  The  Two  Dreamers. 
Guy  Waterman 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.      I  Sebastian. 
The  High  Mills.  |  Heart  Salvage. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.  |  The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 
By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  R.  A.  STERNDALE 
The  Afghan  Knife. 
By  R-  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights-    |  Prince  Otto. 
By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.    I  Proud  Maisle.  |  The  Violin-Playe?, 
By  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 
By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 
By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Way  We  Live  Now.  ™a  T-=»*-T.0ftD.Ti 

American  Senator. 
Fran  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 


Kept  in  the  Dark. 


The  Land-Leaguers. 
Mr.    Scarborough's 

Family. 
John  Caldigate- 
The  Golden  Lion. 


By  FRANCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPS. 
Anne  Fumess.  |  Mabel's  Progress. 

Like  Ship3  upon  the  Sea. 
By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell  s  Folly. 
By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &a 
Stories  from  Foreign  NovelistB. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer  I  APleasure  Trip  on  the 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  I     Continent  of  Europe. 

Stolen  White  Elephant  |  Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 
By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
Wh&fc  She  Came  Through.  I  The  Bride's  Pass. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast.         St.  Mungos  City. 
Noblesse  Oblige.  |  Lady  Bell. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.         |  Regimental  Legends. 
By  Lady  WOOD.— Sabina. 
By  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway.  |  The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last, 
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MARY  JANE  MARRIED 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS. 

By  GEOKGE  E.  SIMS. 
WITH  A  PHOTOGRAPHED  PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  JANE. 

"A  quite  Defoe-like  revelation.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  series  of  social  sketches  drawn 

by  a  keen  and  humorous  observer.  Can  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  and 

sundry." — Globe. 

"A  very  entertaining  autobiography.  .  .  .  Mary  Jane  has  a  faculty  for  observing 
character,  and  a  power  of  delineating  its  movements  and  development,  not  distantly 
related  to  those  of  Mr.  Sims  himself.  Mary  Jane  has  so  full  a  fund  of  exciting 

incident  to  draw  upon,  and  so  pleasant  a  manner  of  philosophizing,  in  her  homely  way, 
upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  servant's  life,  that  should  she  ever  take  the  field  as  a 
novelist  independently  of  her  present  sponsor,  he  will  have  a  formidable  rival  to 
contend  with." — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Sims  has  portrayed  in  an  amusing  manner  the  trials,  woes,  and  triumphs  of 
domestic  servants.  There  is  such  an  amount  of  truthfulness  in  the  narrative  that  we 
can  almost  accept  the  portrait  of  Mary  Jane  as  that  of  the  authoress  of  the  memoirs 
Mr.  Sims  is  supposed  to  edit,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  really  genuine." — Metropolitan. 

"  There  are  some  pages  in  these  memoirs  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
laughing  heartily,  while  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  account  of  the  Chelsea  mystery 
are  almost  tragic  in  their  intense  realism.  .  .  Dickens  never  did  anything  better 
than  '  Mrs.  Three-doors-up,' or  '  Mr.  Saxon,  the  author,  and  his  mother-in-law.'  .  .  . 
The  book  is  full  of  unvarnished  naturalism  of  a  healthy,  sensible,  wholesome  kind. 
It  is  quite  the  best  thing  Mr.  Sims  has  yet  written." — Whitehall  Review. 

"  Those  who  have  not  yet  made  Miss  Buff  ham's  acquaintance  will  here  find  in  her 
a  very  entertaining  narrator  of  vast  experiences  in  the  way  of  domestic  service." — 
Daily  News. 

"  Much  of  the  book  is  broad  comedy,  and  most  laughter-provoking,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  best  of  the  famous  'Mrs.  Brown.' .  .  Generally,  the  book  is  remarkable 
for  its  Defoe-like  verisimilitude,  and  added  to  this  is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour 
and  broad  though  harmless  fun." — Public  Opinion. 

"Genuine  amusement  awaits  the  public  in  the  perusal  of  Mary  Jane's  experiences, 
edited  by  the  popular  writer  who  has  put  them  into  book  form.  This  view  of  the 
world  from  the  housemaid's  pantry  is  full  of  shrewd  observation  and  apparently 
unconscious  humour,  and  is  throughout  diverting." — Morning  Post. 

"Mary  Jane's  experience  of  domestic  service  makes  a  very  entertaining  book. 
She  sees  some  strange  things,  and  describes  them  in  a  lively,  good-tempered  way." — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Sims  is  a  clever  story-teller,  but  he  is  to  be  admired  for  his  philanthropic 
spirit  even  more  than  for  his  artistic  skill.  .  Mary  Jane's  observations  are  shrewd 
and  suggestive.  .  There  is  a  realistic  tone  about  the  whole  which  makes  these 
records  interesting." — Congregational  Review. 

ALSO  BY  GEOEGE  E.   SIMS. 
Each,  the  same  size  and  prices. 

ROGUES    AND    VAGABONDS. 
THE  RING  O'  BELLS. 
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Tales  of  a  Village  Inn 


BY 

GEORGE   R.  SIMS 

AUTHOR  OF    "MARY   JANE'S    MEMOIRS,"    "  THE    DAGONET    BALLADS," 
"ROGUES   AND  VAGABONDS,"    "THE   RING  O'   BELLS,"  ETC. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


MARY  JANE   EXPLAINS. 


It  is  no  use  my  trying  to  stop  myself.  I'm  sure  I've 
tried  hard  enough.  When  I  changed  my  name  from  Mary 
Jane  Buffham  to  Mary  Jane  Beckett  by  marrying  Harry, 
my  sailor  sweetheart  (God  bless  him  !),  I  said  to  myself — 
Now,  Mary  Jane,  my  girl,  no  more  pens  and  ink.  You've 
written  a  book  and  had  it  published,  and  the  newspaper 
gentlemen  have  been  most  kind  in  what  they  said  about  it. 
You'd  better  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  do  your  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  you  have  been  called,  that 
state  being  mistress  of  a  sweet  little  hotel — inn,  some 
people  will  call  it,  but  it's  quite  as  much  right  to  be  called 
an  hotel  as  lots  of  places  that  have  "  Hotel "  up  in  big 
letters  all  over  them — in  a  pretty  village  not  very  far  from 
London.  Of  course  I  have  enough  to  do,  though  Harry 
takes  a  good  deal  off  my  shoulders ;  but  there  are  so  many 
things  that  a  landlady  can  do  to  make  a  house  comfortable 
that  a  landlord  can't,  and  I  take  a  great  pride  in  my  dear 
little  home,  and  everybody  says  it's  a  picture,  and  so  it  is. 
Harry  says  it's  my  training  as  a  thorough  servant  that 
makes  me  such  a  good  mistress,  and  I  dare  say  it  is.  Our 
house  is  called  "  The  Stretford  Arms,"  and  we  put  "  Hotel " 
on  the  signboard  underneath  it  soon  after  we  had  it,  and 
made  it  pretty  and  comfortable,  so  that  people — nice  people 
— came  to  stay  at  it. 

B 
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But,  oh  dear,  me,  before  we  got  it  what  a  lot  of  trouble 
we  had  !  If  you  have  read  my  "  Memoirs  "  you  know  all 
about  me  and  Harry,  and  how  I  left  service  to  marry  him, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind — having  a  bit  of  money  saved, 
and  some  come  to  him  from  a  relative — to  take  a  nice 
little  inn  in  the  country ;  not  a  public-house,  but  some- 
thing better,  with  plenty  of  garden  to  it  for  us  to  have 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  fowls,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  we  made  up  our  minds  we'd  have  one  with  a  porch 
and  trellis-work,  and  roses  growing  over  it,  and  lattice 
windows,  like  we'd  seen  in  a  play  before  we  were  married. 

We  hadn't  gone  into  business  when  my  book  came  out 
in  a  volume.  When  the  publisher  sent  me  a  copy,  I 
thought,  "  Oh,  how  proud  I  shall  be  when  I  show  this  to 
Harry ! "  I  declare  I  could  have  cried  with  rage  when  I 
took  the  brown  paper  off  and  saw  the  cover.  It  was  most 
wicked,  and  upset  me  awfully.  There  on  the  cover  was 
a  picture  of  me  sitting  in  my  kitchen  with  a  horrid, 
grinning  policeman,  with  his  arm  round  my  waist.  I 
threw  the  book  on  the  floor,  the  tears  streaming  down  my 
face.     It  was  such  a  bitter  disappointment. 

Harry  came  in  while  I  was  crying,  and  he  said,  "  Why, 
my  lass,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  And  I  sobbed 
out,  pointing  to  the  book,  "  Look  at  that,  Harry  !  "  Harry 
picked  the  book  up,  and  when  he  saw  the  cover  his  face 
went  crimson  under  the  sunburn. 

He  said,  "Did  this  ever  happen,  Mary  Jane?"  and  I 
said,  "  No,  Harry.  Do  you  think  I  would  ever  have  de- 
meaned myself  like  that  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  grinning  idiot  of  a  policeman  for  a 
minute,  and  then  he  brought  his  fist  down  hard  right  on 
his  nose  (the  policeman's).  Then  he  said,  "  Put  it  out  of 
my  sight,  and  never  let  me  see  it  again."  But  presently 
he  said,  "There  must  be  something  about  you  and  a 
policeman  in  the  book,  or  they  wouldn't  have  put  him 
hugging  you  on  the  cover.  Which  chapter  is  it  ?  I'll 
read  it  and  see  what  the  truth  of  this  business  is." 

I  recollected  then  that  there  was  something  about  a 
policeman,  so  I  said,  "  No,  Harry,  dear,  don't  read  it  now  ; 
you're  not  in  a  fit  state  of  mind.  But  whatever  there  is, 
I  swear  he  didn't  sit  in  my  kitchen  with  his  arm  round 
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my  waist ;  and  he — he — he  wasn't — a  grinning  idiot  like 
that." 

I  took  the  book  away  from  Harry,  and  wouldn't  let  him 
see  it  then.  But  he  kept  on  about  it  all  the  evening,  and 
I  could  see  it  had  made  him  jealous  as  well  as  savage;  and 
it  was  very  hard — all  through  that  horrid  picture  the 
pleasure  I  had  looked  forward  to  was  quite  spoilt.  But 
so  it  is  in  this  world  ;  and  how  often  it  happens  that  what 
we  have  been  longing  for  to  be  a  pleasure  to  us,  when  it 
comes  is  only  a  disappointment  and  a  misery  ! 

Harry  said  to  me  that  evening  that  he  would  go  to 
London  and  see  the  publishers,  and  have  it  out  with  them 
about  the  picture.  He  said  it  was  a  libel  on  my  character, 
and  he  wasn't  going  to  have  his  wife  stuck  about  on  all 
the  bookstalls  in  a  policeman's  arms.  But,  I  said  to  him, 
the  publishers  didn't  mean  any  harm,  and  it  was  no  good 
being  cross  with  them,  or  making  a  disturbance  at  their 
office. 

But  some  time  afterwards  I  wrote  a  little  note  to 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  about  it,  and  Mr.  Chatto  wrote 
back  that  he  was  very  sorry  the  picture  had  caused  words 
between  me  and  my  husband,  and,  in  the  next  editions,  it 
should  be  altered,  and  soon  after  that  he  sent  me  a  proof 
of  the  new  cover,  and  it  was  Harry  with  his  arm  round  my 
waist  instead  of  the  policeman,  which  makes  all  the 
difference. 

There  were  many  things  that  I  shouldn't  have  written, 
perhaps,  if  I'd  been  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  published, 
and  my  husband  would  read  them  ;  but,  after  all,  there  was 
no  harm,  and  I  only  wrote  the  truth.  I  wrote  what  I  saw, 
and  it  was  because  it  was  the  real  experience  of  a  real 
servant  that  people  read  it,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  know, 
liked  it.  And  now,  after  I  have  been  landlady  of  a  village 
hotel,  doing  a  nice  trade  both  in  the  bar  and  in  the  coffee- 
room  (why  coffee-room,  I  don't  know,  for  there  is  less 
coffee  drunk  in  it  than  anything),  I  find  myself  putting 
down  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  on  paper,  just  as  I  did 
in  my  "  Memoirs." 

People  say  to  me  sometimes,  "Law,  now,  fancy  your 
noticing  that ! — I  never  did ;  "  and  that's  the  secret  of  my 
being  an  authoress,  I  suppose.     I  keep  my  eyes  open,  and 
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my  ears  too ;  and  if  I  see  a  character,  I  like  to  watch  it, 
and  find  out  all  about  it. 

I've  seen  some  strange  characters  in  our  inn,  I  can  tell 
you ;  and  as  to  the  people  in  the  village,  why,  when  you 
come  to  know  their  stories,  you  find  out  that  every  place 
is  a  little  world  in  itself,  with  its  own  dramas  being  played 
out  in  people's  lives  just  the  same  as  in  big  towns.  Yes, 
there  are  village  tragedies  and  village  comedies,  and  the 
village  inn  is  the  place  to  hear  all  about  them.  I  haven't 
got  an  imagination,  so  I  can't  invent  things,  and  I  think 
it's  a  good  thing  for  me,  because  I  might  be  tempttd  to 
make  up  stories,  which  are  never  so  good  as  those  that 
really  happen.  I  thought  when  I  came  to  this  village  I 
should  have  nothing  to  write  about,  but  I  hadn't  been  in 
it  long  before  I  found  my  mistake.  I  hear  a  lot,  of  course, 
in  the  bar-parlour,  because  it's  like  a  club,  and  all  the 
chatty  people  come  there  of  an  evening  and  talk  their 
neighbours  over,  and  I  hear  lots  more  in  the  house  from 
the  market  women  and  from  our  cook  and  the  people 
about  the  place,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  I  have  learnt 
some  real  romances  of  real  life — rich  and  poor,  too — since 
I  became  the  landlady  of  the  "  Stretford  Arms." 

We  didn't  get  into  the  place  all  at  once.  Oh  dear  me, 
what  an  anxious  time  it  was  till  we  found  what  we  wanted  ! 
and  the  way  we  were  tried  to  be  "  done,"  as  Harry  calls  it, 
was  something  dreadful.  Harry  said  he  supposed,  being 
a  sailor,  people  thought  he  didn't  know  anything ;  but 
when  we  came  to  compare  notes  with  other  people  who 
had  started  in  the  business,  we  found  our  experiences  of 
trying  to  become  licensed  victuallers  was  quite  a  common 
one. 

We  had  a  beautiful  honeymoon  first ;  but  I'm  not  going 
to  write  anything  about  that,  except  that  we  were  very 
happy — so  happy  that  when  I  thanked  Grod  for  my  dear, 
kind  husband  and  my  happy  life,  the  tears  used  to  come 
into  my  eyes.  But  all  that  time  is  sacred.  It  is  something 
between  two  people,  and  not  to  put  into  print.  I  don't 
think  a  honeymoon  would  come  out  well  in  print.  It  is 
only  people  who  are  having  honeymoons  who  would  under- 
stand it. 

After  we  had  had  a  nice  long  honeymoon,  Harry  began 
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to  think  it  was  time  wo  looked  out  for  something ;  so  he 
taid,  "  Now,  little  woman,  this  is  all  very  nice  and  lazy 
and  lovely,  but  we  must  begin  to  think  about  the  future. 
The  sooner  we  look  for  a  place  the  better." 

So  every  day  we  read  the  advertisements  in  the  papers  of 
public-houses  and  inns  and  hotels  in  tho  country  which 
were  for  sale. 

Whenever  we  saw  "nice  home,"  or  "lovely  garden,"  or 
"  comfortable  home  just  suited  to  a  young  married  couple," 
we  wrote  at  once  for  full  particulars.  When  we  wrote  to 
the  agents  about  the  best  ones,  I  found  that  it  was  very 
like  the  paragon  servants  advertised — they  had  just  been 
disposed  of,  but  the  agent  had  several  others  equally  nice 
on  hand  if  we  would  call. 

It  was  very  annoying  to  find  all  the  "lovely  gardens" 
and  "  charming  homes,"  which  were  so  cheap,  just  gone, 
and  to  get  instead  of  them  particulars  of  a  horrid  place 
at  the  corner  of  a  dirty  lane,  with  only  a  back  yard  to 
it,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

We  went  to  see  some  of  the  places  the  agents  or  brokers 
sent  us,  and  they  were  very  much  nicer  in  the  advertise- 
ments than  they  were  in  themselves. 

One  house  we  went  to  look  at  we  thought  would  do, 
though  the  situation  seemed  lonely.  We  wrote  we  would 
come  to  see  it  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  we  got  there, 
certainly  there  was  no  mistake  about  its  doing  a  good 
trade.  They  asked  a  lot  of  money  for  it,  but  the  bar  was 
full,  and  in  the  coffee-room  were  men  who  looked  like 
farmers  having  dinner  and  ordering  wine,  and  smoking 
fourpenny  cigars  quite  fast.  And  while  we  were  having 
dinner  with  the  landlord  in  his  room,  the  servant  kept 
coming  in  and  saying,  "  Gentleman  wants  a  room,  sir," 
till  presently  all  the  rooms  were  gone,  and  people  had  to 
be  turned  away. 

"  It's  like  that  now  nearly  always,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  If  it  wasn't  that  I  must  go  out  to  Australia,  to  my 
brother,  who  is  dying,  and  going  to  leave  me  a  fortune 
made  at  the  diggings,  I  wouldn't  part  with  the  house  for 
anything." 

"  Where  do  the  people  all  come  from  ? "  said  Harry. 
"  The  station's  two  miles  off." 
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"  Oh,"  said  the  landlord,  "  there's  something  against  the 
Bail  way  Hotel — it's  haunted,  I  believe,  and  this  last  month 
everybody  comes  on  here.  If  you  like  to  start  the  fly 
business  as  well,  you'll  make  a  lot  of  money  at  that.  Flys 
to  meet  the  trains  would  fill  you  up  every  day." 

We  went  away  from  the  house  quite  convinced  that  it 
was  a  great  bargain,  and  Harry  said  he  thought  we  might 
as  well  settle  with  the  agents,  for  we  couldn't  do  better. 

But  when  we  got  to  the  station  we  had  just  missed  a 
train,  and  had  an  hour  to  wait,  so  we  went  to  the  Eailway 
Hotel.  I  sat  down  in  a  little  room,  and  had  some  tea, 
while  Harry  went  into  the  smoke-room  to  hear  the  talk, 
and  see  if  he  could  find  out  about  the  place  being  haunted, 
and  if  it  was  likely  to  be  haunted  long. 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  back  looking  very  queer. 
"  Mary  Jane,"  he  said,  "  that  swab  ought  to  be  prosecuted  " 
— meaning  the  landlord  of  the  inn  we  had  been  after. 

Then  he  told  me  what  he'd  found  out  in  the  smoke-room, 
hearing  a  man  talk,  who,  of  course,  didn't  know  who 
Harry  was.  He  was  making  quite  a  joke  about  what  he 
called  the  landlord's  "  artful  dodge,"  and  he  let  it  all  out. 

It  seems  the  place  we  had  been  after  had  been  going 
down  for  months,  and  the  landlord  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  get  out  of  it  before  he  lost  all  his  capital.  So  to  get  a 
good  price  he  had  been  getting  a  lot  of  loafers  and  fellows 
about  the  village  to  come  in  and  have  drinks  with  him  and 
fill  up  the  place,  and  the  day  we  came  nobody  paid  for 
anything,  and  the  farmers  in  the  coffee-room  were  all  his 
friends,  and  it  was  one  man  who  kept  taking  all  the  bed- 
rooms that  the  servant  came  in  about  when  we  were  there. 

Wasn't  it  wicked  ?  But  it  opened  our  eyes,  and  showed 
us  that  there  are  tricks  in  every  trade,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  be  very  careful  how  we  took  a  place  by  its 
appearance. 

But,  cautious  as  we  were  after  that,  we  had  one  or  two 
narrow  escapes,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  something 
about  them  as  a  warning  to  young  people  going  into 
business.  Of  course  we  laughed  at  the  tricks  tried  to  be 
played  on  us,  because  we  escaped  being  taken  in,  but  if 
we  had  invested  our  money  and  lost  it  all  in  a  worthless 
concern,  we  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  laugh.     Perhaps 
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Harry  would  have  had  to  get  another  ship,  and  I  should 
have  had  to  get  another  situation,  and  be  a  servant  again. 
And  a  nice  thing  that  would  have  been  with  my  ba 

But  I  must  not  anticipate  events.  I  know  more  about 
writing  now  than  I  did  when  I  put  my  "  Memoirs  "  to- 
gether, and  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can't  write  a  book  about 
our  inn,  and  our  village,  and  all  that  happened  in  them, 
without  troubling  the  gentleman  who  was  so  kind  to  me 
over  my  first  book.  I  wish  he  had  seen  to  the  outside  as 
well  as  the  inside,  and  prevented  that  nasty,  impertinent, 
grinning  policeman  behaving  so  disgracefully  in  my 
kitchen  on  the  cover. 

I  say  we  can  afford  to  laugh  now  ;  and  there  are  many 
things  in  life  to  laugh  at  when  we  are  on  the  safe  side 
that  we  might  cry  at  if  we  weren't.  I  know  that  I  always 
laugh  when  people  say  about  me  not  having  changed  my 
initials,  but  being  Mary  Jane  Beckett  instead  of  Mary 
Jane  Buffham,  and  they  quote  the  old  proverb : 

"  Change  your  name  and  not  the  letter, 
OhaDge  for  the  worse  and  not  the  better." 

I  laugh,  because  I  have  changed  for  the  better;  and 
Harry's  as  good  as  gold'and  as  gentle  as  a  baby — well,  a 
good  deal  gentler,  for  I  shouldn't  like  Harry  to  pull  my 
hair,  and  put  his  finger  in  my  eye,  and  kick  me  like  my 
ba 

But  I  am  anticipating  again. 

I  was  writing  about  the  houses  we  went  to  look  at  before 
we  fixed  on  the  "  Stretford  Arms."  There  was  one  not 
quite  in  the  country,  but  out  in  a  suburb  of  London — a  new 
sort  of  a  suburb  :  rather  melancholy,  like  new  suburbs  are 
when  some  of  the  houses  are  only  skeletons,  and  the  fields 
are  half  field  and  half  brickyard,  and  old  iron  and  broken 
china  lie  scattered  about,  with  a  dead  cat  in  a  pond  that's 
been  nearly  used  up  and  just  shows  the  cat's  head ;  and  a 
bit  of  rotten  plank  above  the  inch  or  so  of  clay-coloured 
water.  And  there's  generally  a  little  boy  standing  on  the 
plank,  and  making  it  squeeze  down  into  the  water  and 
jump  up  again,  and  smothering  himself  up  to  the  eyes  in 
squirts  of  the  dirty,  filthy  water,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
a  favourite  amusement  with  little  suburban  boys  and  girls. 
I  suppose  it's  through  so  much  building  always  going  on. 
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We  went  to  look  at  a  nice  house,  that  certainly  was  very 
cheap  find  nicely  fitted  up,  in  this  new  suburb ;  and  there 
was  a  fair  garden  and  a  bit  of  a  field  at  the  back.  It  stood 
on  the  high-road,  or  what  would  be  the  high-road  when  the 
suburb  was  finished,  and  we  were  told  it  would  one  day  be  a 
fine  property,  as  houses  were  letting  fast,  and  all  being  built 
in  the  new  pretty  way ;  you  know  what  I  mean — a  lot  of 
coloured  glass  and  corners  to  them,  and  wood  railings 
dotted  about  here  and  there,  something  like  the  Swiss 
Cottage,  where  the  omnibuses  stop — Queen  Anne,  I  think 
they  call  them. 

We  wanted  to  be  more  out  of  town,  but  we  heard  such 
glowing  accounts  from  the  broker  about  this  place,  we  hesi- 
tated to  let  it  go.  The  landlord,  we  were  told,  was  giving 
up  the  business  because  he  had  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate 
for  the  winter,  being  in  bad  health,  and, having  lost  his  wife, 
hehad  nobody  to  leave  behind  tolook  after  the  place.  If  ever 
you  try  to  take  a  business,  dear  reader,  I  dare  say  you  will 
find,  as  we  did,  that  the  people  who  are  going  to  sell  it  to  you 
never  give  up  because  things  aren't  good,  but  always  because 
they've  made  so  much  money  they  don't  want  any  more,  or 
because  they  have  to  go  and  live  a  long  way  off.  I  suppose 
it  wouldn't  do  to  be  quite  truthful  in  advertising  a  business 
for  sale,  any  more  than  in  giving  a  servant  a  character.  If 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  was  told  in  these 
cases,  I  fancy  very  few  businesses  would  change  hands  and 
very  few  servants  get  places. 

We  had  only  seen  this  house  in  the  new  suburb  once  on 
a  very  fine  day  in  the  autumn,  and  it  looked  very  nice,  as 
I  told  you ;  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  go  down  without  saying  we  were  coming,  one 
wet  Saturday  afternoon.  "  Let's  see  how  it  looks  in  bad 
weather,"  said  Harry.  So  I  put  on  my  thick  boots  and 
my  waterproof,  and  off  we  went. 

Certainly  that  new  suburb  didn't  look  lively  in  the  rain. 
The  mud  was  up  to  your  ankles  in  the  new  roads,  and  the 
unfinished  houses  looked  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  seemed 
to  steam  with  the  damp. 

When  we  got  to  the  house  we  went  in  and  asked  for  the 
landlord.  "  He's  very  ill  in  bed,"  said  the  barmaid,  who 
had  her  face  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief. 
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"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  said  Harry. 

"  Rheumatics,"  said  the  barmaid.  "  He's  regular  bent 
double,  and  twisted  into  knots  with  it." 

The  barmaid  didn't  know  us  or  our  business,  so  Harry 
gave  me  a  look  not  to  say  anything,  and  then  ho  got  the 
girl  on  to  talk  about  the  house. 

House ! "  she  said,  putting  her  hand  to  her  swollen 
face ;  "  'tain't  a  house ;  it's  a  mausolium — it's  a  mortchery. 
Why,  the  cat  as  belongs  to  the  place  can't  hardly  crawl  for 
the  rheumatiz.  And  the  master,  who  came  here  a  healthy, 
upright  young  man  a  year  ago,  he's  a  wreck,  that's  what 
he  is,  and  the  missis  died  here.  If  he  don't  sell  the  place 
and  get  out  of  it  soon  he'll  die  here  too." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  barmaid  here  ?  "  asked 
Harry. 

"  Oh,  I  ain't  the  regular  barmaid.  She's  gone  away  ill. 
I'm  the  'ousemaid  ;  but  I  serve  in  the  bar  when  any  one 
wants  anything,  which  isn't  often  now,  for  the  people  de- 
clare as  they  catch  cold  only  standing  in  the  place." 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  I  asked. 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  said  the  girl.  "Why, 
damp's  the  matter  with  it.  It  was  built  wet,  and  it'll 
never  get  dry.  And  there  ain't  no  drainage  yet;  and 
when  it  rains Well,  you  should  see  our  cellars  !  " 

"  I  think  I  will,"  said  Harry,  "  if  you'll  allow  me ;  "  and 
by  pitying  the  girl,  and  one  thing  and  another,  Harry 
managed  to  get  her  to  let  him  see  the  cellars. 

It  was  really  something  shocking.  The  cellars  were  full 
of  water,  and  the  beer  and  the  spirits  were  actually  float- 
ing about. 

"It's  only  on  days  when  it's  pouring  wetwe  get  like  that," 
said  the  girl ;  "  but  the  damp's  always  in  the  house." 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  "it  would  be."  With  that  he 
finished  his  glass  of  beer  and  biscuit,  and  said  "  Good 
day,"  without  troubling  to  leave  word  for  the  landlord 
that  he  had  called. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  when  we  got  outside,  "  I  don't  think 
this  place'll  do.     I  want  a  business  ashore,  not  afloat." 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  I  said,  almost  with  a  little  sob,  for  it  did 
seem  as  if  we  were  never  to  be  dealt  fairly  with — "  oh, 
Harry,"  I  said,  "  isn't  it  dreadful  ?     Fancy  that  we  might 
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have  gone  into  that  place  and  died  there  for  all  these 
people  cared." 

"  Self-preservation,  my  dear,"  said  Harry  ;  "  it's  only  a 
natural  thing,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it.  This  poor  fellow 
wants  to  get  out,  and  to  get  himself  out  he  must  let  some- 
body else  in.  So  long  as  he  doesn't  die  there,  it  doesn't 
much  matter  to  him  who  does." 

I  didn't  answer,  but  I  felt  quite  sad  all  the  way  home. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  life  was  one  great  game  of  cheat  your 
neighbour,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  to  get  on  in  business 
we  should  have  to  cheat  our  neighbours  too.  And  that 
evening,  when  we  were  in  our  lodgings,  sitting  by  the 
nice  cosy  fire,  and  I  was  doing  my  work,  and  Harry  was 
smoking  his  big  brown  meerschaum  pipe,  I  told  him  how 
sad  I  felt  about  all  this  trickery  and  deceit,  and  I  asked 
him  if  perhaps  there  might  not  be  some  business  that  we 
could  buy  that  wasn't  so  full  of  traps  and  dodges  as  the 
public-house  business.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  No. 
He  was  sure  a  nice  little  country  inn  was  what  would  suit 
us,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  waiting  a  little,  and 
keeping  our  wits  about  us,  and  we  should  get  what  we 
wanted,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  the  experiences  we 
picked  up  in  the  search." 

And  we  did  pick  up  some  experiences,  and  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  write  them  all  out :  I  am  sure  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  hard-earned  money  would  be  saved, 
and  many  suffering  women  and  helpless  children  be 
shielded  from  misery. 

Harry  has  got  his  eyes  pretty  wide  open,  and  he  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  he  has  often  said  to  me 
that  in  trying  to  get  a  public-house  he  met  more  land- 
sharks  lying  in  wait  for  his  money  than  ever  he  saw  in 
Katcliff  Highway  lying  in  wait  for  the  sailors.  I  should 
like  to  show  up  some  of  these  nice  little  advertisements  of 
desirable  houses  you  see  in  the  daily  papers,  but  perhaps 
it  wouldn't  do.  I'm  always  so  afraid  of  that  law  which 
sends  you  to  prison  for  writing  what  is  true — 'the  law  of 
libel,  1  think  it  is  called.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  hope 
no  young  married  couple  with  a  bit  of  money  will  ever 
take  a  public-house  except  through  a  really  respectable 
broker.     Don't  be  led  away  by  a  beautiful  description : 
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and  when  you  call  on  the  broker  and  he  won't  tell  you 
where  it  is  till  you  have  signed  a  paper,  don't  sign  it.  If 
you  do  you'll  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  broker  and  the  man 
who  is  selling  the  property  will  "  cut  you  up " — that's 
what  Harry  calls  it — between  them,  and  you'll  probably 
go  into  the  house  only  to  leave  it  for  the  place  which  is 
called  "  the  house,"  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  have  got  there  through  putting  all  their  little  fortune 
into  one  of  these  "  first-class  houses  "  as  advertised. 

We  had  plenty  of  them  tried  on  us,  and  of  course  we 
saw  plenty  of  genuine  concerns.  Some  brokers  are  very 
nice,  and  all  is  square  and  above-board ;  and  they  let  you 
know  all  about  the  property,  and  tell  you  the  truth  about 
it,  and  don't  make  you  sign  anything  before  they  tell  you 
where  it  is  to  be  seen. 

At  one  place  which  wasn't  a  swindle  we  had  an  adventure 
which  I  can't  help  telling.  It  was  a  very  pretty  place 
just  by  a  lock  on  the  river,  with  gardens  and  roses,  and  a 
place  for  a  pony,  and  quite  a  pretty  view,  and  the  rooms 
very  cosy  and  comfortable,  and  Harry  and  I  quite  fell  in 
love  with  it. 

"  I  do  believe  this  place  will  do,  dear,"  I  said,  being 
quite  worn  out  with  seeing  so  many. 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  "it's  a  perfect  little  paradise.  I 
think  we  could  be  very  happy  here,  my  darling,  and  the 
customers  seem  nice,  quiet  sort  of  people,  don't  they?" 

We  talked  like  that  before  we'd  made  our  business 
known  and  been  shown  over  the  place. 

Presently  we  went  round  the  outhouses,  and  as  I  was 
going  on  a  little  ahead  I  went  into  one  before  our  guide 
came  up.  I  went  right  in,  and  then  I  gave  a  shriek  and 
ran  out,  feeling  as  if  I  should  fall  to  the  ground. 

There,  lying  on  the  straw,  stark  and  staring,  I  had  seen 
the  dead  body  of  a  man,  and,  oh,  that  dreadful  face !  I 
shall  never  forget  it  while  I  live. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  Harry,  running  to  me  and 
catching  me  in  his  arms  just  as  I  was  fainting. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  I  gasped ;  "  there's  a  dead  man  in  there." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  the  guide.  "  There's  always 
something  of  the  sort  in  that  shed.    It's  kept  on  purpose." 

"  What ! "  I  stammered ;  "  always  a  corpse  there  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  ma'am.  You  see,  most  of  the  people  as  throws 
theirselves  into  the  river  get  carried  into  this  look,  so  we're 
always  on  the  look-out  for  'em,  and  this  is  the  inquest 
house.  Lor,'  ma'am,  you  wouldn't  believe  what  a  lot  of 
custom  they  bodies  bring  to  the  house !  What  with  friends 
coming  to  identify  'em,  and  the  inquest  and  the  funeral, 
it's  a  very  good  thing  for  the  house,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  felt  a  little  better ;  "  I 
could  never  be  happy  here.  Fancy  these  roses  and  flowers, 
and  yet  always  a  corpse  on  the  premises.  Let's  go  away ; 
we  don't  want  to  see  any  more." 

But  we  did  get  settled  at  last.  We  found  the  place  where 
I'm  writing  these  Memoirs — the  "  Stretford  Arms."  It  is 
called  so  after  the  Stretfords,  who  were  the  great  family 
here,  and  it's  on  what  used  to  be  their  property,  and  nice 
people  they  were — some  of  them — but  a  queer  lot  some 
of  the  others,  with  stories  in  the  family  to  make  the 
Police  News  Sunday-school  reading  to  them.  The  house 
is  very  pretty,  quite  countryfied,  and  standing  back  from 
the  road,  with  a  garden  on  each  side  of  it,  and  lots  of 
trees.  And  the  windows  are  latticed,  and  there  are 
creepers  growing  all  over  the  walls,  and  it  looks  really 
just  like  the  pretty  house  Harry  and  I  saw  in  the  melo- 
drama and  fell  in  love  with. 

We  got  it  through  a  respectable  broker,  who  was  very 
useful  to  us,  and  told  us  everything  we  had  to  do,  and  put 
us  right  with  the  brewer  and  the  distiller,  and  managed 
"  the  change  "  for  us  capitally,  and  gave  us  excellent  adAnce 
about  the  house  and  the  class  of  customers  we  should  have 
to  deal  with,  and  was  very  obliging  in  every  way. 

He  told  us  that  it  was  just  the  house  to  suit  us,  and  we 
should  just  suit  the  house.  He  said  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  man  who  could  manage  one  house  could 
manage  another.  "  There  are  men  for  houses  and  houses 
for  men,"  he  said,  "  and  this  was  the  house  for  a  quiet, 
energetic  young  couple,  with  taste  and  pleasing  manners, 
and  plenty  of  domestic  management." 

It  was  nice  of  him — wasn't  it? — to  say  that,  and  he 
didn't  charge  for  it  in  the  bill.  He  explained  that  it  was 
a  house  which  might  easily  be  worked  up  into  a  little 
country  hotel,  if  it  bad  a  good  housewife  to  look  after  it; 
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and  Harry  and  I  both  felt  that  we  really  were  lucky  to 
get  it,  and  we  made  rip  our  minds  to  try  and  make  it  a 
nice,  quiet  hotel  for  London  people,  who  wanted  a  few 
days  in  the  country,  to  come  and  stay  at. 

I  remember  hearing  my  old  master,  Mr.  Saxon,  say  how 
nice  it  was  to  know  a  really  pretty  country  inn  where  one 
could  have  a  room  and  breathe  pure  air  for  a  few  days, 
and  eat  simple  food,  and  get  away  from  the  fog  and  the 
smoke,  and  feel  truly  rural. 

"  Harry,"  I  said,  "  as  soon  as  we're  straight,  and  every- 
thing's in  order,  I'll  write  and  let  a  lot  of  my  old  masters 
and  mistresses  know  where  I  am.  Perhaps  with  their 
recommendation  we  might  get  a  nice  little  connection 
together  for  the  hotel  part.  The  local  people  will  keep 
the  bar  going  all  right." 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  that  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  ;  and 
don't  you  think  that  literary  gentleman  you  lived  with — 
the  one  that  had  the  bad  liver — might  come,  and  recom- 
mend his  friends?  I  should  think  it  was  just  the  house  for 
a  literary  gentleman.  Why,  I  believe  I  could  write  poetry 
here,  myself." 

The  dear  old  goose ! — I  should  like  to  see  his  poetry. 
He's  always  saying  that  some  day  he  shall  write  his 
Memoirs,  and  then  I  shall  be  nowhere. 

Oh  dear,  what  fun  it  would  be  !  But  he  wouldn't  have 
patience  to  go  on  long ;  he  hates  pens  and  ink. 

But  when  he  said  about  the  literary  people  I  didn't 
answer  all  at  once.  I  should  like  Mr.  Saxon  to  come,  but 
I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  to  be  a  literary  house  alto- 
gether. Literary  gentlemen  are  so  queer  in  their  ways, 
and  they  are  not  so  particular  as  they  might  be  with  the 
ink,  and  they  do  burn  the  gas  so  late,  and  some  of  them 
smoke  in  bed ;  and  there  was  another  thing — if  we  had  a 
lot  of  literary  people  down,  they  might  get  hold  of  the 
characters  and  the  stories  of  the'  place,  and  then  where 
would  my  book  be  ? 

So  I  said,  "  No,  dear ;  I  think  we'll  ask  Mr.  Saxon  to 
come,  but  we  won't  try  to  get  any  more  writers  just  yet. 
What  we  want  are  nice,  quiet  married  couples  and  respect- 
able elderly  gentlemen — people  who  can  appreciate  peace 
and  quietness,  and  won't  give  much  trouble." 
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Ah  me !  when  I  think  of  the  respectable  elderly  gentle- 
man who  did  come,  and  then  remember  that  I  thought 
elderly  respectable  gentlemen  were  desirable  guests,  I  feel 

inclined  to 

***** 

Oh,  dear,  dear,  how  unkind  of  you,  baby  !  You  needn't 
have  woke  up  just  as  I've  got  a  few  minutes  to  myself. 
All  right,  dear,  mamma's  coming.  Bless  his  big  blue  eyes ! 
Oh,  he  is  so  like  Harry ! 


'(     15      ) 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  SQUIBE'S  ROOM. 


After  we  got  into  our  new  house  everything  was  very 
strange  at  first.  Harry  knew  something  about  the 
business,  having  been  with  a  relative,  who  was  in  the  same 
line,  for  six  months  that  he  didn't  go  to  sea ;  but  to  me  it 
was  something  quite  new. 

We  took  on  the  people  who  had  been  with  the  late 
owners,  and  that  was  a  great  help  to  us — one  girl,  the 
barmaid,  being  a  very  nice  young  woman,  and  a  great 
comfort  to  me,  telling  me  many  things  quietly  that  pre- 
vented me  looking  foolish  through  not  knowing. 

She  was  about  four-and-twenty,  and  rather  pretty  ;  Miss 
Ward  her  name  was,  and  she  didn't  mind  turning  her 
hand  to  anything,  and  would  help  me  about  the  house, 
and  was  quite  a  companion  to  me.  She  said  she  was  very 
glad  we  had  taken  the  place,  because  she  hadn't  been  com- 
fortable with  the  people  who  had  left  it.  The  master  was 
all  right,  but  his  wife  was  very  stuck  up,  having  been  the 
daughter  of  a  Government  clerk,  and  she  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  business,  saying  it  was  lowering, 
and  only  dressed  herself  up  and  sat  in  her  own  room,  and 
read  novels,  and  wanted  everybody  about  the  place  to 
attend  on  her  instead  of  the  customers,  and  was  very  proud 
and  haughty  if  any  of  them  said  "  Good  evening,  mum,"  to 
her,  hardly  having  a  civil  word  for  them,  though  it  was 
their  money  she  dressed  herself  up  on. 

She  and  her  husband  were  going  to  have  a  real  hotel 
instead  of  an  inn,  she  having  come  into  money,  which  was 
why  we  got  the  place  so  cheap. 
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Certainly  it  was  left  beautifully  clean,  that  I  will  say ; 
and  there  was  an  air  of  gentility  about  the  place  that 
was  comforting.  When  Harry  had  first  talked  about 
going  into  this  sort  of  business  I  felt  rather  nervous.  My 
idea  of  an  inn  was  a  place  where  there  were  quarrels  and 
fights,  and  where  you  had  to  put  people  out,  and  where 
wives  came  crying  about  ten  o'clock  to  fetch  their  husbands 
home. 

But  I  felt  quite  easy  in  my  mind  as  soon  as  we  were 
settled  down  in  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  and  very  nice  and 
cosy  it  was  of  an  evening  in  our  parlour,  with  three  or  four 
nice  respectable  people  sitting  and  smoking,  and  Harry, 
"  the  landlord  "  (dear  me,  how  funny  it  was  to  hear  him 
called  "  landlord"  at  first!),  smoking  his  pipe  with  them, 
and  me  doing  my  needlework.  Every  now  and  then  Harry 
would  have  to  get  up  and  go  into  the  bar,  to  help  Miss 
Ward,  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  customers,  but  they 
were  all  respectable  people ;  and  the  light  and  the  warmth 
and  the  comfort  made  a  nice  dozy,  contented,  sleek  feeling 
come  over  me. 

I  don't  know  what  made  me  think  it,  but  the  first  night 
in  our  little  parlour  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  purr,  because  I 
felt  just  as  I  should  think  a  cat  must  feel  when  she  settles 
down  comfortably  in  front  of  the  fire,  on  that  round  place 
that  is  in  the  middle  of  a  fender. 

I  didn't  go  into  the  bar  much,  having  the  house  to  see 
to,  and  getting  the  rooms  to  look  pretty,  and  fitting  them 
up  as  bedrooms,  we  being  quite  determined  to  make  it  a 
little  hotel  where  people  could  stop. 

We  made  one  of  the  rooms  look  very  pretty,  and  bought 
some  old  volumes  of  Punch  and  Fun  for  it,  and  a  picture 
or  two,  and  called  it  the  coffee-room ;  and  we  kept  another 
room  for  the  local  people  to  have  bread  and  cheese  and 
chops  in.  As  soon  as  we  were  quite  ready  we  had  "  Hotel " 
put  up  big,  and  I  wrote  nice  letters  to  all  my  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  I  wrote  specially  to  Mr.  Saxon,  asking  for 
his  patronage. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  get  him,  because  I  thought  perhaps 
if  we  made  him  comfortable  he  would  put  us  a  nice  para- 
graph in  some  of  the  papers  he  wrote  for,  and  that  would 
be  a  good  advertisement. 
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I  soon  began  to  find  out  a  good  deal  about  our  customers 
and  our  neighbours,  and  the  people  who  lived  in  the  village. 
The  most  famous  people,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  the 
Stretfords,  the  family  whose  land  our  house  was  on,  and 
whose  arms  were  on  our  signboard. 

We  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  the  Stretfords  ourselves, 
and  they  didn't  live  in  the  place  any  longer,  the  house 
having  passed  to  a  stranger,  and  all  the  property  being  in 
other  people's  hands,  but  the  place  was  saturated  with 
stories  of  the  old  Squire's  goings-on.  Poor  old  Squire  ! 
He  was  dead  long  before  we  took  his  "  Arms,"  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  him  had  gone  except  his  name;  but 
the  old  people  still  spoke  of  him  with  love  and  admi- 
ration, and  seemed  proud  of  the  dreadful  things  he  had 
done. 

When  I  say  dreadful  I  don't  mean  low  dreadful,  but  high 
dreadful — that  is,  things  a  gentleman  may  do  that  are  not 
right,  but  still  gentlemanly — or,  rather,  they  were  gentle- 
manly in  the  Squire's  time,  but  wouldn't  be  thought  so 
nowadays. 

I've  heard  old  people  tell  of  "  the  days  when  they  were 
young,"  and  the  things  that  were  thought  nothing  of  then 
for  a  gentleman  to  do.  There  is  a  dear  old  gentleman  with 
long  white  hair  who  uses  our  house,  who  lived  servant  in 
a  great  family  in  London  sixty  years  ago,  and  his  father 
before  him,  and  the  stories  he  tells  about  the  young 
"  bloods  " —  that  is  what  he  calls  them — are  really 
wonderful. 

They  were  a  nice  lot  certainly  in  those  days.  If  they 
went  on  like  it  now  they  would  be  had  up  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  not  allowed  to  mix  with  respectable  people. 
They  were  great  drinkers  and  great  fighters  and  great 
gamblers,  and  thought  nothing  of  staggering  about  the 
streets  and  creating  a  disturbance  with  the  watch  or  pull- 
ing off  knockers,  and  doing  just  the  sort  of  mischief  that 
only  very  young  fellows  and  little  rough  boys  do  in  the 
streets  now. 

Squire  Stretford  was  one  of  the  good  old  sort  of  country 
gentlemen,  withred  faces  and  ruffled  shirts,  who  carried  snuff- 
boxes and  sticks  with  a  tassel  to  them,  and  didn't  think  it 
any  harm  to  take  a  little  too  much  to  drink  of  an  evening. 

c 
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And  lie  was  a  great  gambler,  and  would  go  up  to  London 
to  his  club  and  gamble,  till,  bit  by  bit,  he  had  to  part 
with  all  his  property  to  pay  his  debts. 

He  had  a  daughter,  a  fine,  handsome  girl  she  was,  so  I 
was  told,  and  a  lovely  rider.  Miss  Diana  her  name  was, 
and  she  was  in  love  with  a  young  fellow  who  lived  at  a 
great  house  not  far  from  the  Hall — a  Mr.  George  Owen.  His 
father  was  a  pawnbroker  in  London,  having  several  shops ; 
but  the  son  had  been  to  Oxford,  and  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  taking  in  people's  watches  and  blankets 
and  flat-irons.  When  Miss  Diana  told  her  papa  that  if  she 
couldn't  have  George  Owen  she  would  never  have  anybody, 
he  was  in  a  dreadful  rage.  "  Good  heavens,  Di,"  he  said, 
"  you  must  be  mad  !  Marry  a  fellow  who  lends  money  on 
poor  people's  shirts  and  flannel  petticoats  ?  Marry  the 
man  that's  got  our  plate,  and  your  poor  mother's  jewels;  a 
Jew  rascal,  who  only  lends  about  a  quarter  what  things  are 
worth,  and  sells  them  in  a  year  if  you  don't  redeem  them? 
Why,  you'll  be  proposing  the  dashed  fellow  who  serves 
me  with  a  writ  for  my  son-in-law  next  ! " 

It  was  no  good  for  the  poor  young  lady  to  argue  that 
young  Mr.  Owen  was  a  private  gentleman,  and  hadn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  business — the  old  Squire  wouldn't 
listen  to  her.  "  If  ever  you  marry  that  man,  Di,"  he  said, 
"  you're  no  daughter  of  mine,  and  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again  as  long  as  I  live." 

Miss  Di  never  said  any  more,  but  moped  a  good  deal ; 
and  Mr.  Owen  never  came  to  the  Squire  to  ask  for  her  hand, 
because,  of  course,  she'd  told  him  that  it  was  no  use. 

But  the  Squire  went  on  just  as  reckless  as  before, 
gambling  and  enjoying  himself,  and  being  up  in  London 
more  than  ever. 

One  morning  he  came  down  by  the  first  train  from 
London,  looking  very  pale,  and  he  went  straight  up  to 
the  Hall,  and  got  there  just  as  Miss  Di  had  come  down 
to  breakfast.  "  Di,"  he  said,  "  I'm  going  away,  and  you'll 
have  to  go  away  too.     I've  lost  the  Hall." 

It  was  true ;  he'd  actually  played  for  the  Hall,  the  old 
place  where  he  was  born,  and  lost  it  at  cards,  having  parted 
with  everything  else  long  before.  They  say  that  alto- 
gether he  must  have  gambled  away  a  hundred  thousand 
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pounds — at  any  rate  he  was  ruined,  for  all  his  estate  and 
all  his  property  had  been  lost,  and  he  was  in  debt. 

Miss  Di  looked  at  her  pa,  and  said,  "What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"Come  abroad  with  me,"  he  said;  "we  must  live  cheaply 
for  a  little  while  somewhere." 

"No,  I  sha'n't,"  said  the  girl;  "as  long  as  you  kept  a 
home  for  me,  I  obeyed  you  as  your  daughter.  As  you 
have  gambled  my  home  away,  I  shall  go  where  there  is 
one  for  me.     I  shall  marry  George  Owen." 

And  marry  him  she  did  very  soon  after.  The  Squire 
wasn't  at  the  wedding,  you  may  be  sure.  He  went  away 
abroad,  and  lived  there  for  years — how  nobody  knew ;  and 
strangers  took  the  Hall  and  the  lands ;  and  the  name  of 
Stretford,  that  had  been  in  the  place  for  hundreds  of  years, 
died  out  of  it ;  the  village  inn,  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  being 
the  only  thing  that  kept  it  alive. 

And  it  was  in  the  best  bedroom  of  that  inn — a  dear  old- 
fashioned  room  it  is,  with  a  great  four-post  bedstead,  and 
an  old  oak  chest,  and  a  big  fireplace  with  old  brass  dogs 
for  the  logs  of  wood — that  the  old  Squire  lay,  years  after- 
wards, dying. 

It  was  years  before  we  came  to  the  place,  but  the  room 
the  old  Squire  lay  in  seemed  a  sacred  place  to  me  directly 
I  had  heard  the  story,  and  over  and  over  again  when 
I've  had  a  fire  lighted  there  for  a  guest  who  was  expected, 
I've  stood  and  watched  the  firelight  flickering  on  the  old 
oak  panels,  and  I've  seen  the  old  Squire's  handsome  face 
lying  on  the  pillow  of  the  great  four-post  bedstead. 

He  had  come  back  from  abroad,  terribly  broken  and  ill 
and  poor.  He  said  he  knew  he  was  dying,  and  he  wanted 
to  die  as  near  the  old  place  as  possible.  He  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Owen,  and  would 
never  take  a  penny  from  her,  though  she  was  very  rich ; 
and  when  he  came  back,  and  she  wanted  to  see  him  and 
get  him  to  consent  to  be  taken  to  her  house,  he  said,  "No, 
he  didn't  want  to  die  in  pawn.  He'd  as  soon  have  the 
sheriff's  officer  or  a  Jew  money-lender  sitting  by  his  death- 
bed as  a  pawnbroker  or  a  pawnbroker's  wife." 

It's  wonderful  how  with  some  people  this  family  pride 
will  keep  up  to  the  last.  Of  course  it  isn't  so  much  nowa- 
days, when  ladies  of  title  marry  rich  tradesmen,  and  are 
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very  glad  to  get  them,  and  noblemen  don't  mind  making 
a  marine-store  dealer's  daughter  a  lady,  if  her  pa  has 
enough  money  to  give  her  a  fine  dowry. 

But  the  Squire  was  one  of  the  proud  old  sort  that  began 
to  go  out  when  railways  began  to  come  in.  That's  how  Mr. 
Wilkins,  the  parish  clerk,  who  uses  our  parlour  regularly 
of  an  evening,  puts  it.  It  was  Mr.  Wilkins — quite  a 
character  in  his  way,  as  you'll  say  when  you  know  more 
about  him — who  told  me  the  story  of  the  old  Squire 
after  whose  Arms  our  house  is  named. 

The  people  who  had  our  house  at  the  time  were  the 
Squire's  butler  and  his  wife,  and  of  course  they  made  their 
dear  old  master  as  comfortable  as  they  could,  and  made  his 
bill  as  light  as  possible,  for  he  would  pay  for  everything 
with  the  little  bit  of  money  he'd  got,  and  would  swear 
just  as  he  used  to  do  in  former  days  if  they  didn't  let  him 
have  his  bill  regularly. 

One  day  he  said  to  the  doctor,  "  Doctor,  how  long  do  you 
think  I  shall  live?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask?"  said  the  doctor. 

"Because  I  must  cut  my  cloth  according  to  my  measure," 
said  the  Squire.  "  I  want  to  know  how  long  I've  got  to 
spread  my  money  over.  My  funeral  will  be  all  right,  be- 
cause I've  paid  for  that  beforehand." 

Which  he  had,  as  was  found  out  afterwards. 

Well,  the  doctor  was  in  a  fix.  He  knew  if  he  said  a  long 
time  the  poor  old  gentleman  would  begin  to  starve  himself 
and  do  without  his  wine,  and  if  he  said  a  short  time  he 
thought  it  would  be  cruel;  so  he  said  that  it  all  depended 
upon  the  turn  his  illness  took. 

It  was  in  the  winter  time  that  the  Squire  lay  ill  at  the 
"  Arms,"  and  Christmas  was  coming. 

As  it  came  nearer,  the  Squire  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  everybody  saw  he  was  going  home.  One  evening  the 
landlady  went  up  to  the  Squire's  rooms,  and  found  him  out 
of  bed  with  his  dressing-gown  on,  sitting  in  a  chair  and 
looking  out  of  the  window.  It  was  a  bright,  frosty  evening 
and  the  moon  was  up,  and  you  could  see  a  long  way  off. 

She  went  in  on  tiptoe,  fancying  he  might  be  asleep,  and 
not  wanting  to  wake  him,  and  she  saw  he  was  looking  out 
over  the  fields  right  away  to  the  old  Hall.    It  stood  out  in 
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the  moonlight  far  away,  looking  very  haunted  and  gloomy, 
as  it  often  does  now  when  I  look  at  it  from  that  very 
window. 

The  tears  were  running  down  the  old  man's  face,  and  ho 
was  quite  sobbing,  and  the  landlady  heard  him  say  to  him- 
self, "  The  dear  old  place !  Ah !  if  I  could  only  have  died 
there  I  could  have  died  happy." 

Mr.  Owen  used  to  come  every  day  to  ask  after  the 
Squire,  and  the  landlady  told  him  about  this,  and  he  set 
about  thinking  if  something  couldn't  be  managed.  He 
knew  the  Squire  wouldn't  take  charity  or  be  beholden  to 
anybody,  or  accept  a  favour ;  and  the  thing  was — how  could 
he  be  got  back  to  the  Hall  believing  it  was  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Owen  told  his  wife — the  Squire's  daughter — and 
they  both  put  their  heads  together,  as  the  saying  is.  Miss 
Di,  as  she  was  always  called  about  here,  suddenly  had  an 
idea,  and  Mr.  Owen  went  to  London  that  night. 

The  next  day  the  Squire  was  told  that  an  old  friend 
wanted  to  see  him,  and  when  he  was  told  it  was  a  friend 
of  the  old  wild  days  he  said,  "  Let  him  come — let  him  come." 

The  friend  was  Colonel  Eackstraw — that  was  the  name, 
I  think — a  great  gambler,  like  the  Squire — and  it  was  to 
him  the  Squire  had  lost  the  Hall. 

It  was  quite  a  meeting,  those  two  old  fellows  seeing 
each  other  again,  they  say,  and  they  began  to  talk  about 
old  times  and  the  adventures  they  had  had,  and  the 
Squire  got  quite  chirrupy,  and  chuckled  at  things  they 
remembered. 

"  Ah,  Eackstraw,"  says  the  Squire  presently,  "  I  never 
had  your  luck ;  you  were  always  a  lucky  dog,  and  you 
broke  me  at  last.  I  didn't  mind  anything  but  the  old 
place — that  settled  me." 

"  Well,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  I  haven't  done  much  good 
by  it.  There  it  stands.  The  people  I  let  it  to  have 
cleared  out  (which  wasn't  true),  and  I'll  sell  it  cheap." 
(He'd  sold  it  long  ago,  and  the  people  living  in  it  were 
big  wholesale  tailors.) 

"  So  the  old  place  is  for  sale  ?  "  says  the  Squire. 

"  Yes  ;  will  you  buy  it  ?  " 

"  I,  my  dear  fellow  !  I'm  a  pauper." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  I  forgot,"  says  the  old  Colonel. 
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"  Well,  I've  come  to  cheer  you  up  a  bit.     I  suppose  you 
never  touch  the  pictures  now  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  says  the  Squire,  "not  for  a  long  time.  I 
haven't  had  any  money  to  lose." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  quiet  game  with  you  for 
auld  lang  syne,"  says  the  Colonel.  "  Shall  I  ring  for  a 
pack?" 

"  I  should  like  it.  I  should  like  to  have  one  more  turn 
with  you,  old  friend,  before  I  die  ;  but — but " 

"  Oh,  come,  it'll  do  you  good — cheer  you  up  ;  and  as  to 
the  stakes — well,  we'll  play  for  silver,  just  to  make  the 
game  interesting." 

After  a  lot  of  coaxing  the  old  Squire  consented,  and  the 
Colonel  got  the  cards,  and  pulled  a  table  up  to  the  bed, 
and  they  began  to  play. 

The  Squire  soon  forgot  everything  in  playing.  The  old 
excitement  came  back ;  his  cheeks  got  red,  and  his  eyes 
grew  bright,  and  he  kept  making  jokes  just  as  they  say  he 
used  to  do. 

He  had  wonderful  luck,  for  he  won  everything,  and  he 
was  so  excited  he  must  have  fancied  himself  back  again  at 
the  club  by  the  way  he  went  on.  When  he  had  won  they 
made  the  stakes  higher,  and  he  kept  winning,  till  he  had 
won  quite  a  lot.  The  Colonel  had  bank-notes  in  his 
pocket  and  he  paid  them  over,  and  presently  he  said — 

"Look  here,  Stretford,  I'll  play  you  double  or  quits  the  lot." 

The  Squire  was  like  a  boy  now.  "All  right,"  he  said; 
"  come  on."  He  won,  and  the  Colonel  had  to  owe  him  a 
lot  of  money. 

When  the  Squire  was  quite  worked  up  the  Colonel  cried 
out,  "  A  thousand !  "  He  lost  it.  "  Double  or  quits  ! " 
He  lost  again — and  so  on  till  he  had  lost  a  fortune  :  and 
then  he  pretented  to  be  awfully  wild,  and  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  and  shouted  out,  "  Confound  it,  I'm  not 
going  to  be  beaten  !  I'll  play  you  the  Hall  against  what 
you've  won." 

I  wish  you  could  hear  Mr.  Wilkins  tell  the  story  as  he 
told  it  to  Harry  and  me  in  our  bar  parlour.  He  made  us 
quite  hot  the  way  he  described  this  game  with  the  Colonel 
and  the  dying  Squire,  and  he  made  it  quite  real,  which  I 
can't  do  in  writing.     We  were  quite  carried  away,  and  I 
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knew  when  it  came  to  the  Hall  being  staked,  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  described  the  Squire  sitting  up,  almost  at  death's 
door,  and  laughing  and  shouting,  and  evidently  carried 
away  by  "  the  ruling  passion  "  (that's  what  Mr.  Wilkins 
called  it),  that  he  must  have  believed  himself  back  again 
at  his  club  and  the  devil-may-car©  fellow  he  was  in  those 
days. 

"  Done  !  "  said  the  Squire. 

And  then  they  played  for  the  old  Hall  that  the  Squire 
had  lost  ten  years  ago. 

And  the  Squire  won  it  ! 

As  he  won  the  game  he  flung  the  cards  up  in  the  air,  and 
shouted  out  so  loud  that  the  landlady  ran  up,  thinking  he 
was  in  a  fit  or  something. 

"  I've  won  it !  "  he  cried.  "  Thank  God— thank  God !  " 
Then  he  fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  burst  out  crying  like  a 
child. 

The  doctor  came  in  to  him  and  gave  him  something,  and 
by-and-by  they  got  him  to  sleep. 

"  He'll  rally  a  bit,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  the  excitement's 
done  him  good,  but  he'll  go  back  again  all  the  quicker 
afterwards." 

***** 

The  next  morning  it  was  all  over  the  village  that  the 
Squire  was  better,  and  was  going  back  to  the  Hall  again  ; 
that  he'd  come  into  money  or  something,  and  had  bought 
it  back  again.  Mr.  Owen  arranged  everything — him  and 
Miss  Di — or  Mrs.  Owen,  I  should  say. 

The  people  came  from  far  and  near,  and  gathered  about 
the  old  place  when  they  heard  that  the  Squire  was  coming, 
and  they  determined  to  give  him  a  grand  welcome. 

The  doctor  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Owen  that  morning,  and  determined  to  try  the  experiment. 
He  got  the  Squire  up  and  dressed,  and,  well  wrapped  up, 
he  was  carried  down  and  put  in  a  close  carriage,  and  then 
they  drove  away  to  the  Hall. 

The  people  shouted  like  mad  when  they  saw  the  Squire 
coming,  and  they  took  the  horses  out,  and  dragged  the 
carriage  right  up  to  the  doors. 

The  landlord  of  the  "  Arms "  was  there  in  his  old 
butler's  coat,  and  he  received  the  Squire,  and  he  was  taken 
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into  the  big  room,  which  had  been  the  justice-room,  and 
the  villagers  all  crowded  in ;  and  the  Squire,  sitting  in  his 
old  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  received  them,  and,  after  he  had 
had  some  stimulant,  made  a  little  speech  that  brought 
tears  into  the  people's  eyes,  and  thanked  them,  and  said  he 
should  die  happy  now,  for  he  should  die  master  of  the  dear" 
old  place. 

***** 

After  that  the  Squire  never  left  his  bed,  but  he  was  very 
happy ;  he  lay  in  the  old  room — the  room  his  wife  had 
died  in — and  all  the  old  things  were  about  him,  just  as  he 
had  left  them ;  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  told  the  doctor 
to  send  for  his  daughter  and  "  the  pawnbroker." 

They  came,  and  the  Squire  kissed  his  daughter,  and  said 
he  was  so  happy  he  couldn't  let  anything  mar  his  happi- 
ness ;  so  he  forgave  her  and  kissed  her,  and  then  held  out 
his  hand  and  said,  "  Mr.  Owen,  they  tell  me  that  for  a 
pawnbroker  you  are  a  very  decent  fellow." 

He  didn't  live  very  long  after  that — only  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  he  saw  his  daughter  every  day,  and  she  was  holding 
his  hand  when  he  died.  It  was  just  in  the  twilight  he 
went — only  the  firelight  let  everything  in  the  room  be 
seen. 

He  had  been  sinking  for  days,  and  hadn't  said  much ;  but 
he  seemed  to  get  a  little  strength  for  a  moment  then.  He 
had  had  his  wife's  portrait  brought  from  Mrs.  Owen's  and 
hung  on  the  wall  opposite  his  bed.  He  looked  at  that — a 
long,  loving  look — and  his  lips  seemed  to  move  as  if  he 
was  saying  a  little  prayer. 

Then  he  pressed  his  daughter's  hand,  and  she  stooped 
and  kissed  him,  and  listened  to  catch  his  words,  for  he 
spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  at  peace  with 
everybody,  and  I'm  so  glad  to  die  in  the  old  place.  Tell 
the  pawnbroker  " — a  little  smile  passed  over  his  face  as  he 
whispered  the  word — "tell  the  pawnbroker  that  I  for- 
gave  " 

Miss  Di  could  catch  no  more.  The  lips  moved,  but  no 
sound  came.  Then  all  was  quiet.  A  little  gentle  breathing, 
then  a  deep  long  sigh — a  happy  sigh — and  then — the  end. 
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When  Mr.  Wilkins  first  told  me  and  Harry  that  story, 
the  way  ho  told  it  (oh,  if  I  could  only  tell  it  in  writing  like 
that!)  made  me  cry.  and  Harry — he  pulled  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  had  a  cold  just  like  he  had  when  the  clergy- 
man was  reading  our  marriage  service.  Several  times 
while  that  service  was  on  I  thought  Harry  had  a  dreadful 
cold,  but  he  said  afterwards,  "  Little  woman,  it  wasn't  a 
cold ;  it  was  the  words  and  the  thoughts  that  came  int> 
my  heart  and  made  it  feel  too  big  for  my  waistcoat;  and  I 
felt  once  or  twice  as  if  I  should  have  liked  to  put  my 
knuckles  in  my  eyes,  and  boo-hoo,  like  I  used  to  when  I 
was  a  boy." 

Itcamehometo  us,  you  see,  having  the  "Stretford  Arms;" 
and  it  being  in  our  house  that  it  all  happened,  long,  long 
ago — and  that  room,  the  Squire's  room,  was  my  pride  after 
that,  and  I  kept  it  a  perfect  picture ;  but  I  never  dusted 
it  or  arranged  it  without  thinking  of  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man sitting  in  the  big  armchair,  and  looking  out  in  the 
moonlight  at  the  old  home  that  he  had  lost — the  home  his 
race  had  lived  and  died  in  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Of  course  ae  soon  as  we'd  got  over  the  first  effect  of  the 
story,  we  asked  Mr.  Wilkins  to  explain  how  it  had  been 
done,  though  we  guessed  a  good  deal. 

He  told  us  that  it  was  all  through  Mr.  George  Owen — 
("  He  was  a  brick,"  said  Harry,  and  though  I  couldn't  call 
him  a  brick,  because  somehow  or  other  "  brick  "  isn't  a 
woman's  word,  I  said  he  was  an  angel,  which  Harry  says 
is  the  feminine  of  "brick") — and  it  was  he  who  had 
arranged  the  whole  thing. 

The  wholesale  tailors  were  going  away  for  three  months, 
and  Mr.  Owen  had  got  them  to  let  him  rent  the  place  of 
them  for  the  time,  and  longer  if  he  wanted  it,  and  then 
he  had  gone  off  to  London  and  found  the  Colonel,  who 
was  an  old  bachelor  living  in  Albany  something — whether 
the  barracks  or  the  street  I  forget — and,  knowing  the  whole 
story  from  Miss  Di,  he  had  begged  him  to  come  down  and 
assist  in  the  trick — if  trick  is  the  word  for  such  a  noble 
action. 

The  Colonel  had  played  to  lose,  the  money  being  Mr. 
Owen's,  and  it  had  all  been  arranged,  and  he  was  very 
glad  to  do  it  for  his  old  friend,  for  though  a  born  gambler, 
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the  Hall  had  always  stuck  in  his  throat — to  use  a  common 
saying. 

I  wrote  the  story  down  when  Mr.  Wilkins  had  told  it 
■us,  because  I  thought  if  ever  I  wrote  the  memoirs  of  our 
inn,  I  couldn't  begin  with  a  better  one  than  the  story  of 
old  Squire  Stretford,  seeing  that  the  strangest  part  of  it 
took  place  in  our  house,  and  that  our  house  is  the  "  Stret- 
ford Arms,"  and  the  Stretfords  are  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  the  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  left  the  neighbourhood  soon  after 
that ;  they  sold  their  house,  and  went  to  live  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  wholesale  tailors  came  back 
again.  The  eldest  son  of  the  tailors  has  the  place  now,  and 
he  sometimes  comes  in  and  has  a  chat  with  Harry.  When 
he  was  a  boy  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  his  people  never  knew 
what  had  become  of  him  for  ever  so  long,  and  gave  him 
up  for  dead,  till  one  morning  his  ma  came  down  to  break- 
fast and  found  a  letter  from  him,  dated  from  some  awful 
place  where  cannibals  live.  It  was  some  island  that  Harry 
knew  quite  well,  having  been  there  with  his  ship,  but  since 
cannibalism  had  been  done  away  with,  it  being  many  years 
after  the  wholesale  tailor's  eldest  son  was  in  those  parts. 

Of  course  he  is  a  middle-aged  man  now,  this  eldest  son, 
and  settled  down,  and  has  the  business,  and  is  quite  re- 
formed ;  but  he  likes  to  come  and  talk  to  Harry  about  that 
cannibal  island,  and  foreign  parts  which  they  have  both 
visited.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
us  in  business,  Harry  having  been  a  sailor.  People  seem 
to  like  sailors,  and,  of  course,  if  they  can  talk  at  all,  and 
can  remember  what  they  have  seen,  their  conversation  is 
sure  to  be  interesting. 

When  Harry  sometimes  begins  to  spin  a  yarn  of  an 
evening,  everybody  leaves  off  talking  and  listens  to  him, 
not  because  he  is  the  landlord,  but  because  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  that  is  worth  listening  to,  about  places  and 
people  that  nobody  else  in  the  company  knows  anything 
about.  I  wish  I  could  use  some  of  his  stories  here,  but  I 
can't,  because  I  am  only  going  to  write  about  what  be- 
longs to  our  hotel  and  the  village,  and  the  things  that  I 
see  and  hear  myself. 

When  the  gentleman  who  lives  at  the  Hall  that  was 
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the  home  of  the  Stretfords  for  so  many  years  comes  in  of 

an  evening,  of  course  we  always  ask  him  in  the 

***** 
The  cat  asleep  in  baby's  cradle !  Oh,  Harry !  and  I 
only  left  you  with  him  for  half  an  hour  while  I  did  my 
writing.  Don't  laugh !  please  don't  laugh !  I've  heard 
the  most  terrible  things  about  cats  in  babies'  cradles.  I 
declare  I  can't  trust  you  with  baby  for  a  second. 
Thought  they  looked  so  pretty  together,  did  you  ?  A 
nice  thing  if  I'd  found  my  dear  baby  with  its  breath 
sucked  by  the  cat,  and  its  father  looking  on  laughing  ! 
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MISS  W ABB'S  YOUNG  MAN. 

I  told  you  that  when  we  took  over  the  "  Stretford  Arms  " 
we  kept  most  of  the  people  about  the  place,  and  among 
them  the  barmaid,  Miss  Ward — Clara  we  generally  called 
her.  She  was  a  great  help  to  us,  knowing  the  ways  of 
the  place  and  the  customers ;  for  you  may  be  sure  every- 
thing was  very  strange  to  us  at  first. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  once  or  twice  I  really  felt  in- 
clined to  sit  down  and  cry,  you  would  laugh  at  me ;  but 
it  was  true.  I  said  to  Harry,  when  we  went  to  bed  the 
first  night,  quite  worn  out,  "  Harry,  we  shall  be  ruined  ! 
We've  gone  into  a  business  we  know  nothing  about,  and 
we  shall  lose  all  our  money." 

Harry  laughed,  and  said  I  was  a  goose,  and  he  was 
soon  fast  asleep.  But  I  lay  awake  for  ever  so  long,  imagin- 
ing all  manner  of  dreadful  things  ;  even  seeing  ourselves 
seized  for  rent,  the  customers  having  all  gone  away 
through  my  knowing  nothing  about  the  business.  And 
when  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,  I  was  seeing  a  great  big 
navvy  come  into  the  bar  and  begin  to  swear,  and  throw 
quart  pots  at  the  plate  glass,  and  Harry  jumping  over  the 
bar  and  having  a  fight  with  him,  and  both  of  them  rolling 
over  on  the  floor,  and  knocking  their  heads  against  the 
spittoons. 

If  once  I  begin  to  think  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  I 
think  dreadful  things,  and  they  seem  quite  real  at  the 
time.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  everything  in  your  life 
seems  going  wrong  sometimes  when  you  lie  awake  at 
night,  and  when  you've  been  to  sleep  and  wake  up  in  the 
morning  everything  seems  to  have  come  right  again  ? 
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I  know  that  the  first  night  at  our  now  homo,  when  I 
didn't  sleep,  beside  the  things  I've  told  you,  I  imagined 
people  coming  and  taking  our  rooms,  and  staying  for  a 
week  and  not  paying  their  bills,  and  I  couldn't  get  out  of 
my  head  a  story  I  had  once  heard  about  a  gentleman  who 
stayed  a  month  at  an  hotel,  and  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  borrowed  ten  pounds,  and  wont  away  leaving  a  very 
heavy  box,  and  when  the  box  was  opened  it  was  full  of 
nothing  but  bricks. 

And  I  was  dreadfully  frightened  about  the  licensing 
laws.  I  didn't  know  much  about  them,  but  I  had  read 
cases  in  the  papers  about  landlords  being  summoned,  and 
the  first  night,  when  it  was  closing  time,  and  the  customers 
in  our  bar  and  smoking-room  were  slow  in  going,  and 
Harry  had  to  say,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  please  !  "  twice,  and 
still  they  stopped  talking,  and  one  old  gentleman  didn't 
seem  as  if  he'd  ever  get  into  his  overcoat,  being  a  little 
paralyzed  on  one  side,  I  felt  inclined  to  drop  down  on  my 
knees  and  say,  "  Oh,  do  go ;  please  go !  Fancy  if  the 
policeman  comes  and  Harry's  summoned  !  " 

Of  course  I  soon  got  over  this  sort  of  thing,  and  now 
they  tell  me  I  make  a  very  good  landlady  indeed  ;  but  at 
first  everything  made  me  dreadfully  nervous,  and  I  made 
a  few  mistakes. 

Miss  Ward,  as  I  told  you,  was  our  right  hand.  She  was 
a  tall,  rather  pretty  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
about  five-and-twenty,  with  a  history,  which  she  told  me 
one  afternoon  when  we  were  slack,  and  we  were  both  sit- 
ting in  the  parlour  doing  needlework. 

Her  father  was  a  farmer  in  Essex,  but,  times  being  bad, 
she  was  taken  by  her  uncle,  who  had  a  large  hotel  and  no 
children  of  his  own,  and  brought  up  like  a  lady,  only  just 
superintending  things  that  her  aunt,  being  an  invalid, 
couldn't  see  to. 

Her  uncle  had  made  a  fortune  with  his  hotel,  and  could 
have  retired,  but  instead  of  that  he  took  to  sporting,  and 
went  to  race  meetings,  and  was  a  good  deal  away  from 
home. 

After  a  time,  people  began  to  notice  a  change  in  his 
manner,  and  he  neglected  his  business  altogether,  and 
would  come  home  sometimes  with  his  dog-cart  full  of  logs 
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of  mutton,  and  poultry,  and  things,  which  he  said  he'd 
bought  cheap.  One  day  he  brought  home  fifty  ducks  in 
his  trap ;  and  another  day  he  brought  six  mastiff  dogs,  and 
they  were  all  kept  chained  up  in  the  yard,  and  a  nice 
noise  they  made. 

But  that  wasn't  the  worst.  He  got  very  violent  if  his 
wife  objected  to  his  buying  things,  and  she  said  she  was 
sure  he  wasn't  right  in  his  head.  After  a  terrible  quarrel 
about  his  buying  four  billiard  tables,  and  having  them 
sent  home,  with  nowhere  to  put  them,  he  went  off,  and 
was  away  for  weeks,  and  when  he  came  back  he  never 
said  where  he'd  been,  but  letters  began  to  come,  and  his 
wife  opened  them,  and  it  seemed  he'd  been  about  the 
country  and  had  bought  horses  and  traps  everywhere, 
and  had  left  them  at  different  yards  at  hotels,  and  there 
they  were,  eating  their  heads  off— the  horses,  not  ^the 
traps. 

And  they  found  out  that  he'd  bought  a  sailing  vessel  at 
Brighton,  and  it  was  lying  on  the  beach;  and  in  London 
he'd  been  to  a  sale  and  bought  a  lot  of  pictures,  and  had 
them  sent  to  a  furniture  depository,  where  they  were 
standing  at  a  fearful  rent. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  couldn't  think  of  enough  ways 
to  fool  his  money  away,  and  they  found  he'd  got  rid  of 
thousands. 

His  wife  went  to  a  solicitor  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  stop  him  getting  rid  of  any  more,  and  when  he  found 
it  out  he  jumped  about  the  place  and  smashed  the  furni- 
ture, and  went  down  in  the  cellar  with  a  hammer  and 
broke  bottles,  till  you  could  have  swum  about  the  place  in 
mixed  wine. 

Everybody  said  that  his  brain  was  softening,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  he  would  have  to  be  put  under 
restraint.  Poor  Clara  told  me  they  had  a  dreadful  time  with 
him,  and  it  came  to  the  worst  one  evening,  when  there 
was  a  ball  and  supper  being  given  in  the  big  room  be- 
longing to  the  hotel.  Everything  was  ready  for  the 
supper ;  pies  and  jellies,  and  creams,  and  tipsy  cakes  :  and 
her  uncle  went  into  the  supper-room  when  the  table  was 
all  beautifully  laid  ;  and  when  the  guests  began  to  come 
in,  he  ordered  them  all    out,    saying  it  was  his  house, 
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and  he  wasn't  going  to  have  a  pack  of  people  dancing  and 
ringing,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep ;  and, 
before  anybody  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  seized 
the  jellies  and  the  creams  and  threw  them  at  the  guests, 
regularly  bombarding  them,  so  to  speak,  before  anybody 
could  stop  him.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight.  The  poor  ladies 
shrieked,  as  jellies  and  creams  came  all  over  them ;  and 
one  gentleman  was  smothered  all  over  his  head  with  a 
dish  of  tipsy  cake,  the  custard  running  down  over  his  face. 

The  people  who  were  just  coming  in  at  the  doorway 
couldn't  get  back,  because  the  people  behind  pressed  for- 
ward; and  there  were  tongues,  and  hams,  and  patties, 
and  fowls,  and  jellies,  and  greasy  things  flying  right  and 
left  and  all  among  them — that  madman  seizing  things 
with  both  hands  to  hurl  at  them. 

When  Miss  Ward  told  me  about  it  first,  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me  help  laughing.  I  could  see  the  jellies  and 
the  creams  hitting  the  people,  and  I  thought  how  ridiculous 
they  must  have  looked ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  very  dreadful, 
and  that  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  house.  People 
wouldn't  come  there  to  have  things  thrown  at  them  by 
the  landlord.  And  when  he  was  put  in  an  asylum,  where 
he  died,  it  was  found  out  he  had  got  rid  of  so  much  money, 
and  was  liable  for  so  much  more,  that  his  affairs  had  to  be 
wound  up  and  the  business  sold.  Out  of  the  wreck  there 
was  only  just  enough  left  for  the  aunt  to  live  on,  and  so 
Miss  Ward  had  to  go  out  as  a  barmaid,  her  own  father  not 
being  able  to  offer  her  a  home,  through  a  large  family, 
and  farming  having  become  so  bad. 

She  had  had  a  good  education,  though,  arid  could  play 
the  piano  and  spoke  a  little  French,  and  was  very  lady- 
like ;  and  that,  I  dare  say,  made  me  take  to  her  at  once. 
I  liked  her  so  much  that  I  always  tried  to  make  the  place 
as  easy  for  her  as  I  could ;  and  when  one  day  she  said  she 
hoped  I  would  have  no  objection  to  her  young  man  coming 
there  to  see  her  occasionally,  I  said,  "  Oh  dear  no ;  cer- 
tainly not." 

I  knew  myself  how  hard  it  was  never  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  word  to  your  sweetheart,  when  perhaps  he's  got  plenty 
of  time  of  an  evening,  now  and  then,  just  to  come  and  say 
a  few  words  to  you  and  cheer  you  up. 
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When  I  told  Harry  lie  was  quite  agreeable.  You  may 
be  sure  he  remembered  how  he  used  to  come  and  see  me, 
and  how  much  happier  we  had  been  when  we  could  see 
each  other  comfortably  without  deceiving  anybody. 

"  She's  a  nice  girl,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  sure  her  young 
man  will  be  respectable,  and  not  one  of  those  low  fellows, 
who  get  in  with  barmaids  and  lead  them  on  to  change 
bad  money  for  them,  and  do  all  manner  of  dreadful  things 
with  the  till." 

It  was  about  a  week  after  that,  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
that  Miss  Ward's  young  man,  who  lived  in  London,  came 
to  our  house  for  the  first  time.  Directly  I  saw  him  I 
didn't  like  him.  He'd  got  red  hair,  which,  of  course, 
oughtn't  to  be  against  a  man,  because  it's  a  thing  he  can't 
help — but  there  was  what  I  call  a  "  shifty "  look  in  his 
face.  He  never  looked  at  you  when  he  spoke  to  you,  and 
when  you  shook  hands  with  him,  his  hand  was  one  of 
those  cold,  clammy  hands  that  I  never  could  abide. 

But  he  was  very  agreeable.  He  brought  me  a  cucumber 
and  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and,  it  being  teatime,  we  asked 
him  to  join  us.  He  was  very  affectionate  and  nice  to 
Miss  Ward,  and  as  they  sat  there  with  us,  and  she  kept 
looking  up  in  his  face,  and  showing  how  proud  she  was  of 
every  word  he  said,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  day 
when  Harry  came  home  from  sea,  and  my  good,  kind 
mistress  let  him  come  down  in  the  kitchen  and  have  tea 
with  us,  and  that  softened  me  towards  Miss  Ward's  young 
man — Mr.  Shipsides  his  name  was — and  I  made  up  my 
mind  I'd  done  him  a  wrong  in  not  liking  him. 

How  he  did  talk,  to  be  sure  !  All  that  teatime  nobody 
else  could  get  a  word  in  edgeways.  He  told  us  all  about 
the  business  he'd  bought  in  London,  and  what  a  nice 
home  he  was  getting  together,  to  be  ready  for  Miss  Ward 
when  she  married  him.  Poor  girl,  how  her  eyes  brightened 
as  he  talked  of  all  the  beautiful  things  she  *was  to  have  in 
her  home ! 

He  said  that  he'd  taken  a  splendid  shop,  and  stocked  it  in 
the  grocery  line,  having  been  an  assistant  at  a  grocer's, 
and  come  into  money  lately,  and  that  he  ihad  the  promise 
of  all  his  former  masters'  customers  to  deal  with  him.  He 
told  us  the  first  day  he  opened  he  had  the  shop  crowded 
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all  day,  and  had  to  take  on  two  extra  assistants,  and 
that  among  his  customers  were  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
and  barons. 

Harry  looked  up  at  that  and  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  swells  like  that  come  to  your  shop  after  their 
grocery?"  " Not  themselves,"  said  Mr.  Shipsides ;  "but 
their  names  are  on  my  books."  "  You're  doing  very  well," 
said  Harry,  "if  you've  got  a  business  like  that — you  must 
be  making  money  fast."  "I  am,"  said  Mr.  Shipsides; 
"  but  of  course  I  can't  put  much  by  yet,  because  I've  got 
relatives'  money  in  the  business  that  helped  to  start  me, 
and  that's  all  got  to  be  paid  out  first,  and  the  place  cost 
me  a  lot  of  money  to  fit  up  and  stock ;  but  by-and-by,  if 
things  go  on  as  they  are  now,  I  shall  be  on  the  high-road 
to  fortune,  and  Clara  will  ride  in  her  carriage." 

Of  course,  I  said  I  hoped  she  would ;  but  all  the  same, 
it  made  me  wince  a  little.  I  had  just  a  little  feeling  of 
womanly  jealousy,  which,  I  suppose,  was  only  natural,  at 
the  idea  of  my  barmaid  riding  in  her  carriage,  while  I  was 
taking  a  twopenny  'bus,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  for,  of 
course,  where  we  lived  there  were  no  twopenny  'buses,  or 
sixpenny  ones  either  for  the  matter  of  that. 

I  think  it  took  Harry  a  bit  aback,  too,  hearing  the  fellow 
go  on  like  that,  for  he  said,  "  I  hope  when  you've  got 
your  carriage  you'll  drive  down  here  with  it.  It'll  do  us 
good,  you  know,  to  let  folks  see  that  we've  got  a  connection 
with  carriage  people." 

Miss  Ward  laughed  at  that,  but  Mr.  Shipsides  coloured 
up  almost  as  red  as  his  hair,  and  I  saw  he  didn't  like 
it,  so  I  turned  the  conversation.  But  he  always  got  it 
back  on  to  himself,  and  the  wonderful  fellow  he  was,  and 
the  wonderful  things  he  was  going  to  do.  He  made  out 
that  he  was  very  highly  connected,  although  he'd  been 
a  grocer's  assistant,  and  said  his  father  was  the  son  of  a 
baronet,  but  had  married  against  his  father's  (the 
baronet's)  wish,  and  had  gone  away — being  proud— and 
never  spoken  to  any  member  of  the  family  again ;  and  when 
he  died  had  made  himself  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
vow  they  would  never  seek  a  reconciliation. 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  Sir  anything  Shipsides,"  Harry  said. 

"  That's  very  likely,"  said    tho    fellow,   "  because    that 

b 
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wasn't  the  name.  My  father  was  so  indignant  that  he 
changed  it  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  his  real  name  was 
one  that  is  known  and  respected  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land." 

And  afterwards  we  found  out  that  his  father  wasn't 
dead  at  all,  but  alive,  and  that  he  was 

But  I  mustn't  anticipate. 

Mr.  Shipsides,  after  tea  was  over,  had  a  cigar  with 
Harry  while  Miss  Ward  went  into  the  bar,  the  house 
being  opened  again.  Harry  got  out  a  box  of  cigars  and 
put  them  on  the  table,  always  doing  the  thing  well,  like 
a  sailor,  for  though  he  is  in  business  on  shore,  he'll  never 
quite  get  rid  of  the  sea.  I  had  to  go  upstairs  to  see  to 
things,  and  Harry  went  into  the  bar,  so  Mr.  Shipsides  was 
left  alone  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  the  box  of  cigars. 
He  didn't  stop  long,  saying  he  had  to  catch  a  train  back 
to  town,  so  he  said  good-bye  to  Miss  Ward  and  shook 
hands  with  Harry  in  the  bar,  and  went  off. 

And  when  Harry  went  into  the  parlour  the  whiskey- 
bottle  was  half  empty,  and  quite  a  dozen  cigars  were  gone, 
and  as  Shipsides  couldn't  have  smoked  them  in  the  time, 
he  must  have  filled  his  pockets. 

Harry  and  I  looked  at  each  other  when  we  found  it  out, 
but  I  said,  "  Don't  say  anything  before  Miss  Ward,  it 
will  only  hurt  her  feelings ;  "  but  after  that  I  tried  to  get 
into  her  confidence  about  her  young  man,  having  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  he  wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  her. 

But  what  she  said  about  him  made  him  out  to  be  quite 
a  beautiful  character.  She  said  that  he  had  brought  up 
his  younger  brother  and  his  sisters,  and  had  paid  for  their 
education  out  of  his  salary,  and  that  he  was  a  most  steady 
young  fellow,  and  had  been  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school, 
and  was  always  asked  to  tea  with  the  clergyman  on  the 
Sundays  that  he  didn't  come  to  see  her. 

"  But  how  did  he  get  the  money  to  buy  this  grand 
business  he  talks  about?"  I  said. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it  was  left  him  in  his  late  master's 
will.  His  master  had  a  great  respect  for  him  because  he 
managed  his  business  so  well  while  he  was  ill.  It  wasn't 
quite  enough  to  start  the  business,  but  the  rest  he  borrowed 
from  his  friends." 
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"  Well,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  you'll  be  very  happy." 

"  I'm  sure  Ave  shall,"  she  said ;  "  he's  so  steady  and  so 
affectionate,  and  he  consults  me  about  everything  for  our 
home,  and  everything  I  want  I'm  to  have." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  live  at  the  business,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh  no,"  she  said;  "Tom"  (that  was  his  Christian 
name)  "  says  it's  not  a  nice  locality  to  live  in,  so  he's 
taken  a  house  a  little  way  out." 

I  didn't  say  any  more,  but  I  thought  a  good  deal.  Still, 
the  poor  girl  might  be  right  about  her  lover;  and  his 
rilling  his  pockets  with  the  cigars  might  only  be  a 
peculiarity.  The  richest  people  often  do  that  sort  of 
thing,  because  I  remember  Harry  telling  me  about  a 
nobleman,  Lord  Somebody,  who  was  invited  to  lunch  on 
board  a  ship  in  harbour  that  Harry  was  on.  There  was  a 
beautiful  cold  champagne  luncheon  laid  out,  and  Harry 
saw  this  nobleman,  while  everybody  was  eating,  put  two 
roast  fowls  in  his  coat-pockets,  and  then  try  to  get  a 
bottle  of  champagne  in  as  well.  The  captain  was  very 
indignant,  and  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "  You  can  eat  as 
much  as  you  like,  sir,  but  don't  pocket  the  things."  Lord 
Somebody  turned  very  red,  and.  said,  "  Dash  it,  sir !  do 
you  know  I'm  a  nobleman?"  "You  may  be  a  nobleman," 
taid  the  captain ;  "  but  I'm  hanged  if  you're  a  gentleman ; 
and  if  you  don't  put  those  cold  fowls  back  on  the  table 
you'll  go  ashore  a  jolly  sight  quicker  than  you  came 
aboard."  The  lord  who  did  that  was  a  well-known  noble- 
man, and  very  rich,  so  that  pocketing  things  isn't  any 
proof  of  a  man  being  a  nobody  or  poor. 

Two  or  three  days  after  that  Harry  went  to  London  on 
business,  and  when  he  came  back  he  said,  "I  say,  little 
woman,  do  you  remember  that  Shipsides  telling  us  that 
dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  barons  were  his  customers  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Yes,  I  do." 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  "I  know  where  he  got  that  from. 
There's  a  tea  advertised  all  along  the  railway  lines  in  all 
the  stations,  and  it  says  on  it,  'as  supplied  to  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  and  barons.'  He's  seen  that,  and  that 
put  it  into  his  head.  If  he'd  tell  one  lie  he'd  tell  another, 
and  mark  my  words,  Mary  Jane,  Miss  Ward's  young  man 
is  a  humbug." 
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Two  Sundays  after  that  Mr.  Shipsides  came  down  again, 
but  we  didn't  ask  him  in  to  tea.  We  had  company,  which 
was  one  reason,  but  really  we  didn't  want  to  encourage 
him,  feeling  sure  he  was  a  man  who  would  take  advantage 
of  kindness. 

But  it  was  an  awful  nuisance,  for  all  the  evening  he 
was  leaning  over  the  bar,  talking  to  our  barmaid,  and 
taking  her  attention  off  her  work.  I  didn't  like  to  say 
anything,  no  more  did  Harry,  especially  as  we  weren't 
very  busy,  many  of  our  regular  customers  not  being  in  on 
Sunday  evenings,  when  we  did  more  of  a  chance  trade 
than  anything — principally  people  who'd  been  down  to 
the  place  for  the  day  from  London,  or  people  driving  home 
to  town,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

When  it  was  closing  time  the  fellow  didn't  offer  to  go, 
so  Harry  said,  "  I  say,  Mr.  Shipsides,  the  train  for  London 
goes  in  ten  minutes.  You'll  have  to  hurry  to  the  station 
to  catch  it." 

He  went  away  then,  and  we  closed  the  doors ;  but  about 
twenty  minutes  afterwards  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell, 
just  as  we  were  going  upstairs  to  bed. 

Harry  went  to  the  door,  but  didn't  open  it,  saying, 
"  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  Me,"  said  a  voice. 

"Who's  me?" 

"  Mr.  Shipsides." 

And  if  it  wasn't  him  come  back  again.  So  Harry 
opened  the  door  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  I've  missed  the  train,"  he  said;  "  so  I'll  have  to  take 
a  room  here  for  the  night." 

Harry  didn't  know  what  to  say,  so  he  let  him  in,  and 
gave  him  a  candle,  and  showed  him  upstairs  to  a  room. 

We  didn't  like  it  at  all,  but  Harry  said  we  couldn't  turn 
a  customer  away ;  and  of  course  Shipsides  only  came  as  a 
customer,  and  would  have  to  pay  for  his  room. 

The  next  morning  he  came  dowD,  and  walked  into  the 
coffee-room  as  bold  as  brass,  and  ordered  his  breakfast. 
He  had  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  chop  cooked,  and  then  he 
wanted  hot  buttered  toast  and  marmalade. 

I  waited  on  him,  though  I  didn't  like  it,  but  I  wouldn't 
send  Miss  Ward  im     Hairy  said  it  was  better  not, 
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He  talked  away  to  me  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  but  quite 
grand,  just  as  if  he  was  patronizing  our  house,  and  he  had 
the  impudence  to  say  that  the  tea  wasn't  strong  enough, 
and  would  I  make  him  some  more,  and  when  he  began  to 
tell  me  how  he  liked  his  tea  made  I  flushed  up  and  said, 
"I  think  J  ought  to  know  how  to  make  tea,  Mr.  Shipsides." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,"  he  said ;  "  but  where  do  you  buy  your 
tea?  Perhaps  it's  the  fault  of  the  article,  and  not  the 
making." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said ;  "  the  tea  is  all  right — it's  the  same  that's 
supplied  to  the  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  barons. 
You've  seen  it  advertised  at  all  the  railway-stations." 

I  couldn't  help  saying  it,  he  made  me  so  indignant.  He 
didn't  say  anything,  but  I  made  the  next  tea  very  weak 
on  purpose,  and  he  drank  it  without  a  murmur. 

After  he'd  done  his  breakfast  I  put  the  time-table  in 
front  of  him,  and  I  said,  "  The  next  train's  at  9.15.  Hadn't 
you  better  go  ?     You'll  be  late  to  business." 

'•  Oh  no,"  he  said.  "  Now  I'm  here  I'll  stop  for  the  day. 
I've  a  customer  at  one  of  the  big  houses  near  here.  I'll 
go  and  look  him  up." 

He  went  out,  but  he  came  back  at  dinner-time  and 
ordered  a  dinner  in  the  coffee-room.  He  wanted  fish,  but 
I  said,  "  We  don't  have  fish  on  Mondays — it  isn't  fresh." 
So  he  had  soup  and  a  fowl  and  bacon,  and  when  I  said, 
"What  beer  will  you  have?"  he  said,  "Oh,  I'll  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  the  good  of  the  house.  Bring  me  a  bottle 
of  champagne." 

I  went  to  Harry  about  it,  and  he  went  in  and  said, 
"  Look  here,  old  man ;  let's  understand  each  other.  Of 
course,  you're  not  here  at  my  invitation." 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  the  fellow.  "  I'm  here  for  my  own 
pleasure,  Mr.  Beckett,  and  I  suppose  I  can  have  what  I 
like,  if  I  pay  for  it." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Harry  ;  and  he  went  and  got  him  the 
champagne. 

I  could  see  Miss  Ward  didn't  quite  like  it.  She  felt 
that  it  wasn't  quite  the  thing,  she  being  our  barmaid,  for 
him  to  come  staying  there,  and  swelling  about  the  place, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  business  in  London. 

But  he  didn't  see  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way, 
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evidently,  for  after  dinner  he  went  into  the  bar-parlour 
and  called  for  a  cigar:  "One  of  your  best,  old  man,  and 
none  of  your  Britishers" — that's  what  he  had  the  im- 
pudence to  say. 

You  may  be  sure  Harry  didn't  put  the  box  down  by  him 
this  time.  He  got  a  cigar  out  and  put  it  in  a  glass,  and 
brought  it  to  him. 

The  champagne  had  evidently  made  him  even  more 
talkative  than  usual,  for  he  began  to  find  fault  with  the 
place,  and  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do.  I  stood  it  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  I  let  out.  "  Mr.  Shipsides,"  I  said, 
"  I  think  we  are  quite  capable  of  managing  our  own  busi- 
ness, although  it  isn't  like  yours — one  that  manages 
itself." 

"Oh,  no  offence,  I  hope,"  he  said,  "only  you're  young 
beginners,  and  I  didn't  think  you  were  above  taking  a 
hint.  I've  stayed  at  some  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  kingdom 
in  my  time,  you  see,  and  I  know  how  things  ought  to  be 
clone." 

I  was  so  wild  that  I  took  my  work-basket  and  went  and 
sat  in  the  bar;  and  presently  he  came  there  and  began 
talking  to  Miss  Ward,  which  I  thought  very  rude,  and  it 
didn't  look  well  at  all. 

Harry  had  gone  out  to  see  the  builder,  who  was  going 
to  fix  up  some  stabling  for  us,  as  we  meant  to  have  a  nice 
place  for  people  driving  to  put  up  their  traps  and  horses ; 
and  the  cook  wanted  to  speak  to  me  in  the  kitchen  about 
the  oven,  which  had  gone  wrong,  so  I  went  to  her ;  and 
presently  I  thought  it  was  a  good  chance  to  call  Miss  Ward 
out  of  the  bar  and  tell  her  to  give  Mr.  Shipsides  a  gentle 
hint  that  he  was  making  too  free. 

So  I  said,  "  Cook,  just  tell  Miss  Ward  I  want  her  for  a 
moment." 

Miss  Ward  came,  and  I  spoke  to  her  as  nicely  as  I  could, 
and  she  saw  that  I  was  right,  and  promised  to  tell  her 
young  man  that  we  would  like  him  to  keep  his  place,  and 
not  interfere  with  our  business. 

We  went  back  together,  and,  when  we  get  to  the  bar,  if 
there  wasn't  that  fellow  actually  serving  a  customer,  just 
as  if  he  were  the  landlord  of  the  place.  It  took  my  breath 
away.     "Well,  I  never!"  I  said.     "If  your  young  man 
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stops  here  much  longer,  Miss  Ward,  he'll  put  his  name  up 
over  the  door." 

Poor  girl,  she  blushed  to  her  eyes.  "  It  is  only  Lis 
way,"  she  said;  "  he  doesn't  mean  any  harm."  Then  she 
went  into  the  bar  and  whispered  something  to  him,  and 
he  came  and  took  his  hat  and  went  out.  But  he  came 
back  at  teatime  and  ordered  his  tea  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  rang  the  bell  for  more  coals  to  be  put  on  the  fire,  and 
made  such  a  fire  up  that  it  was  enough  to  roast  the  place, 
and  while  he  was  sitting  toasting  himself  in  front  of  it 
two  coffee-room  customers  arrived,  a  lady  and  gentleman 
who  had  come  by  train — very  nice  people.  They  took  our 
best  bedroom,  and  had  some  nice  luggage  that  looked 
very  genteel.  They  ordered  dinner  in  the  coffee-room  for 
seven  o'clock,  and  when  I  went  in  to  lay  the  table  that 
fellow  had  gone  and  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  was  bang- 
ing away  at  it  and  singing  a  horrid  music-hall  song. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  I  said,  quite  sharply.  "  There  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  staying  in  the  house,  and  they  won't  like  it." 

He  shut  the  piano  and  went  and  stuck  his  back  against 
the  fire,  and  stood  there  with  his  coat-tails  over  his  arm. 

"  Harry,"  I  said  to  my  husband  when  he  came  in,  "  you 
must  get  rid  of  that  fellow.     If  you  don't,  I  will !  " 

So  Harry  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Look  here,  Shipsidee, 
I  don't  think  our  hotel  is  good  enough  for  you.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you'd  pay  your  bill  and  take  your  custom  some- 
where else." 

He  looked  Harry  up  and  down  in  his  nasty,  red-haired, 
contemptuous  way,  and  then  he  said,  "  All  right,  Beckett " 
— no  Mr.,  mind  you — "  all  right,  Beckett ;  if  you're  inde- 
pendent, so  am  I.     I'll  say  good-bye  to  Clara  and  be  off." 

"  When  you've  paid  your  bill,"  says  Harry. 

"  Oh,  that'll  be  all  right !     I'll  send  you  a  cheque." 

"  I  don't  want  a  cheque  for  twenty-five  shillings,"  says 
Harry.     "  Cash'll  do  for  me." 

"  I  haven't  got  the  cash  with  me,"  ,  says  the  fellow ; 
"  and  if  my  cheque  isn't  good  enough,  you  can  stop  it  out 
of  Clara's  wages." 

And  with  that  he  walks  into  the  bar,  kisses  Clara  before 
the  customers,  sticks  his  hat  on  one  side,  defiant  like,  and 
walks  out  of  the  place  as  bold  as  brass. 
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And  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  Miss  Ward's  young 
man,  and  the  last  she  saw  of  him  too,  poor  girl — for  bad 
as  we  thought  him,  he  turned  out  to  be  worse. 

A  few  days  after  he  went,  Harry  had  to  go  to  town  to 
see  the  brewers,  and,  having  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  after 
he'd  done  his  business,  he  thought  he'd  go  and  look  at 
Shipsides'  shop,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was. 

He  knew  the  address,  because  Miss  Ward  used  to  write 
to  her  lover  at  it,  and  sometimes  her  letters  lay  about  to 
be  sent  to  post. 

When  he  got  to  the  street  and  found  the  number,  it  was 
a  grocer's — but  quite  a  little  common  shop,  full  of  jam  in 
milk-jugs  and  sugar-basins,  and  flashy-looking  ornaments 
given  away  with  a  pound  of  tea ;  and  the  name  over  the 
door  wasn't  Shipsides  at  all. 

Harry  walked  in,  and  said,  "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Ship- 
sides." 

A  little  old  man,  in  a  dirty  apron,  behind  the  counter 
looked  at  him,  and  said,  "  Private  door ;  knock  twice." 

Harry  thought  that  was  odd;  but  he  went  out  and 
knocked  twice,  and  presently  a  woman  came  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted. 

"  Mr.  Shipsides,"  said  Harry. 

"  Oh  !  "  says  she,  "  are  you  a  friend  of  his  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Harry,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say  at  the 
moment. 

"  Then,"  said  the  woman,  "  p'r'aps  you'll  tell  me  when 
you  saw  him  last,  for  I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  week ;  and 
he's  been  and  let  himself  in  unbeknown  to  me,  and  taken 
his  box  out  somehow,  and  we  want  to  summons  him  for 
the  rent." 

When  Harry  saw  how  the  land  lay — that's  his  sailor 
way  of  putting  it,  and  I've  caught  lots  of  sailor  expressions 
from  him — he  altered  his  tack — that's  another — and  told 
the  woman  that  he  wanted  money  of  Mr.  Shipsides  too ; 
and  at  last  he  got  her  to  talk  freely,  and  she  told  him 
that  the  fellow  was  very  little  better  than  a  swindler,  and 
she  went  upstairs  and  brought  down  a  lot  of  letters  and 
showed  them  to  Harry,  and  told  him  they  had  all  come 
that  week  for  the  fellow — and  what  did  he  think  she 
ought  to  do? 
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They  were  all  in  different  female  handwritings,  and  two 
were  in  Miss  Ward's,  which  Harry  recognized. 

"  It's  my  belief,"  said  the  woman,  "  he's  a  regular  bad 
'un,  and  has  been  imposing  on  a  lot  of  young  women,  and 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  for,  after  he'd  left,  a 
poor  woman  came  here  after  him  and  said  she  was  his  wife 
and  was  in  service,  and  she  wanted  him  to  come  to  her 
missus  and  explain  as  she  was  married,  as  she  was  going 
to  be  turned  away  through  circumstances  which,  being 
a  respectable  married  woman,  ought  not  to  count  against 
her." 

Harry  told  me  that  when  he  heard  that  he  felt  that  if 
he  could  have  met  the  fellow  he'd  have  knocked  him 
down — sailors  being  very  chivalrous,  I  think  the  word  is, 
I  mean,  when  women  are  concerned ;  and  all  the  way 
home  he  thought  of  poor  Miss  Ward,  and  how  I  was  to 
break  it  to  her  that  her  lover  was  a  scoundrel. 

I  had  to  do  it ;  and,  in  trying  to  do  it  gently,  I  blurted 
it  all  out,  and  the  poor  thing  fainted  right  away,  and  was 
so  ill  afterwards  she  had  to  go  to  bed.  I  went  and  sat 
with  her  and  comforted  her,  and  she  cried  and  told  me 
everything.  That  mean  fellow  had  actually  had  thirty 
pounds  out  of  her— all  her  savings,  that  she'd  drawn  out  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  to  give  him,  towards  the 
capital  he  wanted  for  the  grand  business  he  was  doing 
with  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  barons. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  got  over  the  shock,  but  it 
was  a  lesson  to  her,  and  at  last  she  began  to  see  that  she 
was  well  rid  of  such  a  vampire. 

And  a  long  time  after  that  we  found  out — that  is,  Harry 
did — a  lot  more  about  the  beauty.  Happening  to  go  to 
another  house  one  day — a  public-house  in  London — Harry, 
who  knew  the  landlord,  told  him  about  our  barmaid  and 
her  lover,  and  when  he  described  him  the  landlord  said, 
"  Why,  that's  the  fellow  who  had  twenty  pounds  out  of  the 
barmaid  at  the  '  Hat  and  Feathers '  at  Hendon  ! "  And 
then  Harry's  friend  went  and  talked  about  it  in  the  trade, 
and  by-and-by  it  was  found  out  that  Mr.  Shipsides  had  got 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  different  bar- 
maids at  different  places,  and  that  he  was  engaged  to  marry 
them  all,  and  he'd  stayed  at  some  of  the  houses,  just  like  he 
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had  at  ours,  and  never  paid  a  farthing — only  at  one  place 
he'd  borrowed  five  pounds  of  the  landlord  as  well. 

The  last  that  we  found  out  about  him  was  that  he'd 
gone  to  Australia  with  the  wife  of  a  small  shopkeeper  he'd 
lodged  with  afterwards,  and  that  she'd  robbed  her  husband 
of  one  hundred  pounds  to  go  with  him.  I'm  sorry  for  her 
when  she  got  to  Australia  and  her  hundred  pounds  was 
gone. 

Miss  Ward  wasn't  with  us  long  after  that.  I  don't 
think  she   felt  quite  comfortable.     She   fancied   perhaps 

that  in 

#  *  *  *  » 

"  Is  it  a  bad  half-sovereign  ?  Of  course  it  is,  you  stupid 
girl !  What's  the  good  of  bringing  it  to  me  now  ?  Why, 
the  fellow's  half  a  mile  away  by  this  time !  Thought  he 
must  be  respectable,  as  he  asked  for  a  sixpenny  cigar? 
Nonsense  !  He  wanted  nine  and  sixpence  change  for  this 
thing.  I  declare  I  can't  sit  down  quietly  for  ten  minutes 
but  something  goes  wrong  !  " 


C     43     ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BEVEBEND  TOMMY. 


What  a  lot  there  is  in  the  world  that  you  must  die  not 
knowing  anything  about  because  you  don't  get  mixed  up 
with  it !  I  don't  know  if  that's  quite  the  way  to  say  what 
I  mean,  hut  it  came  into  my  head  looking  over  the  things 
I  had  put  down  in  my  diary  that  I  thought  would  he 
worth  telling  about  in  my  new  book  of  experiences  as  the 
landlady  of  a  village  inn. 

At  first  it  was  all  so  new  and  strange  to  me  that  I  didn't 
quite  gather  what  it  meant,  some  of  it.  As  a  servant,  of 
course,  I  saw  a  good  deal,  and  many  strange  characters, 
but  in  their  family  life  mostly.  A  servant  can't  see  much 
of  the  outside  life  of  her  people — in  fact,  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  servants  don't  see  much  outside  at  all,  unless 
it's  shaking  a  cloth  in  the  garden ;  and  many  a  time  when 
I  was  a  servant  have  I  made  that  a  very  long  job  on  a 
fine  morning,  with  the  sun  shining  and  the  birds  singing ; 
for  it  was  so  beautiful  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  feel 
the  soft  wind  blowing  in  your  face  with  just  a  dash  of  the 
scent  of  flowers  in  it.  A  dash  of  the  scent ! — dear,  dear, 
that's  how  your  style  gets  spoiled  by  what  you  have  to 
hear  going  on  round  you !  I  suppose  my  style  will  get 
public-housey  in  time,  if  I'm  not  careful.  It's  hearing  the 
customers  say,  "  Just  a  dash  of  this  in  it,  ma'am,"  and 
"  Just  a  dash  cf  that,"  and  so  on. 

Seeing  the  outside  view  of  life — life  away  from  the 
home — and  being  always  in  a  place  where  all  sorts  of 
people  and  all  sorts  of  characters  come,  I  have  learned 
things  that  I  might  have  been  a  servant  a  hundred  years 
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and  never  have  known.  You  get  a  pretty  good  view  of 
life  under  the  roof  of  an  inn,  and  not  always  a  view  that 
makes  you  very  happy — but  there's  good  and  bad  every- 
where, even  in  the  church. 

I  know  of  a  clergyman  who  was  a  very  fine  preacher 
indeed,  and  a  strict  teetotaller  and  never  entered  a  public- 
house,  but  he  managed  to  be  very  cruel  to  his  wife  on 
gingerbeer  and  lemonade.  And  it  came  out  afterwards  in 
the  courts,  when  the  poor  lady  tried  to  get  a  separation, 
fearing  for  her  life,  that  on  the  day  her  husband  had 
knocked  her  down  and  emptied  the  inkpot  down  her  throat, 
he  had  gone  off  straight  to  a  school  meeting  and  delivered 
the  prizes  for  the  best  essay  on  being  kind  to  animals, 
and  had  made  all  the  people  cry  by  the  beautiful  way  he 
spoke  about  dogs  and  horses  and  cats. 

Our  clergyman,  the  curate,  is  very  different  to  that, 
though  I  must  say  he  is  eccentric.  He  comes  into  our 
coffee-room  now  and  then,  and  will  have  a  glass  of  ale 
and  sit  and  read  the  newspaper,  because  he  lives  by  him- 
self in  lodgings  up  in  the  village.  He  likes  talking  to 
Harry,  and  he  seems  to  like  talking  to  me ;  but  though 
he's  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,  I'm  always  rather 'sorry 
to  see  him  come  in,  especially  when  his  pockets  look  bulgy. 
He's  one  of  those  people  who  go  about  in  awful  places 
with  hammers,  and  chip  bits  of  rock  and  stone  off,  and 
dig  up  bits  of  ground ;  and  he's  always  got  his  coat-pockets 
full  of  sand  and  grit,  and  chalk  and  bits  of  stone,  and 
sometimes  a  lot  of  weeds  and  ferns  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
I  asked  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  parish  clerk,  what  the  name  for 
these  people  was,  and  he  told  me  geologist,  those  that 
went  after  the  stones,  and  botanist,  those  that  went  after 
the  roots  ;  and  he  said  Mr.  Lloyd—"  the  Eeverend  Tommy  " 
he  is  called  in  the  village  when  he  isn't  there  to  hear — 
was  both,  and  was  a  great  authority,  and  wrote  papers 
about  rocks  and  roots  and  the  rubbish  he  dug  up,  for 
learned  societies  to  read,  and  that  he  belonged  to  a  good 
many  of  them,  and  had  a  right  to  put  half  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  after  his  name  if  he  chose. 

I've  seen  the  Eeverend  Tommy  come  into  our  place  of 
an  afternoon  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  the  perspiration 
pouring  down  his  face,  mudded  all  over  his  clothes — he 
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always  wore  black,  which  made  it  look  worse — and  looking 
that  dirty  and  untidy  and  disreputable  that  if  he  hadn't 
been  known  he'd  have  been  taken  for  a  tramp. 

It  certainly  was  very  trying  for  me  to  see  him  sit  down 
in  our  nice,  neat,  pretty  little  coffee-room,  putting  pounds 
of  mud  on  the  carpet,  and  turning  all  the  dirty  things  out 
of  his  pockets  on  to  our  nice  tablecloth.  Poor  dear  man ; 
I'm  sure  he  never  thought  he  was  doing  any  harm,  for  he 
didn't  live  in  this  world  ;  he  lived  in  a  world  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago — a  world  that  our  world  has 
grown  up  on  top  of,  so  it  was  explained  to  me  afterwards. 

I'd  never  heard  of  such  things  before.  Of  course  I  knew 
there  was  a  Noah's  Ark,  and  that  the  Flood  drowned  lots 
of  animals,  and  carried  lots  of  things  out  of  their  proper 
places  and  put  them  somewhere  else,  as  even  a  small  flood 
will  do.  A  flood  that  happened  where  my  brother  John 
lives,  who  went  to  America  years  ago,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
"  Memoirs,"  washed  his  house  right  away,  and  floated 
it  miles  down  the  river,  and  put  it  on  an  island,  and 
it's  been  there  ever  since,  and  he  and  his  family  in  it,  they 
liking  the  situation  better,  and,  as  he  says,  having  been 
moved  free  of  expense.  John  wrote  me  about  that  from 
America  himself,  so  it  must  be  true,  and  it  is  a  most 
wonderful  place  for  adventures,  according  to  John.  Of 
course,  if  a  flood  can  do  that  nowadays,  the  great  Flood 
that  covered  the  earth  must  have  mixed  up  things  very 
much  before  it  went  down. 

It  was  this  Flood  that  made  Mr.  Lloyd  go  about  with 
a  hammer  looking  for  bits  of  the  animals  that  were 
drowned  in  it,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out.  And  when  he 
found  bits  he  was  almost  mad  with  delight.  "Fossils"  he 
called  the  things,  but  how  he  could  know  they  were  bits 
of  animals  was  a  wonder  to  me;  they  might  have  been 
anything.  He  showed  me  a  lump  of  chalk  one  day  that 
he  said  was  a  bit  of  an  animal  that  had  lived  in  our  village 
thousands  of  years  ago  ! 

He  made  a  horrid  mess  with  his  things  while  he  was 
having  a  gla^s  of  ale  and  looking  at  his  "  specimens,"  as 
he  called  them,  but  it  was  nothing  to  where  he  lodged. 
His  landlady  told  me  that  she  never  went  into  the  room 
because  he  didn't  like  her  to,  but  he  made  his  bed  himself, 
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and  it  was  just  pushed  up  in  the  corner,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  room  was  bones  and  rocks  and  bits  of  chalk,  and  on 
the  wall  he'd  got  skulls  and  shinbones  and  bits  of  skele- 
tons of  different  animals,  and  some  pictures  of  animals  so 
hideous  that  the  landlady's  daughter,  a  young  married 
woman,  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  going  in  out  of  curiosity 
and  not  knowing  what  she  was  going  to  see,  had  a  shock 
that  made  her  mother  very,  very  anxious  about  her,  and 
especially  as  the  poor  girl  would  keep  on  saying,  for  some 
time  afterwards,  "  Oh,  mother,  that  hideous  animal  with 
the  long  nose !  I  can  see  it  now." 

But  it  was  all  right,  fortunately;  because,  when  the 
landlady  told  me  that  it  was  all  over,  I  asked,  and  she 
said,  "  It's  all  right,  my  dear,  thank  goodness,  and  a  really 
beautiful  nose." 

She  came  to  have  tea  with  us  one  evening  soon  after 
that,  and  through  our  talking  about  her  daughter  and  the 
fright  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  room,  it  led  to  her  telling  me  many 
things  about  our  clergyman  that  I  didn't  know.  I  knew 
he  was  a  dear,  kind  old  gentleman,  and,  when  his  head 
wasn't  full  of  the  Flood  and  old  bones,  just  the  clergyman 
for  a  village  like  ours.  Kind  to  the  old  and  gentle  to  the 
young,  treating  rich  and  poor  alike,  he  was  always  ready 
with  a  good,  comforting  word  of  wholesome  Christianity 
for  those  who  were  in  trouble. 

He  came  to  our  place  often  after  he  got  to  know  us, 
because  he  liked  to  come  in  of  an  evening  now  and  then, 
and  have  a  pipe  with  Harry  in  our  own  private  sitting- 
room.  He  had  never  been  in  foreign  countries,  and  he 
loved  to  hear  about  all  the  places  Harry  had  seen,  but 
he  didn't  care  much  about  the  towns  and  the  people.  He 
always  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  soil  and  the  trees 
and  the  animals,  and  what  the  cliffs  and  rocks  were  like, 
and  asked  Harry  all  sorts  of  funny  questions,  which  of 
course  he  couldn't  answer,  as  it  wouldn't  do  for  the  mate 
of  a  merchantman  to  go  about  the  world  with  his  head 
full  of  Noah's  Ark  and  the  Flood.  He  asked  Harry  if  he 
hadn't  brought  skulls  from  New  Zealand,  and  other  places 
he  had  been  to,  and  I  said,  "  No,  indeed  he  hasn't.  Do 
you  think  I'd  have  married  him  if  he'd  carried  dead  men's 
heads  about  with  him  ?  " 
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I  was  sorry  directly  I'd  said  it,  and  coloured  up  terribly 
— which  is  a  horrible  failing  I  have.  T  believe  I  shall  go 
red  when  I'm  an  old  woman ;  it  isn't  blushing — that's 
rather  pretty,  and  I  shouldn't  mind  it — it's  going  fiery 
red,  which  is  not  becoming. 

Mr.  Lloyd  noticed  how  hot  I'd  gone,  and  he  smiled 
and  said,  "  Don't  mind  me,  Mrs.  Beckett.  I  know  you 
didn't  mean  anything."  But  there  was  a  look  in  his  face 
presently  that  told  me  I  had  touched  a  sore  place.  It 
was  only  a  shadow  that  crept  across  his  face,  and  a  look 
that  came  into  his  eyes,  but  it  told  me  a  good  deal,  aud 
after  he'd  gone  I  said  to  my  husband — 

"Harry,  Mr.  Lloyd's  been  in  love  at  some  time  and 
has  had  a  disappointment." 

"  Old  Tommy  in  love  !  "  said  Harry ;  "  then  it  must 
have  been  with  a  young  woman  who  lived  before  the 
Flood.  Nothing  after  that  date  would  have  any  attrac- 
tion for  him." 

"  Don't  be  so  absurd,  Harry,"  I  said.  "  Women  know 
more  about  these  things  than  men  do,  and  I'm  as  certain 
as  that  I  sit  here  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  crossed  in  love, 
and  that  it's  through  skulls." 

Something  happened  to  stop  our  conversation — a  gentle- 
man and  lady,  I  think  it  was,  who  wanted  apartments — 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  skulls  went  out  of  my  head,  till  his 
landlady  came  to  tea,  and  I  got  talking  about  him. 

Then  I  told  her  what  had  been  my  idea,  and  I  asked 
her  if  she  knew  anything. 

"  Know  anything  about  the  Reverend  Tommy  being  in 
love,  my  dear?"  she  said.  "  Why,  that's  the  story  of  his 
life ! " 

"  I  knew  it,"  I  said  ;  and  I  thought  what  a  triumph  it 
would  be  for  me  over  Hairy,  for  I  must  confess  I  do  like 
to  prove  him  wrong  now  and  then.  Men — even  the  best 
of  them — will  persist  in  thinking  women  don't  know 
much  about  anything  except  how  to  boil  potatoes,  how  to 
make  beds,  and  how  to  nurse  babies,  and  I  have  known  a 
husband  who  even  wanted  to  show  his  wife  how  to  do 
that  till  she  lost  her  temper,  and  said,  "  Oh,  as  you  know 
such  a  lot  about  it,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  whose  babies 
you've  been  in  the  habit  of  nursing  1  " 
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Harry — though.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against  him 
as  a  husband  and  a  father,  for  a  better  never  breathed, 
God  bless  him ! — has  little  faults  of  his  own,  and  good- 
tempeved  as  I  am  and  hope  I  always  shall  be,  yet  once  or 
twice  he  has  nearly  put  me  out,  and  made  me  speak  a 
little  sharp,  and  it's  generally  been  about  baby.  A  nicer, 
plumper,  healthier  baby  there  doesn't  exist,  but  Harry  is 
that  foolish  over  him,  you'd  think  he  (the  baby,  not 
Harry)  was  made  of  glass  and  would  break.  Of  course 
I'm  very  fond  of  showing  him  to  my  female  friends  who 
come  to  see  me,  and  sometimes  I  just  undress  him  a  little 
to  show  them  what  lovely  little  limbs  he  has.  If  Harry 
comes  in,  he  begins  to  fidget  at  that  directly.  "  You'll  give 
that  child  his  death  of  cold,"  he  says ;  "  the  idea  of  taking 
him  out  of  his  warm  bed  and  stripping  him." 

Of  course  that  makes  me  indignant.  No  mother  likes 
to  be  told  how  to  nurse  her  own  child  before  other 
mothers. 

Once  when  he  came  in  like  that  I  didn't  take  any 
notice,  but  T  just  undressed  baby  a  little  more.  It  was  a 
very  warm  room,  and  there  was  a  bright  fire,  so  it  didn't 
hurt,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  show  the  other  ladies 
that  I  didn't  give  the  management  of  the  nursery  over  to 
Harry. 

What  made  me  do  it,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  was, 
that  Mrs.  Goose — a  dreadful  mischief-making  old  woman, 
that  I  must  tell  you  about  by-and-by — was  in  the  room, 
and  she  curled  her  lip  in  a  very  irritating  way,  and  said  — 

"Well,  I  never!  What  do  sailors  know  about  babies? 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  my  husband  interfering  between 
me  and  my  infant  when  I  was  young  !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Harry,  "  things  were  different  in  olden 
times,  I  dare  say." 

"  Olden  times  !  "  says  she.  "  My  youngest  is  only 
eighteen  come  next  Michaelmas,  Mr.  Beckptt ;  but,  of  course, 
a  man  who  would  teach  his  wife  how  to  manage  her 
infant " 

"  Oh,  please  don't  take  any  notice,  Mrs.  Goose,"  I  said  ; 
"  it's  only  one  of  my  husband's  funny  ways."  And  I  took 
baby's  nightgown  right  off,  and  let  him  kick  his  dear  little 
legs  up,  and  crow  on  my  lap,  with  only  his  little  flannel  on. 
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"  Funny  ways  or  not,  my  dear,"  said  Harry,  "  that  baby 
belongs  to  mo  as  mucb  as  it  does  to  you,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  have  its  constitution  ruined  just  to  amuse  a  lot  of  old 
women." 

With  that,  if  he  didn't  come  and  pick  up  baby  and  its 
nightgown,  put  the  gown  on,  take  baby  in  his  arms,  and 
walk  upstairs  with  it  to  its  cot. 

"  Harry,  how  dare  you  !  "  I  cried ;  and  I  felt  so  indignant 
I  could  have  stamped  my  foot,  for  that  horrid  Mrs.  Goose 
had  seen  it,  and  I  should  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
village. 

I  ran  upstairs  after  Harry,  quite  in  a  passion,  and  I 
pushed  the  door  to  ;  and,  gasping  for  breath,  I  said,  "  Don't 
you  ever  do  that  again !  I  won't  be  insulted  in  my  own 
house  before  people." 

'■  Mary,"  he  said,  gently ;  "  come  here,  my  lass." 

':  No,  I  won't,"  I  said ;  and  then  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
shake  myself  like  I  used  to  in  a  temper  at  school,  and  then 
I  began  to  cry. 

He  had  put  baby  in  its  little  cot ;  and  he  came  and  took 
my  hand  and  drew  me  towards  him. 

"  My  little  wife,"  he  said,  "  we've  scarcely  had  a  wry 
word  since  we've  known  each  other — never  an  unkind 
one.  Don't  let  our  first  quarrel  be  about  the  child  we 
both  love  so  dearly.  Come,  my  lass,  kiss  me  and  make  it 
up.  There  may  be  troubles  ahead  that  we  shall  have  to 
face,  and  that  we  shall  want  all  our  strength  to  meet. 
Don't  let's  begin  making  troubles  for  ourselves  about 
nothing." 

I  didn't  kiss  him  quite  at  once.  I  stood  for  a  minute 
trying  to  look  as  cress  as  I  could,  but  I  couldn't  keep  it 
up.  He  clasped  my  hand  so  lovingly,  and  there  was  such 
a  grieved  look  in  his  eyes,  that  I  gave  an  hysterical  little 
cry,  and  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck,  and  hid  my  face 
on  his  breast  and  cried.  Oh,  how  I  cried  !  But  it  wasn't 
all  sorrow  that  I  had  been  naughty ;  I  think  a  good  many 
of  the  tears  were  tears  of  joy — the  joy  I  felt  in  having  a 
husband  that  I  could  not  only  love,  but  honour  and  respect 
and  look  up  to.  And  I  sobbed  so  loudly  that  baby  put 
out  his  dear  little  fat  arm,  and  said,  "  Mum,  mum ; "  and 
then  I  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  cot,  and  thanked  God  for 
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my  baby  and  my  Harry,  and  I  didn't  care  for  all  the  Mrs. 
Gooses  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

Writing  about  our  first  quarrel  over  baby  has  led  me 
away  from  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
Reverend  Tommy.  Harry  wasn't  at  the  tea-table,  we 
being  extra  busy  in  the  bar,  so  I  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  land- 
lady were  alone. 

She  didn't  want  much  urging,  I  found,  to  talk  about 
her  lodger — in  fact,  I  should  think  he  was  the  principal 
subject  of  conversation,  whenever  she  went  out  to  tea. 

I'm  not  going  to  repeat  all  the  things  she  told  me  about 
his  queer  ways  at  home,  because  I  don't  think  people  who 
let  lodgings  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  pry  into  the  private 
life  of  their  lodgers  and  reveal  it,  or  to  tell  about  their 
ways  and  habits  in  the  room  for  which  they  pay  rent, 
and  where  they  ought  to  be  as  private  as  in  their  own 
home. 

Before  we  got  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  Harry  and  I  were 
in  lodgings  for  a  short  time,  and  some  day  I  will  tell  you 
something  about  that. 

But  the  story  about  the  Reverend  Tommy  that  his  land- 
lady told  me  I  can  repeat,  because  it  was  about  his  past 
life ;  and  it  seems  he  used  to  talk  about  it  himself  some- 
times, but  always  among  the  gentry.  I  mean,  it  was  a 
subject — kind  and  unassuming  as  he  was — that  he  never 
spoke  of  to  his  inferiors.  I  can  quite  understand  the  feel- 
ing. I  could  tell  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  stay  at 
our  place  about  Harry,  and  my  having  been  a  servant ;  but 
I  should  not  care  to  talk  in  the  same  way  to  our  barmaid, 
or  our  potman,  or  our  cook. 

This  was  the  story — not  as  the  landlady  told  it ;  for  if 
I  told  it  her  way,  I  should  have  to  wander  off  into  some- 
thing else  every  five  minutes.  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
dislike  it  is  people  who  can't  stick  to  the  point  when  they 
are  telling  a  story. 

The  Reverend  Tommy,  years  and  years  ago,  it  seems, 
and  long  before  he  came  to  be  our  clergyman,  was  the 
curate  at  a  place  just  beyond  Beachy  Head,  an  old- 
fashioned  village  that  was  on  the  Downs,  hidden  in  among 
them,  in  fact — a  place  full  of  very  old  houses  and  verv 
old  people,  quite  shut  away  from  the  world ;  for  you  could. 
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see  nothing  of  anything  except  the  trees  and  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  the  village  lying  down  in  a  deep,  deep  hollow. 

At  least,  that  is  the  sort  of  village  I  gathered  it  was 
from  the  landlady,  who  said  Mr.  Lloyd  had  described  it 
to  her  and  showed  her  photographs  of  it. 

He  was  quite  a  young  man  then,  and,  though  the  place 
was  dull,  it  suited  him,  because  of  the  cliff's  and  hills  and 
places  round  about,  where  no  end  of  wonderful  old  bones 
and  fossils  and  things  were  to  be  found. 

All  the  time  that  he  could  spare  he  was  climbing  the 
c  litis  and  hammering  away  at  them  to  find  the  treasures 
that  he  thought  such  a  lot  of.  They  were  only  fisher 
folk  Avho  lived  near  the  cliffs,  and  they  soon  got  used  to 
the  young  clergyman,  who  climbed  like  a  goat,  and  would 
be  let  duwn  by  ropes,  and  do  things  that  would  have 
made  Mr.  Blondin  feel  nervous,  and  all  to  hammer  away 
at  the  cliffs  and  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  favourite  place  was  a  cliff  just  beyond 
Beachy  Head — it  was  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  many 
years  ago  a  man  had  been  killed  there — a  young  fellow 
who  used  to  do  just  what  Mr.  Lloyd  did.  People  told 
him  about  it,  but  it  didn't  frighten  him.  He  said,  "  Oh, 
he  must  have  been  careless,  or  gone  giddy.  I'm  all  right." 
But  it  was  a  very  nasty  place,  being  a  straight  fall  from 
top  to  bottom,  with  only  horrid  jagged  bits  of  cliff  stick- 
ing out. 

I  can  quite  understand  what  it  was  like,  because  on  our 
honeymoon  we  went  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  seaside,  and 
Harry  showed  me  a  cliff  that  he  had  gone  over  when  he 
was  a  boy  after  a  seagull's  nest,  and  it  made  me  go  hot 
and  cold  all  over  to  look  at  it,  and  when  we  stood  at  the 
edge  I  clutched  hold  of  Harry's  coat  and  felt  as  if  we  must 
go  over,  it  looked  so  awful.  I  hate  looking  over  high 
places ;  it  gives  me  a  dreadful  feeling  that  I  must  jump 
over  if  somebody  doesn't  catch  hold  of  me  and  keep  me 
back.  That's  a  very  horrid  feeling  to  have,  but  I  have  it, 
and  nobody  ever  got  me  up  on  the  Monument.  I  can't 
even  bear  to  look  down  a  well-staircase.  I  always  see 
myself  lying  all  of  a  heap,  smashed  on  the  floor  at  the 
bottom ;  and  even  when  once  in  London  I  used  to  have 
to  go  over  Westminster  Bridge,  I  always  walked  in  the 
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middle  of  the  road  among  the  cabs  and  carts  and  omni- 
buses, even  in  the  muddiest  weather. 

Perhaps  the  young  woman  that  I'm  coming  to  presently 
in  this  story — story  it  isn't,  because  it's  true,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean — had  the  same  sort  of  feeling, — vertigo,  I 
think  they  call  it.  At  any  rate,  one  evening  when  the 
Eeverend  Tommy  was  out  with  his  hammer  and  his  coil 
of  rope  and  things  that  he  used,  right  on  the  highest  and 
loneliest  part  of  the  cliff,  he  saw  a  young  woman  looking 
over.  It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  quite  light  and 
quite  still.  There  wasn't  a  soul  in  sight  but  this  young 
woman,  and  the  Eeverend  Tommy  wondered  what  she 
was  doing  there  all  alone.  As  he  got  close  to  her  he  saw 
she  was  quite  a  young  woman,  and  very  nicely  dressed, 
and  that  she  was  very  pretty. 

But  before  he  could  get  right  up  to  her — she  hadn't 
heard  him  coming,  as  he  was  walking  on  the  turf  of  the 
Downs — this  young  woman  gave  a  little  cry,  swung 
forward,  and  in  a  second  had  disappeared  over  the  edge  of 
that  awful  cliff. 

The  young  clergyman  rushed  to  the  spot,  knelt  on  the 
edge  and  peered  over,  and  then  he  saw  this  poor  girl 
hanging  half-way  between  life  and  death.  As  she  had 
fallen,  one  of  the  rugged  juts  I  told  you  of  had  caught 
under  the  bottom  of  a  short  tight-fitting  cloth  kind  of 
jacket  she  wore,  and  there  it  held  her.  It  made  my  blood 
run  cold  when  the  landlady  described  it  to  me,  as  she  had 
heard  it  of  a  lady  Mr.  Lloyd  had  told  it  to. 

He  shouted  out  to  her,  but  he  got  no  answer;  so  he 
made  up  his  mind  she  had  fainted.  He  looked  about  and 
shouted,  but  he  could  see  nobody  near.  Then  he  looked 
over  the  cliff  again,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  girl's 
jacket  was  giving  way  under  the  strain,  and  that  in 
a  minute  she  would  be  hurled  to  an  awful  death  on  the 
rocks  below. 

I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,  because  the  landlady 
couldn't  tell  me,  not  knowing  about  ropes  and  things, 
but  in  some  way  Mr.  Lloyd  made  his  rope  fast.  I  think 
he  drove  a  big  stake  or  wooden  peg  into  the  turf,  and 
piled  stones  on  it — at  any  rate,  he  made  his  rope  fast,  as 
he  thought,  and  then,  with  his  hammer  in  his  pocket,  he 
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swung  hiniself  over  and  went  down  bit  by  bit,  steadying 
himself  every  now  and  then  by  digging  his  foot  into  holes 
in  the  side  of  the  cliff. 

He  managed  to  swing  himself  right  down  by  the  side 
of  the  poor  girl,  and  spoke  to  her  and  told  her  to  have 
courage  ;  but  she  was  senseless. 

He  lowered  himself  a  bit  more,  and  then  with  his 
hammer  beat  out  a  place  in  the  cliff  where  it  was  hard, 
just  room  enough  for  him  to  put  his  two  feet  in  and  take 
the  strain  off  the  rope. 

Then  he  looked  above  him  and  below  him  to  see  if  there 
was  any  place  that  was  safe  to  stand  on  without  the  rope, 
as  he  wanted  to  tie  that  round  the  poor  girl's  body. 

He  found  a  place  just  on  the  other  side  where  he  could 
stand  and  hold  on  by  a  jutting  piece  of  cliff,  and  he  got 
there  somehow — he  never  remembered  himself  quite  how 
— but  his  hands  were  fearfully  bruised  in  doing  it,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  hold  on  when  he  got  there. 

The  girl  had  come  to  a  little,  but  it  was  getting  darker, 
and  he  could  only  just  see  her  face  by  the  time  he  had 
made  himself  quite  firm  on  the  little  ledge. 

When  he  spoke  to  her  she  answered  him,  and  cried  to 
him  to  save  her,  and  he  told  her  not  to  attempt  to  move 
or  struggle,  and,  with  God's  help,  he  would  save  her. 

She  was  quite  quiet;  she  seemed  dazed,  he  said — and 
no  wonder  at  it ;  I  should  have  lost  my  senses  altogether 
- — and  he  managed  to  get  the  rope  across  her,  and  then 
pass  it  round  under  her  arms,  but  he  couldn't  leave  go 
with  both  hands  to  tie  it,  and  he  had  to  beg  and  pray  of 
her  to  try  and  do  it  herself.  She  was  afraid  at  first  to 
move  her  arms,  for  fear  she  should  fall ;  but  he  found  that 
her  heels  were  resting  on  a  bit  of  cliff,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  so  much  danger  if  she  did  it  quietly. 

Well,  at  last  she  got  it  tied  round  her  all  right,  and 
then,  with  one  hand,  he  made  the  knot  she  had  tied  the 
rope  in  quite  fmn,  she  helping  him ;  and  then  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  there  they  were,  with  the  sea  moaning  below 
them,  and  the  stars  up  above  them. 

^Yhen  she  felt  a  little  safer  she  began  to  groan  and  cry, 
and  say  that  she  should  die,  and  to  pray,  and  to  say  that 
God  had  punished  her  for  all  her  sins. 
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He  comforted  her,  and  told  her  to  be  a  brave  girl,  but 
that  she  must  stop  quite  still,  for  he  had  to  climb  up  the 
face  of  the  cliff  again  to  the  top  if  she  was  to  be  rescued 
from  her  awful  position. 

She  begged  and  prayed  of  him  not  to  leave  her,  but  he 
said  he  must — that  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  her  if  he 
stopped  there,  and  they  would  have  to  wait  till  the  day- 
light for  help,  because  the  coastguard's  beat  lay  some 
distance  away  from  the  edge,  and  it  was  no  good  shouting, 
as  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  land  and  carried  their 
voices  right  out  to  sea. 

When  he  had  made  her  a  little  braver  he  began  to  go 
slowly  up  the  side  of  the  cliff,  using  his  hammer  to  make 
little  steps. 

It  was  an  awful  climb,  and  every  minute  it  seemed  as 
though  he  would  have  to  loose  his  hold  and  fall,  and  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  But  he  was  one  of  the  best  cliff-climbers 
in  England,  and  young  and  strong  then,  and  at  last  he 
reached  the  top. 

He  was  so  numb  and  worn  out  and  bruised  when  he  got 
to  the  top  that  he  fell  down  on  the  grass  and  lay  there 
quite  a  minute  before  he  could  move.  Just  as  he  was 
pulling  himself  together,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  coast- 
guard in  the  distance. 

He  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  the  coastguard 
came  running  to  him,  and,  when  he  heard  what  was  the 
matter,  shook  his  head.  "It'll  be  an  awful  job  pulling 
the  poor  girl  up,"  he  said.  "  She  won't  have  the  sense  to 
keep  kicking  herself  away  from  the  side  of  the  cliff,  and 
it's  likely  she'll  be  dreadfully  injured." 

"Well,  it's  the  only  chance,"  said  the  parson;  "we 
must  be  careful,  and  go  slow." 

They  were  careful,  and  they  went  slow — so  slow  that 
when  they  at  last  dragged  the  poor  girl  up  she  was  in  a 
dead  swoon,  and  she  never  spoke  or  opened  her  eyes,  but 
lay  there  like  a  dead  thing.  They  saw  that  she  was  cut 
and  injured,  too,  for  blood  was  on  her  face,  and  when  they 
touched  her  arm  she  groaned  and  shuddered. 

Of  course,  something  must  be  done,  so  the  parson 
picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her,  senseless  as  she 
was,  across  the  Downs   to   the  place   where   he  lodged. 
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Luckily,  it  wasn't  far,  and  he  had  told  the  coastguard 
to  go  at  once  into  the  village  and  knock  up  the  doctor  and 
send  him. 

The  young  clergyman's  landlady  stared,  you  may  be 
sure,  when  she  saw  her  lodger  coming  home  at  that  time 
of  night  carrying  a  young  woman  ;  but  he  explained  what 
had  happened,  and  the  landlady  gave  up  her  room,  and 
laid  the  poor  girl  on  her  bed,  and  got  brandy  and  bathed 
her  face  with  cold  water,  and  at  last  brought  her  to. 

It  was  a  month  before  the  girl  could  be  moved,  she  was 
so  injured,  and  all  that  time,  when  he  could,  the  clergy- 
man would  sit  with  her  and  read  to  her— for  none  of  her 
friends  came  to  see  her. 

She  said  she  had  no  friends,  when  they  asked  her — that 
she  was  an  orphan  and  a  shop-girl  in  London ;  that  she 
had  been  ill,  and  left  her  situation  to  come  to  the  seaside, 
and  had  gone  out  in  the  evening,  and  turned  giddy,  and 
fallen  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  They  sent  to  her  lodgings 
in  Eastbourne  and  got  her  boxes  for  her,  but  no  letters 
came  for  her,  and  she  never  offered  to  write  any.  And — - 
well,  you  can  guess  what  would  happen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— the  young  clergyman  fell  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  girl  he  had  saved. 

She  was  very  beautiful.  The  landlady  told  me  she  had 
once  seen  a  photograph  of  her  that  the  Eeverend  Tommy 
kept  in  his  room,  and  that  it  was  an  angel's  face. 

The  end  of  it  was  the  Eeverend  Tommy  proposed  to  the 
girl — Annie  Ewen,  she  said  her  name  was;  and,  without 
stopping  to  think  how  little  he  knew  of  her  or  her  ante- 
cedents, they  were  married  the  month  after  the  rescue 
from  the  cliff. 

They  were  happy  for  a  month — very  happy.  The  girl 
seemed  grateful  to  the  young  clergyman,  and  tried  all  she 
could  to  deserve  his  affection;  but  the  cloud  soon  came 
into  the  sky,  and  a  big,  black  cloud  it  was. 

One  day,  when  the  clergyman  came  home,  he  found  his 
wife  crying.  She  said  it  was  a  headache — that  she  was 
ill,  and  out  of  sorts.  The  next  day  when  he  came  home, 
after  his  parish  work,  the  house  was  empty.  His  young 
wife  had  gone,  and  left  behind  her  a  letter — a  letter  which 
no  one  ever  saw  but  the  man  to  whom  it  was  written  :  but 
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what  it  was  was  guessed  at  through  other  things  that  were 
found  out  afterwards. 

The  girl  hadn't  fallen  over  the  cliff.  She  had  thrown 
herself  over — to  kill  herself;  to  kill  herself  because  a  man 
she  believed  true  was  false,  and  had  deserted  her,  and  she 
had  the  same  terror  of  shame  and  disgrace  that  many  a 
poor  girl  has  who  knows  that  she  is  to  be  left  alone  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  loving  a  man  too  much,  and 
trusting  him  too  well. 

She  told  the  clergyman  she  wished  to  save  him  the 
s-liame  of  what  must  be  known  if  she  stopped  there ;  that 
he  could  say  she  had  gone  to  her  friends,  who  were 
abroad,  for  a  time. 

The  blow  broke  poor  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  he  worshipped  that 
woman.  He  would  have  forgiven  or  borne  anything.  He 
tried  to  find  her  and  tell  her  so,  and  would  have  opened 
his  arms  for  her  to  come  back  to  him  and  be  his  honoured 
wife. 

He  did  find  her  at  last ;  but  when  he  found  her  he  could 
not  say  the  words  he  wanted  to  speak.     It  was  too  late. 

He  found  her  a  year  afterwards  with  another  man — the 
man  who  had  caused  her  to  seek  the  death  from  which  the 
clergyman  had  saved  her.  But  she  loved  the  other  man 
best,  and  though  he  had  refused  to  marry  her  and  save  her 
from  shame  she  had  gone  back  to  him. 

Oh  dear  me!  I'm  a  woman  myself,  and  I  know  what 
queer  things  our  hearts  are  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  some- 
times that  it  is  easier  for  a  bad  man  to  win  and  keep  a 
girl's  love  than  for  a  good  man.  This  girl,  you  see,  would 
rather  be  what  she  was  with  a  man  who  treated  her  badly 
than  the  loved  and  honoured  wife  vof  the  young  clergyman 
who  had  saved  her.     Woman  certainly  are — 

What's  the  matter  in  the  bar?  It's  that  new  barmaid. 
"Oh,  Miss  Jenkins,  how  careless  of  you!  I'm  so  sorry, 
sir.  I  hope  it  hasn't  hurt  you  very  much.  You  must  be 
careful  how  you  open  soda-water,  Miss  Jenkins,  or  some- 
body's eye  will  be  knocked  out  with  a  cork,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  such  a  thing  happen  here  for  the  world.  Come  into 
the  parlour,  please,  sir,  and  sit  down.  I'll  hold  a  knife 
to  it  to  stop  it  going  black.    I  am  so  sorry !  " 
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THE  LONDON  PHYSICIAN. 

Oort  hotel  being  just  a  nice  driving  distance  from  London, 
and  a  very  easy  and  convenient  distance  by  train,  and  the 
village  being  really  very  quaint  and  pretty,  and  nice 
scenery  and  walks  all  round  us,  we  made  up  our  minds 
that,  if  we  were  lucky,  wc  should  soon  be  able  to  make  it  a 
staying-place — that  is,  a  place  people  would  come  and 
stop  at  for  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  week,  who  wanted 
a  little  fresh  air  and  not  to  be  too  far  from  town.  We 
had  every  accommodation,  and  very  pretty  bedrooms,  and 
private  sitting-rooms,  and  all  we  wanted  was  the  connection 
— the  last  people  never  having  worked  it  up  as  an  hotel, 
being  satisfied  with  the  local  trade  and  the  coffee-room 
customers,  of  which  there  were  a  good  many  ia  the 
summer. 

Harry  said,  as  soon  as  we  had  put  our  nice  new  furniture 
in  and  done  the  rooms  up  a  little,  that  he  thought  we 
ought  to  advertise.  The  refurnishing  was  very  nice,  but 
it  cost  a  lot  of  money ;  and,  as  we  paid  for  everything  in 
cash,  of  course  we  had  to  buy  usefulcheap  things.  I  had 
to  select  the  things,  as  Harry  said  he  was  no  good  at  that ; 
so  we  went  to  London  together,  and  looked  over  one  or  two 
big  furniture  places. 

it  was  a  great  treat,  but,  of  course,  nothing  was  very 
new  to  me,  as  I  had  lived  in  good  houses  and  seen  lots  of 
beautiful  furniture  and  had  the  care  ot  it — and  a  nice 
bother  it  was  to  keep  dusted,  I  can  tell  you,  especially  in 
London,  where  directly  you  open  a  window  the  dust  and 
dirt  seem  to  blow  in  in  clouds,  and  if  you  dorit  open  a 
window   it   gets   in   somehow.     It   was    the    ornamental 
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carving,  and  the  chairbacks  and  things  with  fret-work, 
that  used  to  be  the  greatest  worry.  Fret-work  it  was,  and 
no  mistake,  and  I  used  to  fret  over  it,  for  it  would  take 
me  hours  to  work  my  duster  in  and  out  and  get  the  things 
to  look  decent. 

Harry  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  things  as  we  were 
shown  before,  and  he  kept  standing  and  staring  at  them 
really  with  his  mouth  almost  open,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  get  him  to  leave  the  beautiful  things  and 
look  at  the  ordinary  ones  that  we  wanted. 

The  salesman — a  very  nice  young  man — when  he  saw 
Harry  admired  the  things,  kept  showing  us  cabinets  and 
suites  and  bookcases  that  were  really  grand.  "  How  much 
is  that  wardrobe  ?  "  said  Harry,  pointing  to  a  very  fine  one. 
"  Two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,"  said  the  salesman ;  and 
I  thought  Harry  would  have  dropped  into  a  thirty-pound 
armchair  that  was  just  behind  him. 

He  whispered  to  me  that  it  seemed  wicked  for  people  to 
give  all  that  money  for  a  wardrobe  just  to  hang  a  few  old 
clothes  up  in. 

"  A  few  old  clothes  ?  "  I  laughed,  and  wondered  what 
he  would  have  said  if  he  could  have  seen  the  number  of 
dresses  some  ladies  have,  and  known  the  prices  they  pay 
for  them.  But  I  didn't  begin  talking  to  him  about  that, 
because  I  wanted  to  get  our  business  done  and  get  back 
again  home,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  stop  there  all  day 
looking  at  tne  things  and  talking  to  the  nice  salesman. 

We  chose  what  we  wanted — a  few  simple  things,  cheap 
but  pretty,  and  in  the  very  newest  style,  and  Harry  gave 
a  cheque  for  them.  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  I  felt  as  I 
stood  by  and  saw  my  husband  take  out  his  cheque-book 
and  flourish  the  pen  round ;  and  the  way  he  said,  "  Let's 
see,  what's  the  day  of  the  month  ?  "  was  really  quite  grand. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  goods  came  down,  and  when 
they  did,  on  a  big  van,  there  was  quite  a  little  crowd  out- 
side to  see  them  unloaded.  When  they  had  been  carried 
upstairs  and  put  in  their  places,  and  I  had  finished  off  the 
rooms  with  the  mats  and  the  toilet-covers  that  I  had  made 
all  ready,  and  had  put  the  antimacassars  in  the  sitting- 
rooms,  and  stood  the  ornaments  that  we  had  bought  on  the 
Yiitl6  cabinet,  everything,  looked  lovely. 
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And  all  that  afternoon  I  kept  going  into  the  different 
rooms  and  looking  at  them  and  admiring  them,  and  I 
fancied  I  could  hear  the  guests,  when  they  were  shown  in, 
saying,  "  How  very  nice  !  how  very  neat  and  comfortable ! 
what  excellent  taste  ! "  and  paying  me  compliments  on 
my  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms. 

Oh  dear  me  !  I  know  more  about  hotel  customers  now 
than  I  did  then,  and  I  don't  expect  any  of  them  to  go  into 
raptures  about  anything.  It's  generally  the  other  way ; 
they  always  find  something  to  grumble  at.  We  had  one 
gentleman  who,  all  the  time  he  was  with  us,  did  nothing 
but  grumble  at  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper  in  his  bed- 
room (a  very  pretty  paper  it  was,  being  storks  with  frogs 
in  their  mouths,  and  some  other  animal  sitting  on  its  hind 
legs  that  I've  never  met  anybody  who  could  tell  me  its 
name),  and  he  declared  that  he  had  the  nightmare  every 
night  through  looking  at  it;  and  another  gentleman 
wanted  all  the  furniture  shifted  in  his  room  because  it 
was  green,  and  he  hated  green;  and  another  said  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet  made  him  bilious ;  and  we  had  a  lady 
who  used  to  go  on  all  day  long  to  me  about  the  bedroom 
furniture,  and  say  it  was  so  vulgar  that  if  she  lived  with 
it  long  she  believed  that  she  would  begin  to  use  vulgar 
language.  Then  she  went  into  a  long  rigmarole  about 
the  influence  of  your  surroundings,  or  whatever  j'ou  call 
it,  till  I  quite  lost  my  patience,  and  said  we  couldn't 
refurnish  the  house  for  everybody  who  came. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  beds.     One  person  wouldn't 

sleep  in  a  wooden  bedstead,  because Well,  you  know 

the  usual  objection  to  wooden  beds,  but  such  a  thing,  I  am 
sure,  need  never  have  been  mentioned  in  my  house,  for 
one  has  never  been  known ;  and  if  they  do  get  into  bed- 
steads it's  the  fault  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  the 
servants  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

Another  gentleman,  who  was  put  in  a  room  with  a  brass 
bedstead — the  only  room  we  had  to  spare — shook  his  head, 
and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  to  sleep  on  brass,  as  it 
destroyed  the  rural  character  of  the  place.  Give  him  a 
good  old  four-poster  and  he  felt  he  was  sleeping  in  the 
country,  but  with  a  brass  bedstead  you  might  just  as  well 
be  in  London. 
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And  if  the  customers  didn't  grumble  about  the  bedsteads, 
they  did  about  the  beds.  It  was  really  quite  heart-break- 
ing at  first,  when  we  were  very  anxious  to  please,  and  so, 
of  course,  listened  to  everything  people  had  to  say,  so  as 
to  alter  what  was  wrong,  if  possible.  But  it  was  no  use. 
We  had  nearly  all  feather  beds  at  first,  and  then  the 
customers  all  hated  feather  beds  and  said  they  weren't 
healthy,  and  we  bought  mattresses,  and  then  half  the 
people  that  came  said  they  preferred  feather  beds,  and 
couldn't  sleep  on  mattresses. 

And  as  to  the  bolsters  and  the  pillows,  the  grumbling 
about  them  used  to  be  terrible.  I  think  we  must  have  had 
an  extra  fanciful  lot  of  people,  for  one  swore  the  pillows 
were  too  hard,  and  another  that  they  were  too  soft.  There 
was  one  old  gentleman  who  stayed  with  us  three  weeks, 
and  all  that  time  we  never  managed  to  make  his  bed  right. 
I  made  it  myself,  the  housemaid  made  it,  and  I  even  got  cook 
to  come  and  make  it,  to  see  if  by  accident  she  could  make 
it  right.  But  it  was  no  use ;  every  morning  he  swore  he 
hadn't  slept  a  wink  because  the  bed  wasn't  made  his  way, 
and  he  kept  on  about  it  till  he  had  his  breakfast,  and  then 
he  began  to  grumble  about  the  tea,  and  say  nobody  in  the 
house  knew  how  to  make  a  decent  cup  of  tea.  Then  it 
was  the  same  with  the  bacon,  and  with  the  eggs :  they 
were  never  right.  I  believe  that  old  gentleman  Avas  what 
you  call  a  born  grumbler ;  nothing  was  ever  right  while 
he  was  with  us.  He  grumbled  so  much  that  I  said  to 
Harry  we  must  be  careful  with  his  bill,  for  I  felt  sure  he 
would  fight  every  item,  as  some  of  them  do;  but  when  I 
took  it  to  him  he  just  looked  at  the  total  and  threw  down 
a  couple  of  banknotes,  and  never  said  a  word  or  examined 
a  single  item. 

I've  found  that  often  with  people  who  grumble  at  every- 
thing— they  don't  grumble  at  the  bill;  and  people  you 
think  have  been  pleased  with  everything,  you  have  to 
argue  with  them  for  half  an  hour  to  make  them  believe 
they've  had  a  meal  in  the  house. 

But  these  people  aren't  so  much  bother  as  the  customers 
who  make  it  a  rule  to  grumble  at  the  wines  and  the  spirits 
and  the  beer.  Harry  used  to  get  quite  wild  at  first  when 
they  used  to  send  for  him  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  before  a 
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lot  of  people,  and  say,  "  Landlord,  just  taste  this  wine." 
Harry  used  to  have  to  take  a  glass,  of  course,  and  put  on 
a  pleasing  expression,  and  taste  it  and  say,  "  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  it,  sir!" 

But.  they  would  have  it  that  it  wasn't  sound,  or  it  was 
neAV,  or  it  was  corked,  or  it  was  something  or  the  other ; 
and  the  same  with  the  spirits.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  go  about  and  pretend  to  he  great  judges  of  sixpenny- 
wurths  of  whiskey  and  brandy,  and  sniff  at  it,  and  taste  it, 
and  palate  it  as  if  you  were  selling  it  ten  shillings  a 
bottle  and  warranting  it  a  hundred  years  old.  And  they're 
not  at  all  particular  about  saying  out  loud  that  it  isn't 
good.  I  heard  one  gentleman  say  one  day,  when  our 
coffee-room  was  quite  full  of  customers,  "  Very  nice  people 
who  keep  this  house  ;   pity  they  sell  such  awful  stuff." 

It  made  me  go  crimson  ;  I  felt  so  indignant,  because  it 
wasn't  true.  Harry  is  most  particular,  and  if  anything 
were  wrong  he  would  speak  to  the  distillers  at  once ;  but 
there  is  nothing  wrong,  for  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
whiskey  and  brandy  himself,  and  we  always  pay  the  best 
price  to  have  the  best  article,  because  that  is  what  we 
believe  in.  Some  people,  especially  young  beginners,  do 
doctor  their  stuff,  I  know,  to  make  a  larger  profit ;  but  it 
is  a  great  mistake,  for  it  soon  gets  known,  and  the  house 
gets  a  bad  name. 

I've  heard  a  gentleman  myself,  when  asked  to  go  into  a 
certain  house  with  a  friend,  say,  "No,  thank  you;  if  I 
have  anything  to  drink  there,  I'm  always  ill  for  a  week 
afterwards."  The  tricks  of  the  trade  are  all  very  well, 
but  trade  that's  done  by  trick  doesn't  last  long,  and  in 
inn-keeping,  as  in  any  other  business,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  in  the  long  run. 

These  complaints  worried  us  very  much,  and'  made 
Harry  almost  swear — a  thing  which,  being  a  sailor,  he 
can't  help  sometimes,  but  doesn't  do  often,  and  then  only 
something  very  mild,  quite  different  to  real  sea-swearing, 
which  I've  heard  is  very  strong  indeed. 

He  was  telling  another  gentleman  in  our  business  who 
came  to  see  us  one  day  about  it,  and  the  gentleman  said, 
"  My  boy,  we  all  have  to  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.     If  you  give  a  man  a  good 
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bottle  of  wine,  and  lie  grumbles  at  it,  and  pretends  there's 
something  wrong  with  it,  the  next  bottle  he  orders  give  him 
the  worst  you've  got  in  your  cellar,  and  it's  ten  to  one 
he'll  smack  his  lips  and  say,  '  Ah,  that's  something  very 
different  now.'  Then  you  say,  '  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  a  mistake 
yesterday — a  mistake  of  the  cellarman's.'  '  Ah,'  he  will 
say,  '  I  am  a  connoisseur,  and  my  opinion  of  a  wine  is 
taken  by  the  best  judges.'  You  humour  him  and  natter 
him  a  bit,  and  if  he  stays  long  enough  he'll  drink  up  all 
the  common  wine  that  you've  got,  pay  the  top  price,  and 
recommend  your  house  everywhere  for  its  '  capital  cellar. ' " 

Of  course  Harry  wouldn't  play  such  a  trick,  but  it 
would  have  served  some  of  the  customers  right  if  he  had. 
There  are  people  who  think  it  shows  what  a  lot  they 
know  to  grumble  at  the  quality  of  everything — especially 
at  hotels,  where  some  gentlemen  never  forget  to  let  every- 
body know  that  they  are  capital  judges  of  wines  and 
spirits.  With  the  cigars,  too,  there  is  trouble  sometimes, 
though,  of  course,  not  so  much,  as  hotel  customers  who 
smoke  good  cigars  generally  carry  their  own  Havannahs, 
and  for  the  ordinary  cigars,  except  in  the  bar  and  the 
smoking-room,  there  is  not  much  call. 

But  sometimes  a  gentleman  who  is  sitting  in  our  parlour 
talking  to  us,  will  ask  for  a  Havannah  cigar,  and  Harry 
will  offer  him  one  of  the  best — and  they  are  really  good, 
for  Harry  is  a  judge,  and  has  been  with  his  ship  to 
Havannah,  and  smoked  them  green.  And  I've  known  a 
gentleman — after  smoking  the  Havannah  a  little  while — 
say,  it  was  a  British  cigar  in  a  Havannah  box ;  he  could 
tell  by  the  flavour.  And  the  same  gentleman,  one  even- 
ing that  we  were  out,  asked  for  a  cigar,  and  our  barmaid 
gave  him  one  of  the  threepenny  ones  by  mistake,  and  he 
liked  it,  and  said  that  was  something  like  a  cigar.  He 
said  Harry  had  been  swindled  in  the  others. 

Of  course  I  don't  say  all  gentlemen  are  like  this.  Plenty 
of  them  who  come  to  our  place  do  know  good  wine  and 
good  cigars,  and  when  they  get  them,  appreciate  them, 
and  don't  mind  paying  for  them. 

It  is  always  the  people  who  grumble  so  much  about  the 
quality  that  are  the  worst  judges,  and  they  do  it  to  be 
thought   good    judges.     I   only  mention   these  things  to 
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show  what  innkeepers  have  to  put  up  with,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  for  them  always  to  please  their  customers, 
though  they  try  as  hard  as  they  can. 

Soon  after  our  hotel  was  quite  ready  and  repainted  and 
repapered,  we  determined  to  advertise.  We  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  London  paper,  and  the  next  morning  we 
had  twenty  or  thirty  letters.  "  Oh,  Harry,"  I  said,  "  that 
advertisement  has  brought  us  a  lot  of  customers  already." 
I  expected  all  the  letters  were  ordering  apartments.  So 
when  I  opened  them  I  v~as  very  disappointed.  They 
were  all  from  different  newspapers,  and  guide-books,  and 
railway  time-tables,  and  things  of  that  sort,  enclosing  our 
advertisement  cut  out,  and  saying,  "  The  cost  for  inserting 
this  advertisement  in  so-and-so  will  be  so  much  ;  "  and  soon 
after  that,  we  began  to  be  pestered  with  men  coming  in 
with  big  books  in  a  black  bag  which  were  just  coming 
out,  and  they  talked  for  an  hour  to  try  and  convince  us 
that  we  ought  to  put  our  advertisement  in  their  books. 

Some  of  these  books  were  going  all  over  the  world,  and 
everybody  was  sure  to  read  them ;  they  would  be  put  in 
every  hotel  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and  America, 
and  I  don't  know  where  else  besides. 

Harry  listened  for  a  long  time,  till  the  advertisement 
man  began  to  point  out  that  we  should  be  advertised  all 
over  the  world  for  thirty  shillings,  and  then  Harry  said, 
';  Thank  you — but  we  can't  go  into  your  book  till  we've 
enlarged  our  premises.  If  we  are  to  have  customers  from 
Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and  America,  we  shall  want 
a  barracks  instead  of  a  village  hotel." 

But  our  first  advertisement  did  bring  us  some  customers, 
and  from  London,  too.  It  was  very  nicely  worded,  because 
we  had  copied  one  that  was  in  the  Daily  News,  and  altered 
it  to  suit  our  hotel.  We  said :  "  Pretty  and  quiet  little 
country  hotel.  Charming  apartments.  Picturesque 
scenery.  Moderate  terms.  Very  suitable  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  desiring  home  comforts,  perfect  privacy,  and 
salubrious  air." 

We  got  several  answers  to  the  advertisement  from 
people  who  didn't  come.  The  questions  they  asked  were 
awful — it  took  me  a  whole  day  nearly  to  answer  them. 
Were  we  on  gravel  soil ?   Where  did  we  get  our  water  from? 
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Was  the  church.  High  or  Low?  How  far  off  was  tbe 
nearest  doctor  ?  Was  the  air  bracing  or  relaxing  ? — and, 
some  of  them,  if  these  things  were  all  satisfactory,  were 
good  enough  to  say  that  they  would  come  if  we  could  take 
them  on  inclusive  terms.  One  lady  and  her  three 
daughters,  after  writing  four  pages  every  other  day, 
wanted  the  best  sitting-room  and  three  bedrooms,  fire  and 
light,  breakfast,  lunch,  afternoon  tea,  and  late  dinner,  for 
two  guineas  a  week  for  the  four  of  them,  no  extras  to  be 
charged. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  our  advertisement  appeared 
that  we  got  our  first  visitor  through  it.  A  very  nice  old 
gentleman,  with  beautiful  silver  hair  and  gold  spectacles, 
and  a  hand  portmanteau,  arrived  one  evening,  and  told  us 
that  he'd  seen  our  advertisement,  and  he'd  come  to  give 
the  place  a  trial. 

He  told  us  that  he  was  a  London  physician,  and  had  been 
ordered  a  few  days'  holiday ;  and  he  had  seen  our  adver- 
tisement, and  thought,  if  it  suited,  it  would  be  just  the 
place  for  him  to  send  some  of  his  patients  to.  He  said  he 
had  a  big  practice  among  City  men,  and  he  had  often  to 
tell  them  to  go  and  sleep  in  the  country  for  a  week  or  so 
because  of  their  nerves;  but  as  they  wanted  to  get  to 
business  every  dajr  he  couldn't  send  them  far,  and  we 
were  just  the  right  distance. 

Hairy  was  delighted  when  he  heard  the  gentleman  say 
that,  because  it  was  just  the  sort  of  connection  he  wanted — 
people  who  wanted  to  be  quiet  and  go  to  bed  earl 3-,  and 
wouldn't  want  a  lot  of  waiting  on  till  all  hours  of  the 
morning;  and  people  of  that  sort,  business  people,  are 
always  so  respectable. 

You  may  be  sure  we  made  the  celebrated  London 
physician  as  comfortable  as  we  could,  and  gave  him  the 
best  rooms,  and  waited  on  him  hand  and  foot,  and  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  myself  to  look  after  cook  while  his  meals 
were  being  prepared,  because  our  cook  was  what  you  call 
"  unequal." 

One  day  everything  would  be  beautiful,  a  credit  to  the 
best  hotel  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  next  day  everything 
would  be  spoiled.  And  she  always  was  at  her  best  when 
we'd  nobody  particular  in  the  house,  and  she  was  always 
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at  her  worst  when  it  was  a  very  particular  customer.  And 
she  had  a  vile  temper,  too,  as  most  cooks  have,  through 
standing  so  much  over  the  fire,  and  wanted  a  lot  of 
humouring,  especially  when  she  knew  everything  depended 
on  her  and  I  was  anxious. 

"When  the  London  physician  came,  I  remembered  how 
particular  doctors  are  about  food  for  their  patients, 
especially  for  those  that  have  nerves,  and  stomachs,  an  ft 
gout,  and  other  things  that  come  from  overwork  and 
anxiety,  some  of  them  saying  that  a  badly-cooked  dinner 
is  at  the  bottom  of  many  ailments  that  people  suffer  from, 
such  as  dyspepsia  and  indigestion. 

So  I  stopped  in  the  kitchen  as  much  as  I  could  to  keep 
cook  up  to  the  mark  for  the  London  physician,  and,  to 
make  her  try  her  best,  I  told  her  if  she  suited  she  was  to 
have  her  wages  raised  when  we  began  to  get  busy. 

She  did  try  her  best,  and  came  out  really  quite  grand 
once  or  twice  in  entrees  and  fancy  puddings  that  I  didn't 
know  she  knew  anything  about,  so  that  all  the  time  the 
London  physician  was  with  us  his  dinners  were  fit  for  a 
nobleman. 

He  enjoyed  them,  too,  and  no  mistake,  and  there  wasn't 
much  that  went  up  that  came  down  again.  "Ah,  my 
dear  madam,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  came  to  clear 
away  and  found  that  he'd  finished  a  whole  apple  charlotte, 
and  only  left  a  quarter  of  a  wine-jelly  that  cook  had  made 
— "  ah,  my  dear  madam,  your  salubrious  air  has  made  a 
new  man  of  me.  Why,  before  I  came  down  here  the  very 
sight  of  food  almost  made  me  ill !  " 

He  was  very  affable  and  chatty,  not  only  to  me,  but  to 
,  everybody,  and  we  all  liked  him  very  much.  Of  an  even- 
ing, he  said  he  felt  lonely  in  his  sitting-room,  so  he  would 
come  down  and  sit  in  the  bar-parlour,  and  have  his  pipe 
and  talk  with  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  one  or  two  of  our 
neighbours  that  made  it  a  sort  of  a  local  club. 

He  was  a  very  nice  talker,  and  full  of  anecdotes.  So  he 
soon  got  to  be  quite  a  favourite,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  told  him 
about  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  course  that 
story  about  the  Squire's  room  that  I  told  you  when  I 
began  these  Memoirs. 

He  said  it  was  a  very  pretty  story,  and  then  he  asked 
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about  the  people  who  lived  at  the  Hall  now.  "  Oh,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkins,  "it's  the  eldest  son  of  the  Phillipses,  ths 
wholesale  clothes  people,  who  lives  there  now.  The  old 
people  are  dead,  and  he's  the  master  of  the  place,  and  lives 
there  with  his  family.  They're  very  rich,  for  his  father 
made  an  immense  fortune  in  business."  (Mr.  Phillips  was 
the  gentleman  I  told  you  about  who  comes  and  talks  to 
Harry  sometimes  about  foreign  parts,  through  having  run 
away  to  sea  himself  when  a  boy.) 

"Is  he  married?"  said  the  London  physician. 

"Oh  yes,"  I  said,  joining  in  the  conversation;  "he 
married  a  very  rich  young  lady,  and  has  a  large  family." 

"  Let's  see,"  he  said,  "  she  was  a  Miss  Jacobs,  wasn't  she?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  name.  She's  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  I've  got  a  picture  of  her  in  an  illustrated  news- 
paper, if  you'd  like  to  see  it." 

"  Thank  you,  I  should  very  much." 

I  went  and  got  out  a  back  number  of  an  illustrated 
lady's  paper  that  had  Mrs.  Phillips  in  it,  sketched  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  ball. 

"  That's  her,  sir,"  I  said,  pointing  to  her  picture ;  "  but 
she's  really  handsomer  than  she  looks  here.  That  dress 
was  made  for  her  in  Paris,  it  says  here.  Everybody 
noticed  her  at  the  ball,  not  only  because  she  was  so  beauti- 
ful, but  because  of  her  diamonds.  They  say  she's  got  the 
finest  jewellery  in  the  county." 

The  London  physician  looked  at  the  picture,  and  said 
she  was  certainly  very  handsome ;  and  then  he  asked 
about  the  house  they  lived  in,  and  if  the  grounds  were 
very  fine. 

"  Fine !  "  said  Mr.  Wilkins ;  "  they're  grand  !  Haven't 
you  seen  them?" 

"  No  ;  I  didn't  know  that  they  were  open." 

"  They  aren't,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins  ;  "  but  I  can  always  go 
when  I  like  and  take  a  friend.  I'm  going  up  there  to- 
morrow to  see  the  head  gardener.  If  you'd  like  to  go,  sir, 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  show  you  over  the  place." 

"  Thank  you.  I'll  go  with  pleasure.  I  should  like  to 
leave,  a  card  at  the  hall,  as  I  knew  Mrs.  Phillips's  brother 
once.  I  might  inquire  after  his  health.  Is  Mr.  Phillips  at 
home  ?  " 
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"  Xo ;  he's  on  the  Continent.  Mrs.  Phillips  would  have 
been  with  him,  but  she's  ill  in  bed.1' 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  physician.  "Never 
mind,  I  can  see  the  grounds  with  you." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Wilkins  called  and  took  onr  guest  up 
to  the  1  Lall,  and  when  he  came  back  he  said,  "  What  a 
delightful  old  place !  I  don't  wonder  at  the  old  Squire 
feeling  the  loss  of  it  so  much." 

"Did  you  see  the  house,  sir?"  I  said. 

"  Ob,  yes ;  Mr.  Wilkins  got  the  butler  to  take  me  over 
it.     What  a  beautiful  drawing-room  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is,  sir,"  I  said.  "  Ah,  you  can  do  a  lot  with 
money — and  they're  rolling  in  it." 

He  had  been  with  us  nearly  a  week  when  this  happened. 
The  morning  after  that  he  said  he  must  go  to  London  for 
the  day  to  make  some  arrangements,  but  he  would  be  back 
in  the  evening,  and  he  hoped,  if  he  found  all  well  at  home, 
to  be  able  to  stay  a  few  days  longer..  He  said  he'd  be 
back  by  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  would  I  have  dinner 
ready  for  him  at  half-past. 

He  came  back  and  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he  found 
he  shouldn't  be  able  to  stay  as  he  had  hoped,  so  would  I 
have  his  bill  ready  for  him  in  the  morning,  when  he  would 
have  to  return  to  town. 

"  I  hope  you  have  been  comfortable,  sir  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yery  comfortable  indeed,  Mrs.  Beckett,  and  I  shall 
certainly  recommend  all  my  patients  who  want  a  few  days' 
change  and  rest  to  come  to  you." 

That  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  one  of  our  customers 
came  into  the  bar-parlour  looking  very  pale.  It  was  Mr. 
Jarvis,  the  miller,  whose  mill  was  about  five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  lodge  gates  of  the  Hall. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jarvis?"  everybody  said,  for  they 
saw  something  was  wrong  directly  they  looked  at  him. 

"  Oh,"  he  said ;  "  it's  nothing.  I  shall  be  all  right 
directly ;  but  I've  had  a  narrow  escape.  You  know  how 
narrow  the  lane  is  near  my  place.  Well,  as  I  was  walking 
along  coming  here  I  heard  wheels,  and  before  I  could  get 
out  of  the  way  a  dog-cart  came  along  at  a  fearful  pace,  and 
the  shaft  caught  me  and  threw  me  into  the  hedge.  It 
was  a  niorcv  I  wasn't  killed.     I  shouted   after  the  man 
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who  was  driving,  and  he  turned  round  and  used  the  most 
fearful  language  at  me.  What  with  the  fright  and 
my  rage  at  being  treated  like  that,  it's  no  wonder  if 
I  look  queer.  Give  me  six  o'  brandy  neat,  Mrs.  Beckett, 
please." 

"  How  disgraceful !  "  said  the  London  physician.  "  Do 
you  know  the  driver  ?  " 

"  No,  he  don't  belong  about  here.  I  couldn't  see  his 
face,  because  he  didn't  carry  no  lights ;  but  he  were  a 
Londoner.     I  could  tell  by  the  way  he  spoke." 

The  conversation  turned  on  Londoners  and  their  horrid 
ways  in  the  country,  and  how  they  drove  over  people ;  and 
Mr.  Wilkins  said  that  there  ought  to  be  something  done  to 
stop  it,  for  at  holiday  times  and  on  Sundays  a  lot  of  roughs 
came  from  London,  and,  when  they  got  drunk  in  the  even- 
ing, drove  at  such  a  rate  and  so  carelessly  that  it  was  a 
mercy  people  weren't  killed  every  day. 

He  said  there  ought  to  be  two  or  three  of  the  inhabitants 
in  places  that  suffered  from  the  nuisance  made  special  con- 
stables, and  be  about  every  Sunday  evening  to  look  out 
for  the  wretches,  and  have  them  caught  and  brought  to 
justice. 

The  conversation  was  still  on  the  same  subject  when  it 
was  closing  time,  and  they  all  had  to  go.  The  London 
physician  told  me  he  was  going  by  the  half-past  nine  train 
in  the  morning,  and  to  be  sure  and  have  his  bill  ready : 
and  I  promised  to  see  that  it  should  be.  Then  he  said  good 
night  and  went  to  bed ;  and  we  went  to  bed  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after,  and  I  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  that  a 
man  in  a  dog-cart  was  driving  over  me,  and  I  was  running 
away,  and  the  faster  I  ran  the  faster  he  drove,  and  I  was 
just  falling  down  and  the  dog-cart  was  coming  over  my 
body,  when  somebody  shouted,  "  Hi !  hi !  hi !  "  and  I  woke 
up  with  a  start. 

And  somebody  was  shouting  "  Hi !  "  and  hammering  at 
our  bedroom  door. 

I  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed  to  see  if  I  was  awake,  and 
then  I  woke  Harry,  who'd  sleep,  I  believe,  if  somebody 
was  hammering  on  his  head  instead  of  on  the  door. 

"  Harry !  "  I  screamed,  "  there's  something  the  matter. 
See  who  it  is." 
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He  got  tip  and  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  Jones, 
our  village  policeman. 

'•  Hullo !  "  says  Harry,  "  how  the  devil  did  you  get  in?  " 

"  Walked  in,"  lie  said ;  "  do  you  know  your  front  door's 
open r 

"What!"  said  Harry.  "Why,  I  bolted  and  barred  it 
myself." 

"It's  open  now,  then,"  said  Jones.  "I  only  found  it 
out  by  accident.  It  looked  shut  all  right  when  I  passed 
it  twice  before,  but  just  now  when  I  came  by  I  could  see 
a  streak  of  light,  and  I  pushed  it  and  it  flew  back  wide 
open,  so  I  found  my  way  upstairs  and  woke  you.  You'd 
better  come  down." 

Harry  was  out  after  the  policeman  in  a  minute,  and  I 
got  up  and  dressed,  knowing  something  must  be  wrong, 
for  I'd  seen  Harry  bolt  up  that  door  with  my  own  eyes. 

It  was  about  five  in  the  morning,  and  just  getting  day- 
light. I  went  down  all  of  a  tremble,  and  my  heart 
beating  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  house.  I 
found  Harry  and  the  policeman  examining  the  door. 

"  It's  been  done  from  the  inside,"  said  Harry ;  "  that's 
certain.     What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Who's  in  the  house  ?  "  said  the  policeman. 

"  Only  the  servants  and  ourselves  and  the  gentleman 
who's  been  staying  here  for  a  week,"  I  said. 

"  Go  and  see  if  the  servants  are  in  bed,  please,  ma'am," 
said  Jones. 

I  went  and  knocked  at  their  doors,  and  they  thought 
they  were  all  oversleeping  themselves,  and  late,  and 
jumped  up  directly  I  knocked. 

"  Well,"  said  the  policeman,  when  I  told  him,  "  you'd 
better  see  if  that  gentleman's  in  the  house  still." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  "  I  said ;  "  I  can't  go  and  disturb  him  at 
this  hour.  Whatever  would  he  think?  Besides,  it 
mightn't  be  wise  to  let  him  know  about  this.  It  isn't 
a  thing  to  do  the  house  good." 

"  I'd  like  you  to  go,"  said  Jones,  "just  for  me  to  be  able 
to  say  I  ascertained  as  no  one  had  left  the  house.  Which 
is  his  room?" 

"I'll  take  you,"  said  Harry;  and  they  went  upstairs 
together.     Presently  Harry  caiae  tearing  down. 
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"  Mary  Jane ;  "  he  said,  looking  as  scared  as  if  he'd  seen 
a  ghost,  "  the  London  physician's  gone,  and  he's  taken  his 
portmanteau  with  him  !  " 

I  couldn't  speak.  I  dropped  down  flop  on  the  stairs 
with  horror. 

And  at  that  very  minute  a  man  on  horseback  came  dash- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  pulled  up  by  our  door  as 
Jones  ran  out  to  see  what  it  could  be. 

It  was  a  groom  from  the  Hall.  "I'm  going  to  the 
station  for  help,"  he  said.     "  The  Hall's  been  broken  into 

in  the  night  by  burglars,  and  the  missus's  jewellery " 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  What's  that  f  It's  in  the  best  sitting-room,  Susan.  It's 
something  smashed.  Oh  dear  me,  whatever  can  it  be? 
What !  the  lest  vase !  Of  course ;  the  cat  got  on  the 
mantelpiece !  Well,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  I  told  you  you'd 
shut  it  in  one  day  by  accident,  and  now  you  see  what's 
happened ! " 


(     71     ) 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  over  the  burglary  at  the 
Hall.  It  was  a  most  daring  thing,  and  the  detective  that 
came  down  from  London,  said  it  was  the  work  of  an  old 
hand.  A  nice  haul  the  wretches  had  made,  though  they 
hadn't  got  all  Mrs.  Phillips's  diamonds  and  jewels,  because, 
it  seems,  the  best  had  been  sent  to  the  bank,  but  they  had 
taken  a  lot  that  were  in  her  room,  and  valuable  plate  and 
things,  and  got  clean  away  with  everything. 

We  didn't  learn  all  about  it  till  next  day.  The  first 
story  that  went  about  when  people  got  up  in  the  morning 
was  that  Mrs.  Phillips  had  been  murdered  in  her  bed,  but, 
thank  goodness,  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  that ;  but  the  nurse 
that  slept  in  the  nest  room  to  her,  got  a  nasty  knock  on 
the  head,  hearing  a  noise  and  coming  in,  which  made 
her  so  queer  that  she  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
say  what  the  man  was  like  she  saw  in  the  room,  ransack- 
ing the  things. 

But  what  gave  us  the  most  dreadful  shock  first  of  all, 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  London  physician,  and  him 
going  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  leaving  our  front 
door  open. 

Directly  we  told  the  policeman,  he  said,  "  He's  the  man." 

"  What  man  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Why,  the  man  that  committed  the  burglary." 

I  couldn't  believe  that.  I  said  it  was  nonsense.  A 
London  physician  wouldn't  go  breaking  into  people's 
houses  at  night.  But  he  certainly  was  gone,  and  his 
hand  portmanteau  too,  and  he  didn't  come  back  again  the 
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next  morning,  and  then  we  recollected  about  his  going  up 
to  the  Hall  with  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  his  having  seen  the 
grounds  and  been  shown  over  the  house  by  the  butler. 

But  it  was  such  a  dreadful  idea  that  it  was  a  very  long 
time  before  I  could  believe  it,  and  I  didn't  quite  till  the 
detective  came  down  from  London  and  began  to  ask 
questions. 

We'd  never  asked  the  physician  his  name,  and  no  letters 
had  come  for  him,  which  he  explained  by  saying,  that  as  he 
wanted  to  be  quite  quiet  and  rest,  he  had  ordered  no  letters 
to  be  forwarded,  only  he  was  to  be  telegraphed  to  in  case 
of  anything  very  particular,  and  of  course  we  should  have 
taken  up  any  telegram  that  came,  and  said,  "  Is  this  for 
you,  sir  ? "  because  there  was  nobody  else  staying  in  the 
house.  His  going  away  like  that  and  not  coming  back 
again,  wasn't  what  a  first-class  London  physician  would 
have  done,  so  it  was  evident  he'd  deceived  us  about  him- 
self, and  if  he'd  done  that,  why  shouldn't  he  be  the  burglar  ? 

The  detective  said  it  was  a  "  put-up  job " — that's  what 
he  called  it.  He  said  the  Hall  had  been  "  marked,"  and 
this  fellow  had  come  to  stay  at  our  house  so  as  to  take  his 
observations  and  find  out  all  he  could,  and  "  do  the  trick  " 
(those  were  the  detective's  words)  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  good 
opportunity. 

Poor  Mr.  Wilkins  was  nearly  mad  to  think  that  he'd  been 
the  one  to  take  him  over  the  grounds  and  introduce  him  to 
the  butler,  and  so  let  him  find  out  all  he  wanted  to,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  we  were  pretty  mad,  too,  that  the 
burglar  who  burgled  the  Hall  should  have  been  a  visitor 
staying  at  our  house.  Our  first  visitor,  too,  and  one  we'd 
been  so  proud  of,  and  thought  was  going  to  do  us  such  a 
lot  of  good ! 

It  wasn't  his  not  paying  his  bill  so  much  that  we 
minded  as  the  scandal ! 

Harry  said,  "  Well,  we  wanted  to  get  something  about 
our  house  in  the  papers,  and,  by  Jove,  missus,  we've  got 
it !  It's  all  over  the  county  now.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
our  hotel  wasn't  known  as  '  The  Burglar's  Arms.' " 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  I  said,  "  don't  say  that — it's  awful.  If  we 
got  a  name  like  that  no  respectable  person  would  pass  a 
night  here."     I  began  to  think,  when  Harry  said   that, 
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about  an  inn  I'd  seen  on  the  stage,  where  awful  things  are 
done — a  murder,  I  think ;  by  two  awful  villains  who 
stayed  there,  though  they  made  you  laugh.  Their  names 
were  Mr.  Macaire  and  Mr.  Strop,  I  think ;  but  how  the 
landlord  could  have  taken  them  in  dressed  as  they  were, 
and  putting  bread  and  cheese  and  onions  in  their  hats, 
and  stuffing  their  umbrellas  with  meat  and  vegetables,  I 
couldn't  understand.  You  could  see  they  were  bad 
characters,  but  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected  that 
silver-haired,  golden-spectacled  old  gentleman,  who  really 
looked  just  what  he  said  he  was — a  London  physician. 

I  must  confess  that  for  a  good  many  nights  after  the 
awful  discovery  I  didn't  feel  very  comfortable.  It  made 
me  nervous  to  think  that  we  should  never  know  who  was 
sleeping  under  our  roof.  I'm  sure  I  should  never  have 
suspected  that  nice  amiable  old  gentleman  of  being  a 
burglar. 

We  got  over  it  after  a  bit,  and  when  no  trace  was  found 
of  the  burglar,  and  the  excitement  was  over,  I  didn't  think 
so  much  about  it.  All  that  was  found  out  was  that  the 
man  in  the  dog-cart  who  nearly  drove  over  the  miller  was 
an  accomplice.  They  traced  the  wheels  away  from  the 
Hall,  and  the  detective  said  the  man  in  the  dog-cart  had 
waited  for  the  physician  and  driven  him  off  with  the 
"  swag."     (That's  what  the  detective  called  it.) 

A  few  days  after  that  another  old  gentleman  came,  and 
wanted  a  room,  but  he'd  only  got  a  black  bag,  and  I  was 
so  nervous  that  I  told  him  we  were  full,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  station,  and  went  on  somewhere  else. 

Of  course  it  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  but  my  nerves 
were  bad,  and  being  an  old  gentleman  and  having  no 
luggage  it  gave  me  a  turn,  and  I  sent  him  away  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

Afterwards  we  found  out  he  was  a  big  solicitor  in 
London,  and  very  savage  with  myself  I  was  for  my  fool- 
ishness. 

Soon  after  that  two  more  customers  came,  and  I  was 
not  a  bit  frightened  of  them,  for  they  were  just  the  sort  of 
people  we  wanted.  It  must  have  been  a  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  burglary  that  the  station  fly  brought 
us  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  with  some  lovely  luggage 
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— honeymoon  luggage  I  saw  it  was  at  once  by  the  new 
dress  trunks,  and  the  new  dressing-bags,  and  I  knew  it 
was  a  honeymoon  by  the  way  the  young  gentleman  helped 
the  young  lady  out  of  the  fly  and  the  bashful  way  he 
came  in  and  said,  "  Can  I  have  apartments  here  for  myself 
and  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  show  you  the  apart 
ments  we  have  vacant." 

We  had  all  the  apartments  vacant,  but  of  course  it's 
never  business  to  say  that.  I  took  him  upstairs,  the  lady 
following,  and  showed  him  the  best  sitting-room  and  the 
best  bedroom,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  think  these  will 
do,  dear,  don't  you  ? "  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  yes !  they  are 
very  nice  indeed,"  and  then  she  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  into  the  garden,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  a  pretty 
garden  !  " — and  then  he  went  and  looked  out  too,  and  she 
slipped  her  arm  through  his,  and  they  stood  there  together, 
and  I  saw  him  give  her  a  little  squeeze  with  his  arm,  and 
it  made  me  think  of  my  own  honeymoon,  when  Harry 
used  to  squeeze  my  arm  just  like  that. 

When  I  went  downstairs  the  young  gentleman  followed 
me  to  settle  with  the  fly,  and  I  told  him  not  to  bother 
about  the  things — everything  should  be  sent  upstairs 
directly.  He  was  very  shy  and  awkward,  I  thought — 
shyer  and  awkwarder  than  Harry  had  been ;  but  then,  of 
course,  he  wasn't  a  sailor,  and  sailors  have  a  knack  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  circumstances  at  once. 

When  I  went  up  to  take  their  orders  for  dinner,  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  I  heard  them  move  before  the 
young  gentleman  said,  "  Come  in." 

I'm  sure  they  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  and 
when  I  went  in  he  was  standing  up  by  the  fireplace,  and 
the  young  lady  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  with  her 
face  close  to  the  glass,  just  as  if  they  hadn't  been  within 
a  mile  of  each  other ! 

"  What  time  will  you  have  dinner,  please  ?  "  I  said ; 
"  and  what  would  you  like  ?  " 

He  turned  to  her  and  asked  her  what  I  had  asked  him. 
"  Six  o'clock,  I  think,  dear,"  she  said. 
"  And  what  shall  we  have  ?  " 
"  What  you  like,  dear." 
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I  saw  that  they  didn't  quite  know  what  to  say,  so  I 
suggested  what  we  could  get  easiest,  and  they  said,  "  Oh, 
yes  ;  that  will  do  capitally,"  and  seemed  quite  pleased  that 
I  bad  helped  them. 

"  Will  you  take  dinner,  here,  sir,"  I  said,  "  or  in  the 
coffee-room  ?  " 

"  Oh,  here,  please,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  the  young 
lady,  turning  round  from  the  window  in  a  minute,  and 
looking  at  me  quite  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  it's  no  trouble,"  I  said.  "  All  your  meals  can  be 
served  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  and  they  both  seemed  quite 
relieved  at  not  having  to  go  down  in  the  coffee-room. 

Before  dinner  they  went  out  for  a  little  walk,  and  I 
stood  at  the  door  and  looked  after  them  as  they  strolled 
away. 

Oh,  how  happy  they  looked ! — his  arm  through  hers, 
and  his  head  bent  down  a  little  listening  to  her.  It  made 
a  tear  come  into  my  eye  as  I  watched  them. 

I  think  it  is  so  beautiful  to  see  young  sweethearts  to- 
gether like  that,  in  the  first  beautiful  sunshine  of  their 
married  life,  without  a  care,  without  a  thought  except  for 
each  other.  I  think  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  life,  that  first  happy  married  love,  that  first 
"  together,"  with  no  good-bye  to  come,  and  the  future 
looking  so  bright  and  peaceful.  Troubles  must  come,  we 
know.  It's  very  few  couples  wbo  can  go  on  to  the  end  of 
the  journey  loving  and  trusting  and  worshipping  like  that ; 
but  even  when  the  troubles  come,  there  is  that  dear  old 
happy,  holy  time — the  purest  and  most  sacred  happiness 
that  we  get  in  this  world — to  look  back  upon ;  and  it  is 
so  bright  in  our  memory  that  its  light  can  reach  still  to 
where  we  stand  in  the  darkness,  and  make  that  darkness 
less. 

I  know  it's  sentimental,  as  they  call  it,  to  talk  like  that ; 
but  I  can't  help  being  sentimental  when  I  write  about 
that  happy  boy-husband  and  girl-wife — write  it  at  a  time 
when  I  have  had  my  own  little  troubles  of  married  life ; 
only  little  ones,  Harry  is  so  good — and  my  own  love  and  my 
own  honeymoon  get  mixed  up  in  my  mind  with  theirs, 
and  that  makes  sentimental  thoughts  come  into  my  head. 
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When  tliey  came  in  just  before  dinner,  the  table  was 
ready  laid  for  them,  and  I  had  gathered  some  flowers  and 
made  a  nice  nosegay,  and  put  it  in  a  glass,  to  make  the 
table  look  nice  ;  and  I  waited  on  them  myself — Susan,  the 
housemaid,  carrying  the  dishes  up  for  me. 

The  young  lady  looked  so  pretty  with  her  hat  off  when 
she  sat  down  to  dinner,  her  cheeks  bright  with  the  air  and 
the  sunshine,  and  her  eyes — those  beautiful,  gentle  brown 
eyes  that  have  such  a  world  of  love  in  them — watching 
her  husband  every  moment,  that  for  a  minute  I  stood  and 
looked  at  her  instead  of  taking  the  cover  off  the  soles. 

She  caught  my  look,  and  went  so  red,  poor  girl ;  and  I 
felt  quite  confused  myself,  and  was  afraid  I  had  made  her 
uncomfortable  by  my  awkwardness. 

The  young  gentleman  served  the  fish  all  right,  but  when 
I  put  the  next  dish  in  front  of  him — a  roast  chicken — he 
looked  at  it  quite  horrified,  and  the  young  lady  she  looked 
horrified  too.  Then  they  both  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed. 

"  I — I'm  afraid — I — er — can't  carve  this  properly,"  he 
stammered.  "  Would  you  mind  cutting  it  up  downstairs  ?  " 

I  smiled,  and  said,  "  If  you  like,  sir,  I'll  carve  it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  such  a  bad 
carver." 

I  took  the  chicken  on  to  the  side-table,  and  cut  it  up  for 
them ;  and  from  that  minute  both  their  spirits  rose.  I'm 
sure  that  chicken  had  been  on  their  minds  from  the  moment 
they  ordered  it. 

They  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  their  dinner;  and 
to  follow  the  chicken  I  had  made  a  fruit  tart,  and  they 
both  said  it  was  beautiful,  and  they  ate  it  all.  I  told  them 
I  made  it  myself,  and  the  young  lady  said  it  was  very 
clever  of  me,  and  asked  me  how  to  make  pastry  as  light  as 
that.  I  told  her  my  way,  and  they  got  quite  friendly,  and 
asked  me  about  the  hotel,  and  how  long  I'd  been  there ; 
and  then  I  told  them  how  I'd  lived  in  service ;  and  then 
the  young  lady  asked  me  how  long  I'd  been  married,  and 
all  the  shyness  wore  off,  and  they  began  to  laugh  quite 
merrily  :  and  the  young  gentleman,  when  he  heard  Harry 
was  a  sailor,  said  he  hoped  he  should  see  something  of  him, 
as  sailors  were  jolly  fellows. 
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After  tliey'd  had  some  tea,  I  said  to  Harry,  "  Harry,  I 
stall  take  them  up  our  visitors'  book'  that  we've  bought. 
They're  our  hist  customers  since  we've  had  it,  and  must 
put  their  names  in  for  us." 

We  bought  that  visitors'  book  after  the  burglar  had 
stayed  with  us  that  we'd  never  asked  his  name,  because 
Harry  said  we  must  always  ask  people's  names  in  future, 
and  you  can  do  it  in  a  nicer  way  by  saying,  "  Please  enter 
your  name  in  the  visitors'  book." 

I  got  the  book,  and  was  going  upstairs  with  it,  when 
Harry  said,  "  Wait  a  minute.  Won't  it  be  better  to  write 
a  few  names  in  first?  P'r'aps  they  won't  like  to  be  the 
first,  being  on  a  honeymoon ;  it  will  be  so  conspicuous,  and 
everybody  who  comes  afterwards  will  see  their  names,  being 
the  first,  and  they  mightn't  like  it." 

That  was  quite  true,  and  I  understood  what  Harry 
meant ;  so,  not  to  be  deceitful  and  write  false  names,  I 
wrote  my  maiden  name  first,  and  then  Harry  wrote  H. 
Beckett,  and  I  went  into  the, bar  and  got  Mr.  Wilkins,  who 
had  just  come  in,  to  write  his  name,  and  then  we  put  the 
names  of  some  of  the  people  who  came  in  of  an  evening. 

When  I  went  in,  the  young  lady  was  sitting  in  the 
arm-chair  reading  a  book  out  loud,  and  the  young  gentle- 
man was  smoking  a  cigar,  sitting  by  the  table,  listening 
to  her. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  I  said,  "  will  you  kindly  write  your 
names  in  our  visitors'  book  ?  " 

If  I'd  asked  them  to  come  to  prison  they  couldn't  have 
looked  more  terrified.  I  saw  both  their  faces  change  in  a 
moment,  the  young  lady's  going  quite  white,  and  the  young 
gentleman's  quite  red. 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth. 
But  he  recovered  himself  in  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Certainly 
— with  pleasure." 

I  gave  him  the  book,  and  put  the  pen  and  ink  by  him, 
and  I  saw  him  exchange  glances  with  the  young  lady,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  be  frightened.     I'll  manage  it." 

Then  he  took  the  pen  and  wrote  in  a  bold,  distinct  hand, 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  from  London." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said :  and  took  the  book  and  went  down- 
stairs. 
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"  Harry,"  I  said,  "there's  something  wrong  upstairs." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  he  said ;  "  whatever  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  I  mean,"  I  said;  "but  that 
young  gentleman  has  signed  a  false  name  in  our  visitors' 
book." 

Harry  looked  grave  for  a  minute,  and  he  didn't  like  the 
idea  any  more  than  I  did,  and  I  felt  so  sorry  that  there 
should  be  anything  that  might  be  wrong,  because  I  had 
taken  to  the  young  lady  and  gentleman  so  much,  and  they 
seemed  so  very  nice. 

Presently  Harry  said,  "  Perhaps  it's  a  runaway  match." 

"No,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  think  so,  because  of  the  luggage 
and  the  dressing-bags." 

"  Oh,  they  might  have  had  them  all  ready,"  he  said ; 
"  if  people  are  going  to  run  away  they  can  have  luggage." 

"  They  are  so  young,"  I  said ;  "  it — it  can't  be  anything 
worse  than  that,  can  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Harry,  "  I'm  sure  it's  not.  Come,  cheer 
up,  little  woman ;  don't  let's  get  frightened  because  we've 
had  one  bad  lot  in  the  house  !  Nice  hotel-keepers  we  shall 
be  if  we're  going  to  be  nervous  about  everybody  that  puts 
up  at  the  "  Stretford  Arms  !  " 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  I  didn't  feel  comfortable,  and  all 
that  night  I  kept  thinking  about  it,  and  in  the  morning, 
when  I  took  the  breakfast  up  to  the  sitting-room,  I  think 
they  saw  by  my  manner  that  I  suspected  something,  and 
they  both  looked  very  uncomfortable. 

We  didn't  talk  at  all.  I  only  just  said  "  Good  morning," 
and  I  put  the  eggs  and  bacon  on  the  table  and  left  them. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  I  went 
upstairs  to  see  that  the  rooms  had  been  properly  tidied 
up  by  the  housemaid. 

When  I  went  into  the  bedroom  the  first  thing  that 
caught  my  eye  was  the  young  gentleman's  dressing-bag. 
It  was  closed,  and  the  waterproof  cover  was  over  it,  but 
not  fastened. 

I  lifted  it  off  the  chair  on  which  it  stood,  to  put  it  on  the 
chest  of  drawers  while  the  chair  was  dusted,  and  as  I  did 
so  the  waterproof  flap  flew  back,  and  I  saw  that  there 
were  three  initials  stamped  on  the  leather,  and  the  initials 
were  "  T.  0.  K." 
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"1  knew  it!"  I  exclaimed;  and  I  rushed  downstairs 
and  told  Harry. 

"  If  his  surname  begins  with  K,  it's  certain  his  name 
isn't  Smith,"  said  Harry. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  that ! "  I  said,  a  little 
sharply.  "  I  do  know  how  to  spell.  What  I  do  want  to 
know  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean?" 

"  How  do  I  mean !  I  suppose  we  are  not  going  to  let 
people  stay  at  our  hotel  under  false  names  after  the  lesson 
we've  had  with  the  London  physician." 

Harry  looked  puzzled. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  haven't  much  experience 
yet,  and  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  as  long  as  people  pay 
their  bill  and  behave  themselves,  they  can  stay  under 
what  name  they  choose.  Besides,"  he  said,  his  face 
brightening,  and  being  evidently  struck  with  an  idea, 
"  people  do  travel  nowadays  under  false  names.  The 
Queen,  when  she  travels,  calls  herself  the  countess  of 
something  or  other,  and  so  do  many  crowned  heads." 

"  Perhaps  they  do,"  I  said ;  "  but  you  don't  want  me  to 
believe  that  we've  got  crowned  heads  staying  in  our 
house." 

"  No,"  said  Harry,  laughing,  "  I'm  sure  they're  not 
crowned  heads,  but  they  may  be  big  swells  who  are  travel- 
ling in — in  something." 

"  Incognito,  you  mean." 

I  knew  the  word  from  a  story  I'd  read  with  that  title  to  it. 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Perhaps  they're  a  young  earl  and 
countess." 

"  No,  they're  not,  or  they'd  have  coronets  all  over  their 
bags,  and  on  their  brushes." 

'While  we  were  talking,  the  young  couple  came  in,  and 
went  up  to  their  sitting-room  and  rang  the  bell. 

I  went  up,  and  they  ordered  luncheon.  While  I  was 
taking  the  order,  Harry  came  up  and  called  me  out  of  the 
room. 

"Here's  a  telegram  for  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said;  "some- 
body knows  him  by  that  name,  at  any  rate." 

I  took  the  telegram  in  and  handed  it  to  the  young 
gentleman.     The  young   lady,   who   was   sitting   down, 
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jumped  up  and  watched  him  with  a  frightened  look  in  her 
eyes  as  he  tore  the  envelope  open. 

He  read  the  telegram,  and  sank  down  on  to  the  sofa. 

"  I've  an  important  telegram,"  he  stammered.  "  We 
must  go  home  at  once :  somebody  ill.  Let  me  have  my 
bill.     What  time's  the  next  train  to  London  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  clock. 

"  In  half  an  hour,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  Order  a  fly  to  the  door,  then.  We  shall  be  ready. 
Pack  your  things,  dear,"  he  said  to  the  young  lady ;  and 
then,  turning  to  me,  "  Let  me  have  the  bill  at  once." 

This  new  turn  worried  me  more  than  anything.  There 
was  evidently  something  very  wrong.  Harry  agreed 
with  me,  and  we  both  felt  glad  they  were  going. 

I  took  up  the  bill,  and  he  paid  it,  and  said  he  was  sorry 
to  have  to  go,  and  he  gave  me  half-a-sovereign,  saying, 
"  For  the  servants,"  and  then  he  and  the  young  lady  went 
downstairs  and  got  into  the  fly. 

I  noticed  that  she  had  a  thick  veil  on,  but  I  could  see 
she  had  been  crying  and  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

When  they  had^driven  off,  I  said  to  Harry,  "  Thank 
goodness  they're  gone !     It's  quite  a  load  off  my  mind." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  a  rum  go.  We've  been  trying  all 
we  know  to  get  people  to  come  to  our  house,  and  when 
they  do  come  we're  jolly  glad  to  get  rid  of  them." 

I  didn't  answer  him,  but  I  never  got  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  out  of  my  head  all  that  afternoon,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  they'd  be  a  mystery  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

But  they  were  not. 

That  very  afternoon,  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to 
tea,  two  gentlemen  drove  up  in  the  station  fly,  and  one  of 
them  came  in  and  asked  to  see  the  landlord. 

Harry  came  out  to  him,  and  I  followed. 

"  Have  you  had  a  young  gentleman  and  lady  staying 
here  lately  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  beginning  to  tremble,  for  I  expected 
something  dreadful  was  coming.  "Yes,  sir;  they  came 
yesterday." 

"  Are  they  here  now  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  they  left  this  afternoon." 
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The  gentleman  said  something—  it  was  only  one  word, 
but  it  meant  a  good  deal.     He  said  "  D !  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  is  there  anything  wrong  about 
them  ?  "  I  asked,  feeling  that  I  must  know  the  truth. 

"Wrong?  I  should  think  there  was!"  the  gentleman 
yelled  out — he  really  did  yell  it.  "  I'm  that  young  lady's 
guardian,  and  she's  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  that  young 
scoundrel's  married  her  without  my  consent —without  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  consent — and  he'll  spend  his  honeymoon 
in  Holloway.     That's  what's  wrong." 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  I  said.     "  Poor  young  gentleman ! " 

"  Poor  young  gentleman ; "  the  old   gentleman  yelled. 

D d  young  scoundrel !     The  girl's  got  ten  thousand  a 

year,  and  he's  the  beggarly  youngest  son  of  a  beggarly 
baronet,  who  has  to  work  for  his  living.  Did  they  say 
where  they  were  going  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said. 

It  was  a  little  white  story,  but  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  say  "  To  London,"  for  fear  it  might  be  true.  I 
wasn't  going  to  help  to  send  a  handsome  young  gentleman 
to  prison  for  marrying  his  sweetheart  and  taking  her 
away  from  that  horrid  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  judging 
by  the  outside,  must  be  a  dreadful  place  for  a  young  girl 
to  be  brought  up  in. 

The  old  gentleman  swore  a  little  more,  then  he  jumped 
into  the  fly  again,  said  something  to  the  other  old  gentle- 
man, and  drove  off  again  back  to  the  station. 

"  I  hope  they  won't  be  caught,"  I  said  to  Harry. 
"  Poor  young  things !  How  dreadful  to  be  hunted  about 
on  their  honeymoon,  and  the  poor  young  lady  to  be  always 
dreaming  that  her  husband  is  being  seized  and  dragged 
away  from  her  and  put  into  prison." 

*  *  *  *  * 

About  a  week  after  that  Harry  was  reading  the  paper, 
when  suddenly  he  shouted  out,  "  They're  caught !  " 

"  Oh,  Harry,  no  !  "  I  said.     I  knew  what  he  meant. 

"  Yes,  they  are !  " 

Then  he  read  me  the  account.  The  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Kenyon,  was  brought  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  was  arrested  at  Dover  just  as  they  were 
going  on  board  the  steamer  for  Franco.     Our  hotel  was 
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mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  they'd  been  traced  to,  but, 
though  it  was  another  advertisement,  we  didn't  want  it  at 
that  price — we'd  had  enough  of  newspaper  advertisement 
of  that  sort ;  and  the  young  gentleman  was  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned. 

Oh,  how  my  heart  ached  for  that  dear  young  lady  when 
I  read  that !  Harry  said  it  was  an  infernal  shame,  and  I 
said  so  too,  only  I  didn't  say  the  word  Harry  did. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  at  our  bar  about  it,  and  it  made 
the  bar  trade  brisk  for  some  time — lots  of  people  coming 
in  from  the  village  to  have  a  glass  and  ask  about  the  case 
who  didn't  use  our  house  as  a  rule;  but  I  could  have 
thrown  something  at  that  Mrs.  Goose,  who  came  in,  of 
course,  and  said  right  out  before  everybody,  "My  dear, 
you  ought  to  keep  a  policeman  on  the  premises  to  take  up 
the  people  who  come  to  stay  with  you." 

But  some  time  afterwards  we  heard  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  been  released,  having  apologized,  and 
having  got  his  friends  and  the  young  lady's  friends  to  try 
and  melt  the  Lord  Chancellor's  heart,  or  whatever  a  Lord 
Chancellor  has  in  the  place  of  one;  and  that  evening 
Harry  opened  three  bottles  of  champagne,  and  invited  all 
our  regular  customers  to  join  him  in  drinking  long  life 
and  happiness  to  the  first  young  couple  who  had  stayed  at 
our  hotel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenyon — or,  as  they  were  always 
called  at  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith." 
***** 

They  came  to  see  us  soon  after  the  young  gentleman 
was  released.  They  came  and  stayed  with  us,  and  had 
their  old  rooms;  but  they  weren't  shy  or  bashful  this 
time,  but,  oh,  so  nice  '—and  they  said  they  would  do  all 
they  could  to  recommend  us,  and  they  did.  In  fact,  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  them,  and  they  were  very  lucky 
customers  to  us  after  all.  This  time  they  brought  a 
beautiful  victoria  with  them,  and  a  pair  of  lovely  horses 
and  a  coachman  and  a  groom.  Our  stabling  was  just 
ready,  so  we  were  able  to  take  them  in,  and  they  drove 
about  the  place,  and  were  the  admiration  of  the  village, 
and  it's  wonderful  how  Harry  and  I  went  up  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  through  our  having 
cariiage  company  staying  at  our  hotel. 
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"When  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith"  left  they  shook  hands 
heartily  with  Harry  and  with  me,  and  they  told  us 

Met  our  pony  galloping  down  the  lane?  Why,  he's  in 
the  stable  !  The  door's  open  ?  Oh,  that  boy !  I've  told 
him  twenty  times  what  would  happen.  Harry,  put  on 
your  hat  and  go  after  him  at  once.  The  pony's  got  loose, 
and  he's  galloping  down  the  lane  as  hard  as  he  can  go. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.  SAXON'S    GHOST. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  how,  soon  after  we  had  got  our 
house  straight  and  ready  to  be  an  hotel,  I  sent  a  nice,  re- 
spectful letter  to  those  of  my  old  masters  and  mistresses 
that  I  thought  I  should  like  to  know  where  I  was,  so  that 
we  might  perhaps  have  their  patronage. 

Of  course  I  did  not  expect  them  all  to  pack  up  at  once, 
and  leave  their  homes  and  come  and  stay  with  us,  but  I 
thought  at  some  time  or  other  one  or  two  of  them  might 
want  to  go  somewhere,  say,  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
and  they  might  say,  "  Oh,  let  us  go  down  and  see  how 
Mary  Jane  is  getting  on  !  " 

But  the  one  I  was  most  anxious  to  get  down  was  Mr. 
Saxon — the  author  I  told  you  such  a  lot  about  in  my 
"  Memoirs  " — because  I  knew  he  wrote  in  the  papers  about 
the  places  he  visited,  and  I  thought  if  we  made  him  com- 
fortable, and  the  place  suited  him,  and  the  air  did  his 
liver  good,  he  might  write  about  our  hotel,  and  give  it 
what  Harry  calls  "  a  leg  up,"  though,  of  course,  it  isn't 
right,  because  an  hotel  doesn't  have  legs. 

Mr.  Saxon  wrote  a  line  of  congratulation  to  us.  I  think 
it  was  to  say  he  was  glad  we  were  settled  so  comfortably, 
and  he'd  come  and  see  us  one  day,  but  we  only  guessed  it 
was  that,  after  reading  over  the  letter  for  about  two  hours, 
because  he  wrote  so  dreadfully  that  you  had  to  get  as  near 
what  he  meant  as  a  word  that  was  readable  here  and  there 
would  let  you. 

After  the  letter  we  heard  no  more,  and  as  months  went 
by  we'd  quite  given  up  expecting  him,  when  one  morning 
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we  had  a  telegram  from  him,  and  that  not  being  in  his 
handwriting  (thank  goodness !),  we  could  read  it.  It  was 
this :  "  Keep  me  sitting-room  and  bedroom.  Arrive  this 
evening. — Saxox." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  "  I  said.  "  I  hope  he'll  like  the  place. 
AVe  must  make  him  comfortable  and  humour  him,  and 
he'll  give  us  a  nice  advertisement." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  said  Harry;  "  but,  I  say,  my  dear,  you 
don't  think  he'll  go  on  like  he  does  in  your  '  Memoirs,'  do 
you?" 

"  Oh,  he's  a  little  odd,  and  he's  sure  to  be  a  bit  fidgety, 
but  you'll  soon  get  used  to  him,"  I  said ;  and  then  I  went 
upstairs  and  got  the  best  rooms  ready,  and  put  the  furni- 
ture just  how  I  knew  he  liked  it.  Two  tables  in  the 
sitting-room — one  for  him  to  eat  on,  and  the  other  for  him 
to  write  on — and  I  put  a  great  big  linen-basket  in  the 
room  for  a  waste-paper  basket,  and  I  put  the  big  inkstand 
on  the  table,  and  I  sent  out  for  a  dozen  pens  and  a  new 
blotting-pad;  and  I  put  an  easy-chair  for  him  to  sit  in, 
because  I  remembered  how  particular  he  was  about  his 
chairs,  always  declaring  that  he  never  could  get  one  that 
was  fit  to  sit  in,  and  I  made  the  place  look  so  nice  and 
comfortable  that  I  said  to  Harry,  "  There  now,  I  don't 
believe  even  he  can  grumble  at  it." 

We  wished  he  had  said  whether  he  was  coming  to  dinner 
or  not,  because  we  could  have  had  the  table  all  laid  ready 
for  him ;  but  as  he  only  said  "  this  evening,"  we  made  up 
our  minds  he  would  arrive  by  the  train  which  got  in  at 
8.15  ;  and  that  was  the  one  he  did  come  by. 

"When  the  fly  drove  up  we  went  outside  to  welcome  him, 
and  we  saw  there  was  another  gentleman  with  him — a  big 
gentleman,  with  a  large  round  face  and  a  fair  moustache 
and  blue  eyes,  who  looked  like  a  German,  but  we  found  out 
afterwards  he  wasn't — through  Mr.  Saxon,  who,  when  we 
asked  what  nation  the  gentleman  was,  said,  "Oh,  I  don't 
think  he  knows  himself,  but  his  father  was  a  Eussian  and 
his  mother  was  a  German,  and  so  I  suppose  he's  a  Swede." 

When  Mr.  Saxon  got  out  he  was  going  on  at  the  other 
gentleman  about  something  dreadfully,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Oh  dear,  he's  come  down  in  a  bad  temper!  AVe 
must  look  out  for  squalls." 
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The  other  gentleman  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Saxon,  it  was  not 
my  fault ;  didn't  you  tell  me  you  would  pack  the  manu- 
script yourself?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  Nevermind.  It  doesn't  matter.  Nothing 
matters  now.  I'm  getting  used  to  everything.  I've  come 
down  here  on  purpose  to  finish  that  story,  and  you've  left 
the  manuscript  behind,  and  it's  wanted  in  a  hurry.  I'm 
working  against  time.  Don't  say  anything.  It's  my 
punishment — it's  my  doom.  Heaven  doesn't  want  me  to 
prosper.  I'm  to  be  ruined,  and  you  are  only  the  humble 
instrument  sent  by  Providence  to  accomplish  my  ruin." 

"Well,  sir,  hadn't  I  better  telegraph?" 

"Telegraph!  To  whom?  Who  knows  which  manuscript 
I  want  ?  Besides,  it  couldn't  get  here  in  time.  I  wanted 
to  finish  that  story  to-night.  Now  it's  impossible.  If  my 
greatest  enemy  had  employed  you  to  play  me  a  trick,  you 
couldn't  have  played  me  one  that  would  have  caused  me 
more  inconvenience." 

The  Swedish  gentleman  looked  very  miserable,  and  all 
this  time  there  was  me  and  Harry  and  the  fly-driver 
standing  with  the  door  of  the  fly  open,  and  Mr.  Saxon  was 
going  on  at  the  Swedish  gentleman,  taking  no  notice  of 
anybody. 

So  I  thought  I'd  interrupt,  and  I  said,  "  I  hope  you're 
well,  Mr.  Saxon  ?  " 

He  turned  on  me  in  a  minute,  and  said,  "No,  Mary 
Jane,  I  am  not  well.     I'm  half  dead." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir.     What's  the  matter  with  you?  " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  me !  "  he  said.  Then  he  gave 
a  withering  glance  at  the  Swedish  gentleman,  and  said, 
"  Idiots.  Mary  Jane — that's  the  disease  I'm  suffering  from ! 
Idiots ! " 

Then  he  nodded  to  Harry,  and  walked  into  the  house, 
and  Harry  showed  him  upstairs  to  his  sitting-room. 

I  helped  the  flyman  to  get  the  rugs  and  the  small  things 
out  of  the  fly  and  carried  them  iD,  and  the  Swedish  gentle- 
man paid  the  man. 

I  noticed  all  he  did,  because  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is 
somebody  new.  I  suppose  he's  Mr.  Saxon's  new  secretary." 
And  so  he  was,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  when  he  came 
down  and  had  a  pipe  in  the  bar-parkmr,  Mr.  Saxon  being 
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busy  upstairs  writing,  having  found  the  manuscript  after 
all  in  the  portmanteau,  where  he'd  put  it  himself. 

"  Mr.  Saxon  seemed  a  little  put  out  just  now,"  I  said  to 
him. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  he  said.  "  His  liver's  bad.  He 
can't  help  it.  He  must  go  on  at  somebody  when  he's  like 
that,  and  I'm  getting  used  to  it." 

Presently  I  went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  the  sitting- 
room  door.  When  I  went  in  Mr.  Saxon  was  groaning,  but 
writing  away  for  his  life. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  I  said,  "  I  only  want  to  know  if  you 
would  like  any  supper." 

"  What !  "  he  yelled — really  he  used  to  yell  sometimes, 
and  that's  the  only  word  for  it.  "  Supper  !  Good  heavens, 
Mary  Jane,  do  you  want  me  to  wake  the  house  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  screaming  murder  ?  Look  at  me  now. 
Do  you  see  how  yellow  I  am  ?  Can't  you  see  the  agony 
I'm  suffering  ?  Supper  !  Yes,  bring  me  some  bread  and 
beetlepaste  and  a  pint  of  laudanum  in  a  pewter.  That's 
the  supper  I  want !  " 

"Lor',  sir,"  I  said,  beginning  to  be  used  to  him  again 
through  old  times  coming  back,  "  I  shouldn't  like  you  to 
have  that  in  my  house.  I  hope  we're  going  to  do  you  good 
and  make  you  better  here.    I'm  sure  we  shall  do  our  best." 

He  looked  up  at  that,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  I  know 
you  will.  You  mustn't  mind  me  if  I  grumble  and  growl 
a  bit.  I  can't  help  it.  I'm  ill,  and  the  least  thing  makes 
me  irritable." 

"  Oh,  we  sha'n't  take  any  notice,  sir.  We  hope  you'll 
do  just  as  you  like  here,  and  if  there's  anything  you  want, 
tell  us,  so  that  we  can  get  it  for  you." 

He  turned  quite  nice  after  that,  and  began  chatting  with 
me  so  pleasantly,  you'd  think  he  was  the  most  agreeable 
gentleman  in  the  world  if  you  didn't  know  him.  He  asked 
about  the  house  and  the  customers,  and  all  about  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  thinking  to  amuse 
him,  I  told  him  a  lot  of  queer  things  about  the  people 
who  came  to  the  house,  and  were  characters,  being  quite 
taken  off  my  guard,  till  I  saw  him  jotting  down  some- 
thing on  the  blotting-pad,  and  then  I  saw  what  a  stupid 
girl  I'd  been.     He  was  taking  notes,  and  I  knew  he'd  go 
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and  use  up  all  my  characters  and  make  stories  of  them. 
So  I  stopped  short  all  at  once,  and  pretended  I'd  left 
somebody  downstairs  waiting  for  me. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  I  only  just  remembered 
his  old  tricks  in  time,  and  what  a  dreadful  man  he  was  for 
putting  everybody  into  his  stories.  I  knew  he'd  put  his 
own  pa  and  ma  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  all 
his  relations  in  stories,  and  nobody  ever  told  their  experi- 
ence about  anything,  or  an  adventure  that  had  happened 
to  them,  but  he'd  have  it  all  in  his  note-book  before  you 
could  say  Jack  Eobinson. 

I  remember  what  he  did  once,  when  I  was  in  his 
service.  He  went  down  to  stay  with  his  ma  at  Chelten- 
ham at  a  boarding-house  for  a  day  or  two,  and  his  ma 
told  him  a  lot  of  things  about  the  people  in  the  house, 
and  the  queer  characters  they  were,  and  what  they  said 
and  did,  never  dreaming  of  any  harm  ;  and  the  very  next 
week  if  he  didn't  write  a  paper  about  "  Life  in  a  boarding- 
house,"  and  put  all  these  people  in,  only  making  them  a 
good  deal  worse  than  they  were,  because  he  couldn't  help 
exaggerating  if  he  was  to  be  killed  the  next  minute  for  it. 

His  pa,  it  seems,  who  came  down  to  the  boarding-house 
too,  had  let  out  to  several  people  that  it  was  his  son  who 
was  the  Mr.  Saxon  who  wrote  for  the  newspapers,  and 
had  persuaded  a  lot  of  the  people  to  read  what  he  wrote ; 
and  the  Monday  after,  when  the  paper  on  boarding-houses 
came  out,  a  lot  of  the  people  staying  at  the  same  boarding- 
house  as  his  ma  bought  it,  and  saw  themselves  in  it,  and 
things  that  only  the  landlady  could  know — it  was  the 
landlady  who  had  told  his  ma — and  they  were  so  indig- 
nant they  all  gave  notice  and  left,  except  some  that  didn't 
care  and  stopped,  and  were  so  nasty  his  ma  had  to  leave. 
I  heard  him  tell  the  story,  and  that's  how  I  knew,  and  it 
was  remembering  that  that  made  me  drop  the  con- 
versation before  I  put  my  foot  in  it  in  the  same  way. 

When  I  got  downstairs,  the  Swedish  gentleman  was 
talking  to  Harry,  and  telling  him  some  of  the  wonderful 
adventures  he  and  Mr.  Saxon  had  had  abroad,  and  we  sat 
talking  till  it  was  closing  time.  Then  the  Swedish 
gentleman  said,  "  I  must  go  upstairs  to  the  govei-nor  and 
get  all  his  medicines  out." 
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"  All  his  medicines!"  I  said.  "  Why,  how  many  does 
he  take  ? " 

"Oh,  it's  awful!  "  said  the  Swedish  gentleman.  "  We 
have  to  carry  a  whole  portmanteau  full  everywhere. 
There's  the  medicine  for  his  dyspepsia,  and  the  medicine 
for  his  liver,  and  the  embrocation  for  his  rheumatics,  and 
the  wash  for  his  hair,  and  three  different  sorts  of  pills, 
and  a  tonic,  and  now  he  takes  powdered  charcoal,  and.  we 
have  to  carry  a  great  bottle  full  of  that — and  I  have  to 
put  them  all  out,  so  that  he  can  find  them  directly  he 
wants  them — and  then  there  are  his  clothes  to  unpack 
and  his  books.  I  tell  you  we  shall  want  a  furniture-van 
to  take  us  about  soon." 

The  Swedish  gentleman  went  upstairs,  and  presently 
he  came  down  again  looking  as  white  as  death. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  said,  "whatever  shall  I  do? 
Look  here."  "He  held  up  a  lot  of  underclothing  all 
smothered  with  black  patches. 

"  Why,  whatever  is  it  ?  "  I  said. 

"  It's  the  bottles  broken  in  the  portmanteau,"  he  said. 
"  The  governor  kept  worrying  me  so  while  I  was  packing 
I  didn't  know  if  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  heels,  and  I've  put 
the  bottle  of  powdered  charcoal  and  the  bottle  of  cod 
liver  oil  too  close  together,  and  they've  broken  each 
other  in  the  jolting,  and  mixed  and  run  about  all  over  the 
clothes." 

It  was  a  nice  mess,  and  no  mistake.  The  cod  liver  oil 
and  the  charcoal  had  made  a  nasty,  sticky  blacking,  and 
smothered  everything. 

"Whatever  shall  I  do?"  said  the  Swedish  gentleman. 
"  If  the  governor  finds  it  out  he'll  go  on  at  me  for  a 
month." 

I  thought  a  minute,  and  then  I  said,  "  Well,  sir,  the 
best  thing  will  be  for  me  to  have  them  all  washed  to- 
morrow. I'll  get  them  done  at  once  and  sent  home. 
Perhaps  he  won't  want  them  before  they're  ready." 

He  left  the  things  with  me  and  went  upstairs  again  to 
put  the  medicines  out,  and  then  we  went  upstairs  to  bed. 
Passing  Mr.  Saxon's  door  I  knocked  just  to  ask  him  about 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  he 
was  dancing  about  in  an  awful  rage,   and  the  Swedish 
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gentleman  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  looking 
the  picture  of  misery. 

Mr.  Saxon  was  shouting  out,  "  I  can't  sleep  without  it — 
you  know  I  can't !  Not  one  wink  shall  I  have  this  blessed 
night.  It's  murder,  downright  cold-blooded,  brutal 
murder,  and  you're  my  murderer  !  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Swedish  gentleman,  "  you  didn't 
tell  me  the  bottle  was  empty.  It's  in  a  wooden  case  for 
travelling,  and  I  couldn't  see  it  was  empty." 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  sir  ?  "  I  said.  "  If  it's  anything 
I  can  get  you " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  can  get  it  me !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Saxon,  "  I've  no  doubt  you  keep  it  on  draught !  Do  you 
draw  bromide  of  potassium  in  people's  own  jugs  ?  " 

"  Bro what,  sir  ?  " 

"  Bromide  of  potassium.  I  have  to  take  it  every  night. 
I  must.  My  nerves  are  in  such  a  state,  I  can't  sleep 
without  it ;  and  this  gentleman,  knowing  that,  has  let 
me  come  away  without  it.  I  sha'n't  go  to  bed.  I'll  sit 
up  all  night.  If  I  go  to  bed  I  shall  go  mad,  because  I 
sha'n't  be  able  to  go  to  sleep.  Go  to  bed,  all  of  you.  I'll 
go  out  for  a  walk.  There's  a  forest  near  here ;  I  can  roam 
about  that  all  night.  I  must  do  something,  for  I  can't  go 
to  sleep  without  my  bromide  of  potassium." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  perhaps  the  country  air  will  make  you 
sleep." 

"  No,  it  won't,"  he  said ;  and  he  began  to  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat.  "  I  must  go  and  walk  about  the  forest  all  night. 
If  I  get  tired  I  can  hang  myself  to  the  branch  of  a  tree." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  do  that,"  I  said,  for  I  knew  I 
shouldn't  sleep  a  wink  thinking  of  him  roaming  about  the 
forest  in  his  excited  state. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat  and  coat 
and  flinging  them  down  on  the  floor,  "  then  perhaps  you'll 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.  I  won't  go  to  bed  and  lie 
awake  all  night.     It's  too  awful." 

The  Swedish  gentleman,  who  was  looking  awfully 
worried,  let  him  go  on,  and,  when  he'd  done,  he  said 
quietly — 

"  Don't  put  yourself  out  like  that,  sir ;  you'll  only  be 
ill  all  day  to-morrow.     Let  me  go  to  a  chemist's." 
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I  was  just  going  to  say  that  there  wasn't  a  chemist's  in 
the  village,  and  the  doctor  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
when  I  saw  that  the  Swedish  gentleman  was  trying  to 
make  signs  to  me  not  to  say  anything,  so  I  held  my 
tongue. 

At  first.  Mr.  Saxon  refused.  He  said  he  wasn't  going  to 
have  a  respectable  chemist  dragged  out  of  his  warm  bed 
at  that  time  of  night  because  he  was  surrounded  with 
idiots ;  but  the  Swedish  gentleman  quieted  him  a  bit, 
and  then  beckoned  me  to  come  outside. 

When  the  door  was  shut  he  said,  "  Come  downstairs 
with  me,  Mrs.  Beckett,  and  show  me  a  light,  please." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said  ;  "  but  you'll  have  to  go  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  get  what  you  want." 

"  Xo,  I  sha'n't,"  he  said.  "  Come  downstairs  to  the 
parlour." 

When  we  got  there  he  pulled  the  empty  medicine  bottle 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  said,  "  Get  me  some  cold  water." 

I  got  him  some  cold  water,  and  he  put  it  in  a  tumbler. 
Then  he  said,  "  Give  me  a  little  salt." 

I  gave  him  the  salt,  and  he  put  it  in  the  water.  Then 
he  mixed  it  up  well  with  a  spoon,  and  then  he  tasted  it. 
"  That'll  do,"  he  said.  Then  he  poured  it  into  the  medicine- 
bottle,  and  corked  it  up. 

"  Xow,"  he  said,  "  I'll  put  on  my  hat  and  coat,  and  you 
let  me  out  and  bang  the  door  loud." 

I  did,  and  waited  five  minutes ;  and  then  he  knocked, 
and  I  let  him  in. 

He  was  quite  out  of  breath. 

"Why,  you've  been  running  !  "  I  said. 

"Yes;  I've  been  running  up  and  down  outside  to  make 
me  look  as  if  I'd  been  a  long  way.  Now,  I'll  go  upstairs 
and  give  the  governor  his  bromide  of  potassium." 

"  But  it's  salt  and  water." 

"  Never  mind;  he'll  think  it's  the  bromide,  and  that's  all 
that's  necessary.  I  know  Mr.  Saxon,  and  I  know  how  to 
manage  him." 

And  he  did  certainly,  for  the  next  morning,  when  I 
went  to  take  breakfast  up  to  the  sitting-room,  there  was 
Mr.  Saxon  looking  quite  jolly,  and  he  said  he'd  had  the 
best  night's  rest  he'd  had  for  a  year. 
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"  And  if  I  hadn't  had  the  bromide,"  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't 
have  closed  my  eyes  all  night." 

The  Swedish  gentleman  never  let  a  muscle  of  his  face 
move,  but  I  caught  him  looking  at  me,  and  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  light  blue  eyes  that  said  a  good  deal. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  his  understanding  Mr.  Saxon, 
and  knowing  how  to  manage  him. 

***** 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Saxon  hadn't  any  work  to  do, 
and  so  after  dinner  he  and  the  Swedish  gentleman  came 
and  sat  in  the  bar-parlour  along  with  Mr.  Wilkins  and  the 
company,  and  he  and  the  Swedish  gentleman  joined  in 
the  conversation,  and  they  both  told  siich  wonderful  stories 
that  it  made  our  village  people  open  their  eyes.  Mr. 
Wilkins  generally  had  all  the  talk,  but  he  had  to  sit  still 
because  Mr.  Saxon  didn't  let  him  get  a  word  in  edgeways 
when  he  was  once  fairly  started. 

Of  course  he  must  talk  about  awful  things — things  to 
make  your  blood  curdle — it  wouldn't  be  him  if  he  didn't 
do  that;  and  the  stories  he  told  made  what  hair  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  on  his  head  stand  upright,  he  being  a  very 
nervous  man,  and  believing  in  ghosts  and  supernatural 
things. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  "  said  Mr.  Saxon. 

"  Well,  I  do  to  a  certain  extent,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins ;  "  but 
I've  never  seen  one." 

"  You've  never  had  a  conversation  with  a  dead  man  ?  " 

"  Lor',  no,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  "  nor  nobody  else,  I 
should  think." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Saxon,  ';  I  have." 

We  were  all  silent  directly,  and  I  began  to  feel  creepy, 
and  as  if  somebody  was  breathing  on  the  back  of  my  neck, 
which  is  a  feeling  I  always  hav©  when  peojde  begin  to 
tell  ghost  stories. 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Saxon ;  and  then  he 
began.  Of  course  I  can't  tell  it  in  his  own  words,  because 
I  had  to  write  it  down  from  memory  afterwards,  but  this 
is  something  like  it. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Saxon,  "  and  a 
clerk  in  my  father's  office  in  the  City,  I  used  to  knock 
about  a  good  deal  of  an  evening  and  see  life,  and  as  my 
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father  and  mother  wouldn't  lot  me  have  a  latchkey,  and 
didn't  like  me  coming  in  at  all  hours,  I  left  home,  and 
-went  to  live  by  myself  in  lodgings  in  a  street  running  off 
the  Camden-road.  "There  were  a  lot  of  other  young  fellows 
living  in  the  house — all  of  them  lads  studying  for  veteri- 
nary surgeons  at  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  College  in  Great 
College-street.  Lots  of  the  houses  in  this  neighbourhood 
were  filled  with  these  young  fellows,  as  many  of  them 
came  up  from  the  country  for  the  '  term,'  and,  of  course, 
wanted  to  live  near  the  College. 

"  One  of  the  nicest  of  them,  and  my  particular  friend, 
was  Charley  Eansom.  He  was  a  good-looking  lad  about 
eighteen,  but  very  reckless,  and  a  good  deal  fonder  of 
billiard-rooms,  and  betting,  and  music-halls,  than  he  was 
of  work.  He'd  been  up  for  an  examination  and  failed, 
and  he  told  me  that  his  old  dad  down  in  the  country  was 
very  wild  with  him,  and  that  if  he  didn't  pass  this  term 
he  would  have  to  go  back  home  and  go  into  an  office  as 
a  clerk. 

"  He  made  up  his  mind  to  try,  but  he  was  in  with  a  bad 
set,  and  they  got  him  out  of  an  evening  when  he  ought 
to  be  studying,  and  unfortunately  he  was  a  fellow  that  a 
very  little  drink  made  excited,  and  then  he  lost  his  head, 
and  no  freak  was  too  mad  for  him. 

"  At  this  time  I  had  just  begun  to  get  things  that  I 
wrote  put  into  the  newspapers,  and  as  I  had  to  be  at  the 
City  all  day,  I  used  to  go  straight  home  and  shut  myself 
up  in  my  room,  and  work  till  very  late,  sometimes  till  one 
in  the  morning ;  but  I  alwa}'s  went  out  for  a  walk  before 
going  to  bed,  no  matter  what  time  it  was  when  I  left  off. 

"  Once  or  twice  when  I  was  going  out  I  met  Eansom 
coming  in,  looking  very  queer,  and  walking  very  unsteady, 
and  from  that,  and  what  the  landlord  told  me,  I  knew  he 
-was  '  going  wrong.' 

"  One  Sunday  morning  I  met  him  in  Park-street,  and 
we  walked  into  the  Park  together,  and  I  ventured  to  say 
I  thought  it  was  a  pity  he  didn't  try  and  settle  down 
and  be  steady,  as  I  Avas  sure  he'd  never  pass  his  exam, 
the  way  he  was  going  on,  and  he  might  be  wrecking  all 
his  future  life. 

"He  took  my  advice  in  good  part,  and  said  I  was  quite 
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right,  but  he  couldn't  help  it.     He'd  got  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  he  was  up  a  tree. 

'"What  is  it?'  I  said.  'Tell  me;  I  may  be  able  to 
help  you.' 

" '  No ;  you  can't,  old  fellow,'  and  then  he  told  me  his 
trouble,  and  a  very  dreadful  one  it  was.  It  seems  he'd 
been  squandering  money  and  gambling,  and  had  got  into 
debt,  and,  not  wanting  his  father  to  know,  he'd  raised 
money.  He  wouldn't  tell  me  how,  because  he  said  it 
would  incriminate  another  fellow ;  but  I  knew  it  was  in 
some  way  that  might  land  him  in  a  police-court. 

"He  had  hoped  to  have  got  the  money  again,  poor  lad; 
he'd  been  betting  to  get  it  back  again,  but  he'd  only  got 
deeper  into  the  mire,  and  now  every  day  might  bring 
exposure,  disgrace,  and  ruin. 

"  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  help  him.  I  hadn't  any 
money  to  spare.  All  I  could  do  was  to  beg  him  to  write 
to  his  father,  tell  him  everything,  and  get  assistance  there. 

"  This  he  refused  to  do.  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
his  father  had  sustained  heavy  losses,  and  was  himself  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

"  Two  nights  afterwards,  while  I  was  at  work,  there 
came  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  one  of  the  young  fellows 
came  in.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Saxon,'  he  said,  '  such  a  terrible  thing's 
happened!  Charley  Eansom's  poisoned  himself  acci- 
dentally.' As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
Eansom's  friend  told  me  all  about  it.  Charley,  who  had 
been  suffering  with  a  troublesome  cough,  carried  a  bottle 
of  '  drops '  in  his  pocket,  which  he  took  when  the  cough 
was  bad.  That  afternoon  he  had  had  a  small  bottle  filled 
with  poison  which  he  was  going  to  use  in  a  chemical  ex- 
periment. It  was  supposed  that,  the  cough  coming  on,  he 
had  by  mischance  taken  the  poison  instead  of  the  drops. 
He  had  been  found  lying  in  an  insensible  state  in  the 
lavatory  of  a  billiard-room  in  Park-street,  and  had  been 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

"  I  guessed  the  truth  at  once.  In  a  moment  of  despair 
and  desperation  Eansom  had  committed  suicide. 

"  I  went  to  the  hospital  that  evening  to  make  inquiries. 
I  was  told  that  the  case  was  almost  hopeless,  and  that 
death  might  be  expected  at  any  moment. 
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"  Tho  landlord  telegraphed  to  Charley's  father,  and  the 
next  day  the  poor  old  gentleman  came  up.  He  was 
allowed  to  see  his  son,  but  the  lad  was  unconscious,  and, 
being  able  to  do  nothing,  the  father  came  away. 

"  That  night  a  message  came  to  the  house  from  the 
hospital, 

"  Kansom  was  dead ! 

"  The  next  morning,  when  I  got  to  the  city,  I  found  my 
father  there  before  me.  He  called  me  into  his  office  and 
told  me  I  must  pack  up  at  once  and  go  to  the  South  of 
France.  My  mother  was  there  with  my  two  sisters,  and 
both  of  them  had  been  attacked  with  scarlet  fever.  My 
mother  wanted  me  to  go  out  to  her  at  once,  as  she  did  not 
like  to  be  there  alone  with  this  anxiety  on  her  mind. 

"  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  and,  as  I  should  probably 
be  away  some  time,  I  paid  my  rent  and  a  week  in  lieu  of 
notice,  and  left.  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  turn  my  back 
upon  the  place,  for  Eansom's  terrible  fate  had  made  ma 
very  miserable. 

"  I  went  to  Nice,  and  when  I  got  there  soon  found  some- 
thing to  distract  my  thoughts  from  Kansom.  My  sisters 
were  seriously  ill.  For  a  month  it  was  a  battle  between 
life  and  death,  and  it  was  two  months  before  they  could 
be  moved.  In  this  fresh  trouble  I  forgot  all  about  poor 
Charley.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  I  should  have 
tried  to  get  the  English  newspapers,  and  have  watched 
for  the  inquest. 

"When  my  sisters  were  well  enough  to  travel  we 
returned  to  London,  but  only  for  a  day,  as  they  were  to 
go  at  once  to  the  seaside.  I  went  down  with  them  to 
Eastbourne,  which  was  the  place  recommended  by  the 
doctors. 

"  The  first  evening  that  we  were  there,  after  dinner  I 
strolled  out.  It  was  just  twilight,  and,  lighting  my  pipe, 
I  turned  away  from  the  sea,  and  walked  along  the  road 
leading  to  the  Links.  The  quietness  of  the  country,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  set  me  meditating,  and  I  began 
to  think  of  Charley  Kansom.  I  was  tired  with  my  walk, 
and  I  sat  down  on  a  seat  under  one  of  the  big  trees,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  reverie.  , 

•'How  long  I  sat  there  I  don't  know,  but  presently  I 
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became  conscious  that  somebody  was  sitting  beside  me. 
I  struck  a  match  to  relight  my  pipe,  which  had  gone  out, 
and  the  light  of  the  vesta  fell  full  on  the  face  of  the  man 
who  was  my  companion. 

"  I  could  not  speak — for  a  second  I  could  not  move.  It 
was  no  human  being  that  sat  beside  me.  The  face  I  saw 
was  the  white  face  of  death — the  face  of  the  man  who  had 
poisoned  himself  and  died  in  a  London  hospital — the  face 
of  Charley  Eansom ! 

"  I  rose  with  an  effort,  and  walked — almost  ran — away. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  that  moment  of  horror 
I  was  an  absolute,  abject  coward.  I  walked  on  at  full 
speed  until  I  got  to  the  town  and  saw  the  lights  of  the 
shops,  and  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  then  only  I  began 
to  recover  myself. 

"  I  said  to  myself  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  my 
imagination — that  there  was  nobody  by  me  on  that  seat. 
I  had  been  thinking  of  Eansom,  and  had  imagined  that 
I  saw  him.  Such  things,  I  knew,  had  often  occurred  to 
imaginative  people. 

"  By  the  time  I  reached  home  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  been  the  victim  of  an  hallucination. 

"I  determined  to  conquer  my  folly,  and  the  next 
evening  I  went  to  the  same  place  and  sat  down.  There 
was  no  one  there.  The  road  was  lonely  and  deserted.  I 
sat  on  till  it  was  dark,  and  no  one  came.  I  rose  to  go.  I 
walked  a  little  distance  away,  and  then  I  turned  round, 

"There  was  a  man  on  the  seat  now..  I  walked  back 
again — trembling,  but  determined  to  know  the  truth. 
When  I  came  within  a  few  yards  I  could  see  the  man's 
face. 

"  It  was  that  white,  dead  face  again — it  was  the  face  of 
Charley  Eansom! 

"  "With  a  supreme  effort  I  went  right  up  to  the  ghost. 
Its  head  was  bent  a  little,  its  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 

" '  Eansom  ! '  I  said. 

"  The  face  was  slowly  lifted.  The  strange  lack-lustre 
eyes  looked  into  mine. 

"  It  was  the  dead  man's  ghost ! 

"  One  look  was  sufficient  to  convince  me,  and  then  I 
took  to  my  heels  and  fairly  bolted. 
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"Laugh  at  me,  if  you  will — call  me  a  coward — but  put 
yourself  in  my  place,  and  say  what  you  would  have  done. 
One  doesn't  step  to  reason — ono  doesn't  think  of  what  a 
ghost  can  do,  and  what  it  can't.  The  sight  of  a  man  you 
know  to  be  dead  and  buried  sitting  within  arm's-length  of 
you  is  enough  to  shock  the  nervous  system  of  a  brave  man 
— and  a  brave  man  I  am  not,  and  never  was. 

"  I  didn't  go  that  walk  again.  No  power  on  earth  would 
have  tempted  me  to  pass,  after  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
that  haunted  seat.  That,  Mr.  Wilkins,  is  the  ghost  I  saw 
and  spoke  to — the  ghost  of  the  man  who  took  poison  and 
died  in  the  hospital — the  ghost  of  my  fellow-lodger, 
Charley  Eansom." 

"Awful ! "  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  as  Mr.  Saxon  finished. 
I  didn't  say  anything,  but  that  ghostly  blowing  on  the 
back  of  my  neck  was  worse  than  ever,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  we'd  burn  a  nightlight  that  night.  I  couldn't 
sleep  in  the  dark  with  Mr.  Saxon's  ghost  in  my  head,  I 
was  sure  of  that. 

Harry  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  I  suppose  you  did  see  it, 
sir  ?  "  he  said.  "  But  why  should  Mr.  Eansom's  ghost  come 
all  the  way  to  Eastbourne  after  you? " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Saxon ;  "  I'll  tell  you  why.  It  had 
been  ordered  there  for  change  of  air." 

"  A  ghost  ordered  to  Eastbourne  for  change  of  air?  " 
"  Yes ;  it  seems  that  the  man  who  had  died  in  the  hos- 
pital that  night  was  a  man  named  Lansom.  By  one  of 
those  mischances  which  will  sometimes  happen,  there  was 
a  confusion  through  the  similarity  of  the  names,  and  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  Eansom's  friends  and  Eansom's 
address  to  give  information  of  his  death." 

"  The  mistake  wasn't  rectified  till  after  I  had  left  the 
next  day.  It  was  nobody's  business  to  write  to  me,  and 
nobody  knew  where  I  was,  so  I  didn't  hear  of  it. 
Eansom  got  better,  and,  when  he  was  well  enough  to  be 
moved,  was  sent  to  Eastbourne.  It  was  Eansom,  and  not 
his  ghost,  that  I  had  seen  on  the  seat.  The  deathly  look 
of  the  face  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  he  had 
taken." 

"  And  he  wasn't  punished? ""I  said. 

"  No ;  the  poison  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  acc'- 
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dentally,  for  nothing  came  out  about  his  trouble.  The 
young  fellow  who  had  got  him  into  it  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  the  other  fellows,  and  the  students  at  the  College, 
like  the  good-hearted  fellows  they  are,  in  spite  of  their 
little  failings,  made  a  subscription  and  paid  the  man  who 
could  have  prosecuted  all  that  was  due  to  him." 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  vets..  ! "  said  Harry. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Saxon ;  "  I've  known  a  good  many 
in   my  time,  and,  take   them  altogether,  a  better  set  of 
fellows,  though  a  bit  noisy  now  and  again,  doesn't  exist." 
*  *  *  *  * 

I've  been  able  to  finish  Mr.  Saxon's  story  without  being 
interrupted,  for  a  wonder.  I  shouldn't  have  used  it  here, 
only  it's  a  little  triumph  for  me  to  have  got  something  out 
of  him  for  my  book.  He's  got  plenty  out  of  other  people. 
I  don't  suppose  he  thought  when  he  was  telling  it  to  make 
Mr.  Wilkins's  hair  stand  up  that  I  was  taking  it  all  in  to 
use  for  my  book.  He  can't  say  anything,  because  it's  the 
way  he's  served  other  people  all  his  life.  Tit  for  tat,  Mr. 
Saxon — and  one  to  Mary  Jane. 


(      09      ) 
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MRS.  CHOKER'S  "No.  2." 

It  was  pretty  late  when  we  went  to  bed  the  night  that 
Mr.  .Saxon  got  telling  stories,  because  after  everybody  had 
gone  ho  sat  on  with  Harry,  and  he  and  the  Swedish 
gentleman  didn't  seem  to  be  inclined  to  go  to  bed  at  all, 
till  at  last  I  had  to  say  it  was  long  past  twelve  o'clock, 
and  we  should  all  lose  our  beauty  sleep,  and  at  last  I  got 
them  to  take  their  candles  and  go  up  to  bed. 

There  weren't  any  letters  for  Mr.  Saxon  next  morning, 
so  they  both  went  out  for  a  walk,  asking  me  the  nicest 
walk  to  go. 

They  were  quite  jolly,  Mr.  Saxon  being  full  of  jokes, 
and  insisting  upon  going  behind  the  bar  before  they 
started  and  pretending  to  serve  the  customers,  and  asking 
questions  about  everything  he  saw ;  and  when  I  told  him 
anything,  the  Swedish  gentleman  had  to  put  it  down  in 
the  little  black  book  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  I 
noticed  he  was  always  making  notes  in  it — -whenever  Mr. 
Saxon  thought  of  anything  the  other  having  to  put  it 
down  for  him.  If  a  customer  came  in  with  a  curious 
manner,  Mr.  Saxon  would  say,  "  Put  that  down ;  "  and  out 
came  the  book.  If  Harry  told  about  something  that  had 
happened  to  him  on  a  voyage,  it  was,  "  Put  that  down ; " 
and  I  noticed  the  Swedish  gentleman  always  pulled  out 
about  a  dozen  papers  before  he  found  the  book.  It  seems 
Mr.  Saxon  picked  up  handbills,  and  cut  things  out  of  the 
paper,  and  wrote  things  on  bits  of  paper,  and  everything 
had  to  go  into  the  Swedish  gentleman's  pocket,  till  he 
looked  quite  bulged  out. 
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Mr.  Saxon,  when  he  came  in,  wrote  till  dinner-time, 
and  the  Swedish  gentleman  had  to  copy  all  he  wrote,  and 
when  he  couldn't  read  the  words  Mr.  Saxon  went  on  at 
him  and  said  his  common  sense  ought  to  tell  him  what 
they  were,  but  there  wasn't  anything  to  attract  attention 
till  they  had  their  dinner.  They  had  a  very  good  dinner, 
and  the  air  had  evidently  given  them  an  appetite;  but 
Mr.  Saxon  kept  chaffing  all  the  time,  and  saying  the 
Swedish  gentleman  would  have  to  be  lifted  out  of  his  chair 
by  a  steam-crane  if  he  ate  any  more,  and  begging  him  not 
to  make  us  bankrupt,  because  we  were  young  beginners. 

And  he  told  me  while  they  were  travelling  abroad  they 
had  gone  to  an  hotel  where  the  meals  were  fixed  price, 
and  after  staying  two  days  the  landlord  came  and  offered 
them  a  pound  to  go  somewhere  else  because  the  Swedish 
gentleman  was  ruining  him.  But  I  noticed  that  Mr. 
Saxon  ate  quite  as  much  as  the  other;  perhaps  not  so 
much  meat,  but  he  ate  nearly  all  the  apple-pie  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  cold  jam  tart,  and  the  Swedish  gentleman 
didn't  touch  the  pastry  at  all. 

And  after  Mr.  Saxon  had  eaten  all  the  pastry,  if  he 
didn't  tell  me  never  to  put  such  things  on  the  table  again. 
for  him,  as  they  were  poison ;  so  the  next  day  I  only  made 
a  milky  pudding,  and  then,  if  he  didn't  say,  "  What,  no 
pastry !  Oh  dear  me  !  Here,  Mrs.  Beckett,  go  and  make 
us  half-a-dozen  pancakes." 

What  are  you  to  do  with  a  man  like  that  ? 

The  second  day,  in  the  morning,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Saxon 
had  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side. 

He  was  groaning  when  I  went  to  lay  the  breakfast,  and 
he  said  his  liver  was  bad,  and  his  life  was  a  burden  to 
him ;  and  certainly  he  did  look  green  and  yellow.  And 
he  was  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  going  on 
because  his  hair  wouldn't  lie  down  ;  and  he  kept  banging 
it  and  saying  he  looked  like  a  death  s-head,  and  he  should 
be  glad  when  he  was  in  his  grave. 

I  had  put  his  letters — a  dozen,  I  should  say — on  the 
table ;  but  just  as  he  was  going  to  open  them  the  Swedish 
gentleman  came  in  and  snatched  them  away. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  your  breakfast  first.  I 
see  how  you   are  this  morning;   and  there's  sure  to  be 
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something  in  the  letters  to  annoy  you,  so  have  your 
breakfast  first.  I  know  you  won't  eat  any  if  you  open 
them." 

Hts  was  right,  for  when  I  went  to  clear  the  things  away 
Mr.  Saxon  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
dreadful  rage,  and  the  perspiration  was  streaming  down 
his  face. 

11  The  wretches,  the  fiends!"  he  said,  "to  dare  to  say 
this  to  me !  The  scoundrels!  but  I'll  teach  them  a  lesson; 
I'll  tell  them  what  I  think  of  them." 

And  directly  the  cloth  was  off  he  seized  the  pen  and 
ink  and  began  writing  page  after  page  on  letter-paper, 
and  then  tearing  it  up  and  groaning,  and  then  beginning 
again. 

"  There ! "  he  said,  "  that's  the  sort  of  thing  to  say  to 
wretches  like  that.     Take  that  to  the  post  at  once." 

The  Swedish  gentleman  took  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  outside  the  door. 

I  followed  him  with  the  crumb-brush,  and  I  said, 
"  Shall  I  send  the  boy  to  the  post  with  it,  sir  ?  " 

He  said,  "  Oh  no ;  it's  all  right.    I  sha'n't  post  it  at  all." 

"What!"  I  said;  "not  post  it?" 

'■  No,  bless  you ;  if  I  were  to  post  all  the  letters  he 
•writes  to  people  when  he's  in  a  rage  he  wouldn't  have  a 
friend  left  in  the  world.  I  burn  them  instead.  Why, 
when  he's  put  out  like  he  is  now  he  writes  the  most  awful 
things  to  people.  They  don't  understand  him,  and  might 
think  he  meant  it ;  but  I  do  understand  him,  and  I  don't 
post  the  letters." 

"  But  don't  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  when  he's  cooled  down  a  bit,  and  had  time  to 
think;  and  then  he's  very  glad.  He's  made  no  end  of 
enemies  through  writing  in  a  rage  when  I  haven't  been 
by  to  stop  the  letters  going ;  but  he  sha'n't  make  any  more 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  he  has  such  a  hasty  temper,"  I  said. 

"  It  is,  because  it  gives  people  a  wrong  impression  of 
him.  But  he  can't  help  it ;  it's  nervous  irritability,  and 
rages  and  furious  letter-writing  are  only  the  symptoms." 

"  Ah,"  I  said,  "  I  know.  He  used  to  be  like  that  when 
I  was  with  him ;  but  he's  all  right  when  you  know  him." 
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"  Yes,"  he  said,  "he's  like  the  gentleman  in  the  song  — 

'  He's  all  right  when  you  know  him ; 
But  you've  got  to  know  him  fust.' " 

When  I  told  Harry  about  the  bromide  and  about  the 
letters  that  weren't  posted,  he  said — 

"  I  say,  missis,  do  you  think  he's  all  right?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Harry,  by  '  all  right '?  " 

"  Why,  all  right  here,"  and  he  touched  his  forehead. 

"Why,  of  course  he  is.     It's  only  his  curious  way." 

"  Well,"  said.  Harry,  "  if  you  say  so,  I  suppose  it's  right. 
Yon  know  more  about  him  than  I  do;  but  if  I'd  met  him 
without  being  introduced  I  should  have  said  that  he  was 
a  lunatic,  and  the  big  foreigner  was  his  keeper." 

That  was  a  nice  idea,  wasn't  it  ?  But,  of  course,  a  charac- 
ter like  Mr.  Saxon  isn't  met  with  every  day ;  and  perhaps 
it's  a  good  job  it  isn't.  Too  many  of  them  would  make 
things  uncomfortable. 

All  that  day  Mr.  Saxon  was  very  excited,  and  I  could 
see  it  was  his  liver  by  the  look  of  him ;  and  he  kept  groan- 
ing and  saying  his  head  ached,  and  he  felt  as  if  he'd  been 
beaten  black  and  blue. 

He  said  he  couldn't  write  and  he  couldn't  read,  and  he 
couldn't  sit  still,  and  so  he  came  downstairs  into  our 
parlour  and  made  Harry  come  and  sit  and  talk  with  him. 
But  he  talked  so  much  himself,  Harry  never  had  a  chance. 
Harry  did  manage  to  say  once  what  a  fine  thing  it  must 
be  to  be  able  to  make  money,  and  have  your  name  stuck 
about  the  hoardings;  and  that  was  enough — that  started 
him. 

"  A  fine  thing !  "  he  said  ;  "  why,  I'm  the  most  miser- 
able wretch  that  ever  trod  the  earth !  For  twenty  years 
I  haven't  known  what  it  is  to  be  well  for  a  single  day. 
I'm  always  doubled  up,  I'm  always  in  pain,  I  can't  go 
anywhere,  I  shun  society,  and  I  can't  eat  anything  with- 
out being  ill  for  a  week." 

"  But  you  manage  to  write  a  good  deal,"  said  Harry. 

"Ah!  I  used  to,  but  that  faculty's  gone  now.  I'm  too 
ill.  I  shall  have  to  give  up  soon.  Then  I  shall  be 
ruined,  and  die  in  the  workhouse.  It's  an  awful  thing, 
Beckett,  after  working  hard  all  your  life,  to  die  in  the 
workhouse." 
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"  Can't  say,  sir,"  said  Harry  jokingly ;  "  I  never  tried  it." 

But  Mr.  Saxon  wouldn't  joke.  He  kept  on  talking  in 
such  a  melancholy  way  that  at  last  wo  all  began  to  feel 
miserable.  He  said  that  life  was  all  a  mistake — that  it 
was  no  good  trying  to  be  anything  in  the  world,  because 
death  was  sure  to  come,  and  that  misery  and  trouble  were 
our  portions  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Then  he  began 
to  tell  the  most  dreadful  stories  about  people  he'd  known, 
and  the  awful  things  that  had  happened  to  them ;  and 
Harry,  who  wasn't  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  got  up  and 
said,  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Saxon,  I'll  go  and  get  a  little  fresh 
air.  If  I  listen  to  you  much  longer  I  shall  begin  to  believe 
that  I'd  better  take  the  missis  and  the  baby  and  tie  them 
round  my  neck  and  jump  into  the  canal,  before  anything 
worse  happens  to  us." 

"  Oh,  don't  mind  me,"  said  Mr.  Saxon  ;  "  I'm  always 
like  that  when  I've  got  dyspepsia — and  I've  got  it  awfully 
this  afternoon." 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  "  the  best  thing  for  that  is  exercise. 
Come  and  have  a  good  walk." 

They  went  out,  Harry  and  Mr.  Saxon  and  the  Swedish 
gentleman,  and  when  they  came  back  they  were  all  roaring 
with  laughter.  Mr.  Saxon  had  forgotten  all  about  his 
ailments,  and  Harry  told  me  Mr.  Saxon  and  the  Swedish 
gentleman  had  been  pretending  that  they  were  two  agents 
from  London,  who  were  down  to  look  for  the  next  heir  to 
a  John  Smith,  who  had  died  in  Australia  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  they'd  been  into  all  the  cottages 
making  inquiries  and  questioning  the  people  about  their 
great-grandfathers  and  great-grandmothers,  and  Harry 
said  that  they'd  set  the  whole  village  agog,  and  that  half 
ihe  people  in  it  had  tried  to  make  out  that  they  once  had 
a  relative  named  Smith.  Harry  laughed  when  he  told 
me,  because  it  was  so  droll,  the  way  all  the  people  began 
to  tell  Mr.  Saxon  their  family  histories,  the  Swedish 
gentleman  taking  it  all  down,  as  grave  as  a  judge,  in  his 
note-book. 

He  said  it  was  as  good  as  a  play.  But  it  was  an  awful 
nuisance  when  people  kept  coming  in  and  wanting  to  see 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  leaving  bits  of  paper  with  the 
names  of  their  ancestors  written  on,  and  old  samplers,  and 
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I  don't  know  what.  And  one  old  gentleman  from  the 
almshouses,  who  hadn't  been  out  of  his  room  for  three 
months,  was  brought  down  in  a  wheelbarrow,  with  his 
family  Bible  to  show  his  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Smith ;  and  he  was  so  disappointed  not  to  find  the  hundred 
thousand  pounds  waiting  for  him,  that  Harry  had  to  give 
him  a  shilling  and  a  bit  of  tobacco  to  comfort  him. 

It  really  was  too  bad  of  Mr.  Saxon  to  have  played  a 
joke  like  that,  because  people  in  a  country  place  always 
have  an  idea  that  they  are  "next  of  kin,"  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  to  rich  people,  and  that  there  is  unclaimed 
money  waiting  for  them. 

You  have  only  to  mention  that  somebody  of  their  name 
is  advertised  for  or  inquired  for,  and  they  are  certain 
that  they  are  coming  into  a  fortune.  Almost  every  old 
lady  in  a  country  place  believes  that  there  is  a  fortune 
left  to  her  somewhere,  if  she  only  knew  where  to  look 
for  it. 

But  Mr.  Saxon  got  nicely  paid  out  for  his  joke.  There 
was  an  old  lady  who  lived  in  the  village,  a  regular 
character,  called  Mrs.  Croker,  though  her  real  name  was 
Mrs.  Smith — Croker  having  been  the  name  of  her  first 
husband  and  Smith  of  her  second ;  but  she  went  back  to 
her  first  husband's  name  when  her  second  ran  away.  She 
was  an  awful  tartar  if  all  they  say  of  her  was  true,  and 
no  wonder  the  first  one  died  and  the  second  ran  away. 
She  was  married  from  the  village,  her  family  living  there 
for  centuries,  and  that's  how  her  history  was  so  well 
known. 

She  married  a  very  quiet,  middle-aged  man  first,  and 
went  to  live  in  London  with  him,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade;  but  she  was  the  master,  it  seems,  from  the  first. 
They  had  a  little  house  over  Lambeth  way.  She  made 
him  scrub  the  stairs  and  clean  the  steps,  and  do  all  the 
house-work  that  a  woman  generally  does,  before  he  went  to 
his  work  and  after  he  came  home  from  it ;  and  he  had  to 
give  her  all  his  money,  and  she  allowed  him  so  much  a 
day,  just  enough  for  his  fare  and  his  dinner  that  he  had 
to  get  out.  And  woe  betide  him  if  he  didn't  come  home 
to  his  tea  to  the  minute  he  ought  to  be  home  ! 

He  was  due  home  at  half-past  five  from  his  work,  and 
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at  fivc-and-twenty  minutes  to  six  the  tea  was  all  cleared 
away,  and  he  had  to  go  without  for  being  late.  Then  she 
used  to  set  him  to  do  cleaning  or  whatever  had  to  be  done, 
and  she  always  found  him  a  job,  because  she  said  it  wasn't 
good  for  a  man  to  be  idle. 

Once  a  friend  called  to  see  poor  Mr.  Croker,  I  was  told, 
but  she  answered  the  door  and  gave  the  friend  a  bit  of  her 
mind.  She  said  when  a  man  came  home  he  belonged  to 
his  wife,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  have  any  dissolute  com- 
panions coming  there  after  him  luring  him  into  bad  ways. 

You  can  guess  what  a  nice  sort  of  woman  she  was  ;  per- 
haps being  over  forty  when  she  married  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 

Poor  Mr.  Croker  was  a  very  mild  little  man  who  daren't 
say  his  soul  was  his  own,  and  he  obeyed  like  a  lamb,  and 
was  very  kind  to  her  with  it  all,  and  I  dare  say  loved  her 
very  much — for  I've  heard,  and  I  dare  say  it's  true,  that 
men  do  love  women  like  that  sometimes  much  better  than 
women  who  let  themselves  be  trodden  on. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Croker  had  to  work  harder  than  ever, 
because  his  wife  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  left 
him  at  home  to  do  the  cooking  and  get  the  dinner  ready, 
and  when  she  came  home  she  sat  down  and  let  him  dish 
it  up,  and  a  nice  to-do  there  was  if  everything  wasn't 
quite  right. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  she  used  to  have  a  nap,  and  to 
keep  Croker  out  of  mischief  she  used  to  give  him  the 
Sunday-school  books  that  she  had  had  when  a  little  girl 
to  read,  and,  to  make  sure  he  didn't  go  to  sleep  or  get 
lazy,  she  used  to  make  him  learn  the  collect  for  the  day 
and  a  hymn  while  she  was  asleep,  and  he  had  to  say  them 
when  she  woke  up. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  man  would  lead  such  a 
life,  but  poor  Croker  did,  and  I  know  that  it  is  true,  for  I 
can  judge  by  her  goings-on  now,  when  I  see  her  very 
often ;  and  all  the  people  who  knew  about  her  married 
life  tell  the  same  story,  and  poor  Croker's  "mates"  in  his 
workshop  told  what  they  had  heard  from  him  when  he 
died,  and  there  was  an  inquest  on  him. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

To  show  how  she  treated  her  husband,  it  was  a  fact — 
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and  sLe  confessed  it  herself — that  she  didn't  even  let  him 
have  what  she  had  in  the  way  of  crockery.  She  had  nicer 
things,  china  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  she  used  for 
herself,  but  poor  Croker  had  his  tea  in  a  big  yellow  mug, 
and  had  a  common  cracked  old  plate  to  have  his  dinner 
on,  and  had  his  beer  in  the  same  old  yellow  mug,  while  she 
had  hers  in  a  glass ;  and  even  the  beer  was  different,  he 
having  to  fetch  her  a  pint  of  the  best,  while  he  was  only 
allowed  half  a  pint  of  the  common. 

It  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  that  Mr.  Croker  came  to 
his  end,  and  it  was  really  through  his  being  so  afraid  of 
his  wife. 

It  seems  she  never  allowed  him  to  smoke,  because  she 
said  it  was  a  wasteful  habit ;  but  he  used  to  keep  a  pipe 
at  the  shop,  and  smoke  it  secretly  till  he  got  near  his 
home,  and  then  call  at  a  friend's  house  and  leave  it  for 
fear  she  shoiild  search  his  pockets  and  find  it  on  him. 

He  had  some  way  of  not  smelling  of  tobacco  by  having 
a  chronic  cough,  which  made  him  always  take  a  cough- 
drop  that  hid  the  smell  of  tobacco  ;  and  that  was  enough, 
because  I  shouldn't  suppose  that  Mrs.  Croker  ever  so  far 
unbent  her  dignity  as  to  kiss  the  poor  man. 

Sunday  was  his  great  ti-ial,  because  he  was  never  allowed 
out  till  evening,  and  then  she  always  went  with  him  for 
a  short  stroll.  Not  being  able  to  get  a  smoke  that  day 
made  him  want  it  all  the  more — which  is  only  human 
nature,  and  always  has  been. 

At  last,  noticing  that  she  used  to  sleep  very  soundly  of 
an  afternoon,  he  got  artful,  and  would  learn  his  collect 
beforehand  in  his  dinner-hour  at  the  shop,  and,  when  she 
was  asleep  and  snoring,  creep  out  of  the  room  with  his 
hymn-book,  and  learn  that  over  a  pipe  down  in  the  shed 
that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard,  where  the  coals  were 
always  kept,  they  having  no  underground  coal-cellar  in 
the  little  house  they  lived  in.  He  was  afraid  to  smoke  in 
the  garden,  for  fear  the  neighbours  should  see  him  and  by 
chance  let  her  know  he  had  been  smoking.  So  he  used  to 
crawl  into  the  shed,  and  had  made  himself  a  comfortable 
corner  there,  and  a  seat  on  an  old  basket  turned  upside 
down,  and  he  had  a  candle,  which  he  stuck  up  to  read 
by  ;  and  that  was  his  most  enjoyable  half-hour  on  Sunday. 
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lie  always  managed  to  go  in  with  some  coals,  so  that,  if 
she  woke  up  and  missed  him,  he  could  fay,  when  he  came 
in,  ho  had  been  to  the  coal-shed.  He  had  to  work  the 
kitchen  fire  in  the  summer  very  carefully,  so  as  to  make 
it  always  want  coals  just  at  that  time. 

His  end  was  very  awful.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Croker, 
who  was  always  one  to  drive  a  bargain,  and  had  bought 
no  end  of  things  cheap,  which  she  hoarded  away,  being  a 
miser,  as  you  may  guess,  had  been  offered  a  big  can  of  oil, 
that  is  burned  in  lamps,  cheap  by  a  neighbour  who  had 
the  brokers  in,  and  been  sold  up  or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  she  had  bought  it  and  had  it  taken  into  this  shed. 

One  dark  Sunday  afternoon,  poor  Croker,  knowing 
nothing  about  the  oil,  went  into  the  coal-shed  and  lit  his 
candle,  and  sat  down  to  learn  his  hymn  and  have  his  pipe, 
when,  in  settling  himself  down,  he  knocked  over  the  can 
that  he  didn't  know  was  there,  and  it  made  him  jump, 
and  in  his  fright  down  he  came  and  the  candle  too,  and 
he  and  the  candle  fell  into  a  pool  of  the  oil,  and  every- 
thing was  in  a  blaze  in  a  minute. 

His  screams  brought  assistance,  and  he  was  got  out, 
but  not  before  he  was  so  burned  that  he  never  got  over 
it,  but  died  a  little  while  after. 

It  was  at  the  inquest  that  it  came  out  why  he  was 
there  smoking,  one  of  his  mates  volunteering  and  giving 
off  a  bit  of  his  mind  before  the  coroner  could  stop  him. 

Mrs.  Croker,  after  she  got  over  the  shock,  said  it  was  a 
judgment,  and  it  all  happened  through  men  deceiving 
their  wives ;  but  other  people  who  knew  all  about  her 
put  it  differently. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Croker's  quiet  Sunday  pipe  had 
caused  his  end,  Mrs.  Croker,  who  must  have  had  a  tidy 
bit  of  money,  because  she  had  saved  a  good  deal  out  of 
Croker's  wages,  and  was  always  thrifty,  and  had  his  club 
and  insurance  money,  married  again.  This  time  she 
married  a  younger  man,  a  man  in  good  work,  named  Dan 
Smith.  I  suppose  Mr.  Smith  thought  she  had  a  bit  of 
money,  and  didn't  know  what  a  character  she  was. 

At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Croker  became  Mrs.  Smith,  and  she 
tried  the  same  game  on  with  Daniel  as  she  had  with  the 
other. 
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But  Daniel  didn't  take  it  quite  in  the  same  way.  He 
humoured  her  at  first,  and  cleaned  the  steps  and  cooked 
the  dinner ;  but  they  say  it  was  over  the  collect  and  the 
hymn  on  Sunday  afternoon  that  they  fell  out. 

He  said  if  she  went  out  Sunday  mornings  he  should  go 
out  Sunday  afternoons,  and  he  should  smoke  his  pipe  out 
of  doors  and  in  the  house,  too.  He  wouldn't  give  up  his 
baccy  for  the  best  woman  breathing. 

They  had  awful  quarrels  about  it,  and  neither  would 
give  way  ;  and,  what's  more,  Mr.  Smith  wouldn't  hand 
over  all  his  wages  every  week  as  Mr.  Croker  had  done. 

She  must  have  led  him  a  pretty  life  in  consequence,  for 
one  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Smith  went  out,  and  he  didn't 
come  home  to  dinner,  and  he  didn't  come  home  to  tea. 
Mrs.  Smith  worked  herself  up  into  an  awful  rage,  and 
was  getting  ready  to  make  it  warm  for  him  when  he  did 
come  in — but  he  didn't  come  in  to  supper,  and  he  didn't 
come  in  all  night. 

Then  she  got  awfully  frightened,  and  the  next  morning, 
Sunday,  she  went  down  to  the  works  and  found  out  where 
the  foreman  lived,  and  went  to  see  if  he  could  tell  her 
anything.  The  foreman  told  her  that  Dan  had  left  his 
employment,  having  given  a  week's  notice  the  Saturday 
before,  and  had  wished  them  all  good-bye ;  and  then  she 
knew  that  her  husband  hadn't  meant  to  come  home — in 
fact,  that  he  had  run  away  from  her. 

She  went  on  anyhow  about  him  then,  and  called  him 
dreadful  names,  and  said  he  was  a  villain,  and  vowed  she 
would  find  him,  if  she  went  to  the  end  of  the  world  after 
him,  and  have  him  up  for  deserting  her. 

She  didn't  get  much  sympathy  from  anybody,  because 
people  knew  how  she'd  treated  her  first  husband,  and 
they  said  she  didn't  deserve  to  have  another ;  but  some  of 
the  mischievous  people  played  jokes  on  her.  One  would 
come  to  her  and  say,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Smith,  your  husband  was 
seen  last  night  with  a  young  woman  in  a  public-house  at 
Bow." 

Off  she  would  go  to  the  place,  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
landlord,  and  make  a  fine  to-do,  accusing  him  of  harbour- 
ing her  husband.  Wherever  people  told  her  her  husband 
had  been  seen  she  would  go,  till  she  had  been  half  over 
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London,  and  she  began  to  be  known  as  "  the  old  gal  who> 
was  looking  for  her  husband." 

But  at  Jast  she  gave  up  the  search  and  sold  up  her 
home,  and  came  back  to  live  in  her  native  village  near 
■where  our  house  is ;  and  then  she  pretended  to  be  very- 
poor,  and  used  to  ask  herself  out  to  tea  to  different  people's 
houses  as  often  as  she  could,  and  would,  come  in  and  talk 
about  her  wrongs,  till  people  used  to  have  to  make  all 
sorts  of  excuses  to  get  rid  of  her. 

She  was  said  to  wear  all  her  clothes  one  set  on  top  of 
the  other,  aud  she  certainly  looked  very  bulky  always  ; 
and.  whenever  she  called  and  people  were  at  tea,  she'd 
have  a  cup,  and  manage  to  take  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar 
extra  and  put  in  her  pocket,  and  was  always  asking  to  be 
obliged  with  a  stamp,  which  she  didn't  pay  for,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

She  managed  to  make  friends  with  us  somehow  soon 
after  we  came,  and  when  we  weren't  at  tea  or  dinner 
when  she  came  in,  she  would  have  an  awful  attack  of  the 
spasms,  and,  of  course,  at  first  I  used  to  say,  "  Have  a 
little  brandy,  or  a  little  gin,"  and  she  never  said  "  No." 

I  had  managed  to  stop  her  calling  so  often  when  Mr. 
Saxon  started  that  story  about  the  Mr.  Smith  who  had  died 
in  Australia.  She  heard  of  it,  and  (she  was  certain  it  was 
her  husband,  and  down  she  came  to  our  place  and  insisted 
on  seeing  the  agents. 

We  tried  to  get  rid  of  her,  saying  they  weren't  in,  but 
she  said  she'd  stay  till  they  did  come  in,  and  at  last  Mr. 
Saxon  had  to  see  her  to  try  and  get  rid  of  her. 

But  once  she  got  in  his  room,  there  she  stuck.  It  was 
no  good  his  saying  the  man  Smith  had  been  in  Australia 
fifty  years — she  knew  better.  For  everything  he  said 
she  had  an  argument  ready,  and  she  demanded  the  name 
of  his  employers,  and  I  don't  know  what ;  and  as  he  had 
some  writing  to  do  he  got  out  of  temper,  and  then  she 
slanged  him,  and  said  he  was  in  the  conspiracy,  and  at 
last  he  put  her  out  of  his  room  and  locked  the  door. 

We  got  her  away  after  she'd  shouted  at  him  outside  his 
door  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  when  he  went  out  the 
next  morning  for  a  walk  she  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
she  followed  him  and  the  Swedish  gentleman  through  the- 
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village,  shouting  at  them,  till  everybody  came  out  of  their 
doors,  and  Mr.  Saxon  had  to  run  fast  to  get  away  from 
her,  because  she  couldn't  run  far  with  three  or  four  com- 
plete sets  of  clothes  on. 

When  Mr.  Saxon  returned  he  came  in  the  back  way. 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair. 

"  Good  heavens,  Mary  Jane,"  he  said,  "  that  old  woman 
will  drive  me  mad  !     Can't  she  be  put  in  the  pound  ?  " 

I  said  it  was  a  pity  he  had  put  that  story  about,  because 
it  would  never  do  to  say  there  was  no  Mr.  Smith — all  the 
other  people  would  be  so  indignant.  He  must  think  of 
something  to  persuade  Mrs.  Smith  it  wasn't  her  husband. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Swedish  gentleman ;  "  we  must 
show  her  a  photograph  of  the  real  Mr.  Smith,  and  say 
that's  the  man.     Then  she  can't  say  it's  her  husband." 

"  But  I  don't  carry  photographs  about  with  me,"  said 
Mr.  Saxon.     Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  one. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  not  that  she  wouldn't  recognize,  because 
she's  looked  through  my  album  over  and  over  again,  and 
I  can't  borrow  one  of  anybody  in  the  village,  because 
she'd  recognize  that  too.    She  knows  everybody's  business." 

"  Oh,  leave  it  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  Swedish  gentleman  ; 
"  I'll  manage  to  get  one." 

So  he  went  out  and  got  a  photograph,  and  I  heard  after- 
wards how  he  got  it.  He  certainly  was  very  clever  at 
scheming  and  planning,  seeming  to  like  it. 

He  went  to  the  photographers  in  the  nearest  town  to 
us  and  asked  if  they  had  any  photographs  of  celebrities, 
and  they  said,  "No;. there  was  no  demand  for  them." 
Then  he  asked  if  they  had  any  photographs  of  anybody 
who  didn't  live  in  the  place  or  near  the  place.  The 
photographer  thought  a  minute,  and  then  said,  "  Yes ;  he 
thought  he  had."  He  went  to  a  drawer,  and  brought  out 
a  photograph  of  a  man. 

"I'm  sure  that  is  a  stranger,"  he  said;  "you  can  have 
this."  The  Swedish  gentleman  had  said  he  wanted  an 
old  photograph  to  do  a  conjuring  trick  with,  but  didn't 
want  anybody  who  was  an  inhabitant. 

He  paid  a  shilling  for  the  photo,  and  brought  it  back. 
When  he  got  near  our  house  he  met  Mr.  Saxon,  who 
had  gone  out  for  a  stroll,  and  that  blessed  Mrs.  Croker 
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was  watching  for  him,  and  was  on  to  him  again  demand- 
ing particulars  of  her  husband's  death  in  Australia  and  of 
her  fortune.  She  wasn't  going  to  let  a  lot  of  people  that 
had  no  claim  on  him  get  it. 

Mr.  Saxon  asked  the  Swedish  gentleman  in  German  if 
he'd  got  a  photo.     "  Yes,"  he  said. 

Then  Mr.  Saxon  turned  to  Mrs.  Croker  and  said, 
"Madam,  I  suppose  you  would  know  your  husband's 
photograph  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  I  should,"  she  said. 

"  Then,  madam,  my  friend  will  show  you  the  photo- 
graph of  our  Mr.  Smith,  and  you  will  see  it  is  not  your 
husband." 

The  Swedish  gentleman  took  out  his  pocket-book  and 
took  the  photograph  he  had  bought  from  it. 

'•  There,  madam,"  he  said,  "  that  is  the  Mr.  Smith." 
"  Ah  !  "  shouted  the  woman ;  "  I  knew  it.      That  is  my 
husband  !  " 

And  it  was.  The  photographer  had  given  the  Swedish 
gentleman  a  copy  of  the  photograph  of  Daniel  Smith. 
When  Mrs.  Croker  came  to  the  village  she  had  had  a 
dozen  taken  to  send  about,  in  case  she  ever  heard  of  any 
clue  in  distant  parts.  The  photographer  had  taken  more 
than  had  been  ordered — she  wouldn't  pay  for  them,  and 
lie  had  to  keep  them.  He  had  given  one  to  the  Swedish 
gentleman. 

That  evening  Mr.  Saxon  packed  up  and  fled.  He  went 
away  in  a  close  carriage,  and  drove  to  a  station  four  miles 
off,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Mrs.  Croker. 

She  used  to  go  to  London  about  once  a  week  regularly  to 
look  for  him,  and  she  was  quite  convinced  that  some  day 
she  would  receive  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  that  her 
husband  left  in  Australia.  She  was  convinced  that  she 
had  been  hoaxed  at  last  by  receiving  news  of  the  death  of 

the  real  Daniel  Smith.     He  had  died  at 

***** 
What's  that  smell  of  burning  ?     It's  from  the  kitchen. 
Why,  cook,  what  are  you  thinking  of?     You  know  how 
particular  No.  7    is,    and    these   cutlets  are  burned  to  a 

cinder.      You Why,    good   heavens,    the   woman's 

drunk ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OLD   GAFFER  GAB  BIT  AS. 

It's  got  about.  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for  the 
world;  but  Mr.  Wilkins  has  got  to  know  that  I  write 
stories.  He  told  me  the  other  evening  that  he  was  going 
to  buy  my  book,  and  he  hoped  I'd  write  my  name  in  it. 

"  What  book  ?  "  I  said,  going  very  red. 

"  Why,  your  '  Memoirs,'  ma'am,"  he  said.  "  My  daughter 
up  in  London,  that  I  went  to  see  last  week — she's  a  great 
reader,  and  I  do  believe  that  she  has  read  everything, 
ancient  and  modern — and  we  were  having  a  lot  of  con- 
versation about  you,  and  I  was  saying  what  a  nice  lady 
you  were,  and  about  your  husband  being  a  sailor,  and  one 
or  two  things  I  dropped  made  her  prick  up  her  ears,  and 
she  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions,  and  presently  she  said, 
'Father,  what's  Mrs.  Beckett's  christian  name?'  Well, 
of  course  I  knew  what  it  was,  through  yonr  having 
written  it  in  the  visitors'  book,  as  you  remember,  when 
you  asked  me  to  write  mine  too,  when  it  was  new,  and 
you  wanted  to  take  it  up  for  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith '  to  put 
their  names  in.  So  I  said,  '  Mrs.  Beckett's  christian  name, 
my  dear,  is  Mary  Jane.' 

" '  I  thought  so,'  said  my  daughter. 

"  Of  course  I  asked  her  why  she  should  think  your  name 
was  Mary  Jane,  ma'am,  and  then  she  said,  '  She's  a  cele- 
brated authoress.  She's  written  a  book  all  about  us  (my 
daughter  is  in  domestic  service),  and  it's  the  truest  book  I 
ever  read  about  servants.  It's  her  "  Memoirs  "  and  all  about 
the  places  she  lived  in,  and  the  people  she  lived  with. 
She  said  in  the  book  she  was  going  to  marry  Harry  and 
have  a  country  inn.' 
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"  '  Ilarry's  the  landlord's  name,  right  enough,'  I  said  ; 
and  from  one  or  two  things  my  daughter  told  me  were  in 
that  book,  ma  am,  I'm  sure  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  talented  authoress." 

I  blushed  more  than  ever  when  Mr.  Wilkins  said  that, 
and  I  felt  very  uncomfortable.  I  never  thought  it  would 
get  about  that  I  wrote  books,  and  I  felt  that  if  it  was 
known  it  might  injure  our  business,  as  folks  wouldn't  like 
to  come  and  stay  at  an  hotel,  if  they  thought  the  landlady 
was  studying  their  characters  to  make  stories  about  them 
for  print.  1  saw  it  was  no  good  denying  it,  so  I  put  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Wilkins,  it  is 
quite  true  ;  but  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  promise  you 
won't  say  a  word  of  what  you  have  found  out  to  anybody 
else." 

"Good  gracious,  ma'am!"  said  Mr.  Wilkins.  "Why 
should  you  hide  your  candle  under  a  bushel  ?  It's  a  great 
thing  to  be  a  writing  lady  nowadays." 

"  Yes  :  but  I'm  not  a  lady,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  I  said,  "  and 
I've  my  husband's  business  to  attend  to,  and  I  don't  want 
the  people  about  here  to  know  me  as  anything  else  but 
the  landlady  of  the  '  Stretford  Arms.'  " 

I  explained  to  him  as  well  as  I  could  why  it  wasn't  ad- 
visable for  me  to  be  known  as  an  authoress,  especially  an 
authoress  who  wrote  about  what  she  saw,  and  put  real  live 
people  in  her  books ;  and,  after  a  little  talk,  Mr.  Wilkins 
said  he  saw  what  I  meant,  and  he  thought  I  was  right, 
and  he  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  he  wouldn't  breathe 
my  secret  to  a  soul. 

After  that,  of  course,  I  was  obliged  to  take  him  a  good 
deal  into  my  confidence,  and  as  once  or  twice  he  had  seen 
me  writing,  it  was  no  good  my  denying  that  I  was  at  work 
on  more  "  Memoirs,"  and  he  very  soon  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  our  inn  and  its  customers,  and  the 
people  in  the  place,  that  I  was  writing  about.  Then  he 
asked  me  point-blank  if  he  was  in,  and  I  said,  "  Yes,  Mr. 
Wilkins ;  you  are." 

Bless  the  little  man,  you  should  have  seen  him  when  he 
heard  that.  He  positively  glowed  all  over  his  face,  and 
begged  and  prayed  of  me  to  let  him  see  what  I'd  written 
about  him.     I  said  he  should  one  day,  that  I'd  only  just 
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put  down  some  notes  at  present,  and  that  they  weren't  in 
shape  yet. 

After  that,  he  was  on  at  me  whenever  he  got  a  chance 
about  my  new  "  Memoirs."  "  I  can  give  you  a  lot  of  things 
to  put  in,"  he  said,  "  because  I've  lived  here  man  and  boy, ; 
and  there  isn't  a  soul  whose  history  I  don't  know.  When 
are  you  going  to  publish  'em,  ma'am  ?  " 

••  Oh,"  I  said,  "  not  yet.  It  wouldn't  do  while  we're  here. 
A  nice  time  I  should  have  of  it,  if  the  people  here  got  hold 
of  the  book,  and  came  and  asked  me  how  I  dared  put  them 
in!" 

'•  But  you  aren't  going  to  leave  here?  " 

"  Not  yet,  of  course ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  better 
house  some  day.  If  we  make  this  a  good  business  we  shall 
sell  it,  and  buy  another — a  real  hotel,  perhaps,  with  waiters 
in  evening  dress,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  there's 
plenty  of  time  to  think  about  that." 

Poor  little  Mr.  Wilkins !  certainly  he  couldn't  have 
taken  more  interest  in  my  new  work  if  he'd  been  writing 
it  himself;  and  I  really  believe  he  did  think  he  was  what 
they  call  collaborating;  for,  after  a  time,  whenever  he 
brought  me  a  bit  of  information,  he  would  say,  "  Won't 
that  do  for  our  '  Memoirs '  ?  " 

Our  "  Memoirs !  "  It  made  me  a  little  cold  to  him  at 
first,  because  I  have  an  authoress's  feelings ;  but  I  saw  he 
didn't  mean  any  harm,  and  I  soon  forgave  him,  and  we 
were  the  best  of  friends.  I  will  acknowledge  here  that  he 
was  of  very  great  service  to  me;  and  having  been  the 
parish  clerk  so  many  years,  and  his  father  before  him,  and 
having  an  old-established  little  business  in  the  place,  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  knowing  things  which  I 
couldn't  have  found  out.  I  can  say  what  I  like  of  him 
now,  because  the  old  gentleman,  at  the  time  I  am  writing, 
is  far,  far  away,  and  isn't  likely  to  see  or  hear  of  my  book. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate.  I  shall  tell  you  his  story  by- 
and-by  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  happened  long  after  this. 

He  certainly  kept  his  word,  and  never  told  anybody  of 
what  he'd  found  out,  and  nobody  here  ever  said  anything 
to  me  about  my  "  Memoirs,"  except  one  person,  and  when 
that  one  person  said  it,  it  took  my  breath  away  more  than 
Mr.  Wilkins  did. 
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T  must  tell  you  about  that  now,  or  else  I  shall  forget  it. 
It  shows  the  danger  of  expressing  your  opinions  too  freely 
in  a  book. 

"We  were  always  changing  our  cooks — in  fact,  cooks 
■were  our  great  difficulty;  and  female  cooks  in  hotels 
generally  are  a  difficulty,  and  even  harder  to  manage  than 
cooks  in  private  families. 

The  one  I  had  the  most  trouble  with  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  who  came  from  London,  very  highly  recommended 
from  her  last  place.  She  was  capital  at  first — punctual, 
clean,  and  as  good  with  her  vegetables  as  she  was  with 
the  joints  and  pastry,  and  that  was  a  great  thing,  for  some 
English  cooks  think  vegetables  are  beneath  their  notice 
and  ought  to  be  left  to  the  kitchenmaid ;  but  I  am  very 
strong  on  vegetables  in  plain  English  cooking — especially 
in  an  hotel.  I  know  from  our  customers,  who  have 
travelled  about,  that  the  vegetables  are  the  weak  points  in 
most  hotels,  and  potatoes  and  cabbage  will  be  served  with 
an  expensive  dinner  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  cook- 
shop. 

A  gentleman  told  me  one  day,  after  he'd  had  his.  dinner, 
when  I'd  cooked  the  vegetables  myself,  that  he'd  been 
travelling  about  the  country,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
he'd  eaten  a  well-cooked  potato  since  he'd  left  home.  He 
said  vegetables  were  murdered  as  a  rule,  and  were  so 
badly  served,  that  the  waiter  didn't  even  give  them  their 
names,  but  called  them  "  veg  "  (pronounced  vedge).  I've 
heard  that  said  myself  at  a  restaurant  in  London  where 
Harry  took  me  to  dinner,  so  I  know  it's  true.  "  Veg  on 
five,"  said  our  waiter.  That  was  for  the  boy  to  put 
vegetables  on  table  No.  5.  Then  another  waiter  put  his 
head  into  the  lift  and  shouted,  "Now,  then,  look  sharp 
with  the  veg,  there  !  " 

Yes,  and  "  veg"  was  the  word  for  what  we  got.  Three 
nasty,  half-boiled,  diseased-looking  potatoes,  that  had  been 
out  of  the  saucepan  half  an  hour  if  they  had  been  a  minute, 
and  a  dab  of  cabbage — "  dab  "  is  the  only  word — and  the 
cabbage  was  tasteless,  sodden  stuff,  floating  in  water;  and 
not  a  particle  of  salt  had  that  cabbage  or  potato  seen. 

That  was  a  lesson  to  me,  because  I  felt  what  I  didn't 
like  I  couldn't  expect  our  customers  to  like.     So  I  said  to 
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myself, "  No  veg  at  the '  Stretford  Arms,'  Mary  Jane ;  you'll 
give  your  customers  good  sound,  honest  vegetables,  cooked 
well,  with  as  much  care  as  the  meat  or  the  pastry  or  the 
pudding." 

I've  wandered  a  little  bit,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
I  do  feel  so  strongly  on  the  shameful  treatment  of  vege- 
tables by  the  ordinary  English  cook.  Now,  to  come  back 
to  the  cook  I  was  telling  you  about.  She  went  on  beauti- 
fully for  a  month,  and  I  thought  I'd  got  a  treasure ;  and 
then  she  went  and  fell  in  love  with  a  young  fellow  in  the 
village — a  very  decent  young  fellow,  but  a  bit  too  fond  of 
gallivanting.  He  was  a  good-looking  chap,  and  the  girls 
encouraged  him,  as  they  will  do,  for  I've  noticed  that  if  a 
man's  at  all  decent-looking  there  are  always  plenty  of 
girls  ready  to  encourage  him  to  be  a  flirt.  He  fell  in  love 
with  our  cook — at  any  rate,  he  walked  out  with  her  once 
or  twice,  and  then  she  told  me  they  were  engaged. 

Unfortunately,  he  left  off  his  work  at  seven  every  even- 
ing, and  when  our  cook  couldn't  go  out  with  him,  I  dare 
say  he  wasn't  particular  if  he  laughed  and  joked  with 
the  other  young  women  of  the  place,  who  could  get  out. 

Cook  got  to  hear  of  something  of  the  sort,  and  it  made 
her  dreadfully  jealous,  and  she  was  always  coming  to  me 
and  saying,  "  Oh,  please,  ma'am,  we  aren't  very  busy  this 
evening;  can  I  just  run  out  and  get  a  piece  of  ribbon?" 
or,  "  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  could  you  spare  me  for  ten 
minutes  this  evening?"  And  if  I  couldn't  let  her  go 
she'd  be  careless  and  ill-tempered,  and  work  herself  up 
into  quite  a  rage — of  course,  fancying  that  her  young 
man  was  "  up  to  his  larks,"  as  the  kitchenmaid  used  to 
call  it,  when  she  chaffed  poor  cook  about  it. 

I  let  her  go  out  as  often  as  I  could  when  we  were  slack ; 
but  when  we  were  busy,  and  there  were  late  dinners  to 
cook,  and  meat  teas  and  early  suppers,  it  wasn't  possible, 
and  I  had  to  be  firm,  and  say  no. 

One  evening,  when  we'd  let  the  best  sitting-room  to  a 
London  lady  and  gentleman,  and  they'd  ordered  dinner  at 
seven,  cook  came  to  me  about  ten  minutes  to,  and  said, 
"Please,  ma'am,  everything's  all  ready,  and  Mary  can 
dish  up  and  see  to  the  rest,  if  you'll  let  me  go  out.  I 
won't  be  long." 
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"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  I  really  can't,  cook.  I'm  expecting 
people  by  the  next  train,  and  they'll  very  likely  want 
something  cooked  at  once." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  do,  please ;  it's  very  particular." 

"Nonsense,  cook,"  I  said;  "you've  been  out  twice  this 
week.  You  only  want  to  see  your  young  man,  and  I 
can't  have  it.  You're  making  yourself  ridiculous  over 
him,  and  neglecting  your  work.  Go  back  to  the  kitchen 
at  once."' 

"Oh,  then,  you  won't  let  me  go?"  she  said,  turning 
fiery  red. 

"  No.     I've  told  you  so." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  she  said.  "  That's  your  fellow- 
feeling  for  servants,  is  it  ?  But  it  ain't  the  sort  of  stuff 
you  put  in  your  '  Memoirs.'  " 

"My  what?"  I  gasped. 

"  Your  '  Memoirs  •'  !  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Buffham.  You're  a  nice  one  to  stick  up  for 
the  poor  servants,  you  are !  Why  don't  you  practise  what 
you  preach?" 

I  never  was  so  insulted  in  my  life.  It  was  all  my  work 
to  prevent  myself  taking  that  woman  by  the  shoulders 
and  shaking  her — the  idea  of  her  daring  to  throw  my 
"  Memoirs  "  in  my  face — my  own  servant,  too  ! 

But  1  kept  my  temper,  and  I  said  quietly,  "  Cook,  you 
forget  yourself." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  she  said,  with  an  exasperating  leer. 
"  It's  you  that  forget  yourself.  You're  a  missus  now,  but 
you  weren't  always,  and  when  you  weren't,  you  could 
reckon  missuses  up  as  well  as  anybody." 

"  Go  out  of  the  room  directly,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  I'm  a-going !  You  can  give  me  notice  if  you 
like.  I'm  sick  of  your  twopenny-halfpenny  public-house. 
I've  always  lived  with  gentlefolk  before,  and  been  treated 
as  such." 

"  Go  out  of  the  room  ! "  I  shouted,  stamping  my  foot  ; 
"  and  go  out  of  the  house." 

"  Yes,  I  will.  I'll  go  now,  this  very  minute ;  but  I 
want  a  month's  money." 

"  You  sha'n't  have  a  penny  more  than's  due  to  you, 
you  impudent  hussy!"  1  said.     "There!"  and  I  banged 
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her  wages  up  to  date  down  on  the  table ;  "  there's  your 
money.  Now  go  and  pack  your  box  and  be  off,  or  I  shall 
have  you  turned  out." 

She  took  the  money,  counted  it,  and  then  threw  it  on 
the  table. 

"  I  want  a  month's  money  or  a  month's  notice,"  she  said. 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  get  it,"  I  said.  "  Be  off,  or  I'll 
send  for  a  policeman." 

"  Oh  ! — hadn't  you  better  send  for  the  one  who  used  to 
cuddle  you  in  the  kitchen,  while  your  other  chap  was 
away  at  sea  ?  " 

I  did  lose  my  temper  at  that.  It  was  more  than  human 
flesh  and  blood  could  bear.  I  gave  a  little  scream,  and 
then  I  ran  at  her,  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  ran  her 
right  out  of  the  room,  and  banged  the  door  in  her  face 
and  locked  it.  And  then  I  fell  back  into  a  chair;  and 
if  I  hadn't  cried  I  should  have  had  hysterics. 

Harry  was  just  outside  when  I  turned  cook  out,  and 
she  began  at  him.  He  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and  he 
made  short  work  of  her,  though  she  kept  goiDg  on  about 
me  all  the  time.  He  made  her  pack  and  be  off  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  and  I  had  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  hot 
and  crying  and  excited  as  I  was,  and  the  kitchenmaid 
and  I  had  to  dish  up  the  dinner,  and  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
cooking  that  evening. 

When  I  had  five  minutes  I  went  upstairs  and  bathed 
my  face  and  put  myself  tidy ;  but  I  had  such  a  dreadful 
splitting  headache,  I  could  hardly  see  out  of  my  eyes. 

When  I  came  down  again,  Harry  was  in  the  parlour 
smoking  his  pipe  and  staring  at  the  ceiling,  and  he  didn't 
look  very  good-tempered. 

''  Oh,  that  wretched  woman,"  I  said ;  "  she's  upset 
everything." 

Harry  didn't  speak. 

"  Harry,"  I  said,  "  haven't  you  anything  to  say  ? 
Aren't  you  sorry  for  me  to  have  been  so  upset  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  I'm  sorry ;  but  I  wish  that  d d 

policeman  was  at  Jericho  !  " 

That  cat ! — that  ever  I  should  call  her  so — to  go  and 
drag  that  policeman  off  the  cover  of  my  book  and  throw 
him  at  Harry,  and  all  because  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  and 
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see  her  young  man  before  she'd  cooked  the  best  sitting- 
room's  dinner ! 

It  was  a  blow  to  me  to  have  what  I'd  said  in  my  book 
thrown  in  my  face  by  my  own  servant.  After  that  I  felt 
inclined  to  ask  a  girl  before  I  engaged  her  if  she'd  read  my 
"  Memoirs,"  and  if  she  said  she  had,  to  say,  "  Then  you 
won't  suit  mi,',"  because  that  book  puts  wrong  notions  into 
girls'  heads.  If  ever  there's  a  second  edition,  there's  one 
or  two  things  about  servants  in  it  that  I  shall  certainly 
alter.  And  every  bit  about  that  policeman  will  come  out. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  that  long  ago. 

Writing  about  the  cook  who  threw  my  "Memoirs"  in 
my  face,  and  the  rage  she  put  me  in,  has  quite  put  poor 
Mr.  Wilkins's  nose  out  of  joint.  I  told  you  how  he  was 
always  bringing  me  things  to  put  in  my  "  Memoirs"  of 
the  village  and  our  inn.  Lots  of  the  things  he  came  to 
me  full  of  were  no  use  at  all,  and  1  had  to  tell  him  so. 
He  seemed  to  think  a  book  was  a  sort  of  dust-bin,  into 
which  you  shot  any  rubbish  you  picked  up.  But,  of  course, 
people  who  are  not  authors  don't  understand  these  things 
— they  don't  know  that  everybody  isn't  interested  in  just 
what  interests  them. 

But  one  evening,  he  came  in  looking  very  important, 
and  he  had  a  very,  very  old  gentleman  with  him — a 
white-haired,  apple-faced  old  fellow,  all  wrinkles,  who 
looked  like  a  picture  I've  seen  somewhere  of  a  very  old 
man.  The  gentleman  who  painted  it  was  a  foreigner,  I 
think.  1  know  it  was  in  an  illustrated  paper,  and  said, 
"An  Old  Man's  Head,"  by  some  name  I  couldn't  pro- 
nounce, and  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  spell  from  memory. 

When  Mr.  Wilkins  brought  him  in  he  walked  with  a 
stick,  being  a  bit  bent  and  feeble ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins  took 
his  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  fire,  and  everybody  made 
way  for  him. 

"  I've  brought  you  a  new  customer,  Mrs.  Beckett,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkins,  with  a  look  which  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Here's  something  for  our  '  Memoirs.'  " 

I  nodded  to  the  new  old  gentleman,  and  said  I  hoped  he 
was  well,  and  what  would  he  take. 

He  said  he'd  take  a  hot  rum-and-water,  and  I  had  it 
brought,  and  he  settled  down  comfortably  in  the  arm-chair. 
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"  Are  you  all  right,  Gaffer  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wilkins. 

■'  Yes,  thank'e,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  piping  sort  of 
voice.  "I'm  all  right,  Muster  Wilkins.  It's  the  fust 
time  I've  been  here  for  many  a  year,  though;  old  place  be 
altered  surely." 

"  My  old  friend  is  a  very  celebrated  man,  Mrs.  Beckett," 
said  Mr.  Wilkins.  "He  doesn't  live  here  now,  but  he's 
come  to  stay  with  his  daughter  who  does,  and  I've  brought 
him  out  along  with  me  this  evening,  and  I've  promised  to 
see  him  safe  home  again,  haven't  I,  Gaffer  ? 

"Yes,  you  have,  Muster  Wilkins." 

"  This  is  old  Gaffer  Gabbitas,  ma'am,  as  you  may  bave 
beard  of.  He  was  pretty  well  known  about  these  parts 
once,  weren't  you,  Gaffer  'i  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  a  long  time  ago.  There  wasn't  many  betterer 
known  than  Tom  Gabbitas,  as  I  was  called  afore  I  got  old 
and  folks  took  to  callin'  me  Gaffer.  Dear  me,  how  it  do 
bring  back  old  times  to  be  sitting  here !  But  it's  all 
changed,  all  changed.  It's  ten  year  since  I  left  the  village, 
Muster  Wilkins,  and  went  to  live  in  London  along  o'  my 
son." 

"Ay,  and  you  were  an  old  man  then,  Gaffer.  Wby, 
you  must  be  a  hundred  nearly !  " 

"No,  no,  Muster  Wilkins,  though  I  hope  to  be,  for — 
thank  the  Lord !— I've  all  my  faculties  still ;  but  I  ain't  so 
old  as  that.     I'm  only  ninety,  come  next  Michaelmas  Day." 

"  Only  ninety."  It  almost  made  me  smile  to  hear  the 
old  gentleman  talk  like  that ;  but  he  certainly  was  a 
wonderful  old  fellow  for  his  age,  for  he  could  see  and 
hear,  and  he  seemed  to  be  pretty  strong  generally,  only 
a  bit  feeble  when  he  walked. 

"And  how  many  years  is  it  since  the  murder,  Gaffer?" 
said  Mr.  Wilkins. 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  that.  Murder !  So  this  old 
gentleman  had  something  to  do  with  a  murder.  I  under- 
stood why  Mr.  Wilkins  had  brought  him,  and  why  he  kept 
looking  across  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I've  got  some- 
thing for  you  this  time,  ma'am,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Fifty  year  since  the  murder,"  said  the  Gaffer.  "  Quit© 
fifty  year ;  and  twenty  since  they  found  poor  Muster  Cru- 
nock's  body." 
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"  Fancy  that,  ma'am  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilkins.  "  A 
murder  was  committal  here — two  murders — fifty  years 
ago,  and  one  body  wasn't  found  till  thirty  years  after." 

"  Here  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  not  here  in  this  house.  You 
don't  mean  to  say  there  was  a  murder  at  the  '  Stretford 
Arms'?" 

'•  No — here — in  this  village !  The  murder  was  at  Cur- 
nock's  farm,  two  miles  from  here — the  second  murder — 
hut  Gaffer  '11  tell  you  all  about  it ;  he  was  in  it,  weren't 
you,  Gaffer?" 

"Yes,  yes;  I  was  in  it — I  was  in  it." 

I  couldn't  help  shuddering.  It  made  me  creepy  to  look 
at  that  venerable  old  man  and  think  that  he  d  been  in  a 
murder. 

It  took  Mr.  Wilkins  a  long  time  to  get  the  story  out  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  it  took  the  old  gentleman  longer 
to  tell  it,  for  he  kept  wandering,  and  he  would  leave  off 
and  go  into  a  lot  of  outside  matters  to  make  himself  re- 
membeV  whether  a  day  was  a  Monday  or  a  Tuesday,  when 
it  didn't  matter  which  it  was.  You  know  the  sort  of 
thing;  but  when  he  had  finished  his  story  I  was  bound  to 
confess  it  was  a  very  wonderful  thing,  and  it  was  all  true, 
fur  Mr.  Wilkins  borrowed  the  old  newspaper  that  the 
Gaffer  had  kept,  and  showed  it  me  there. 

Fifty  years  ago,  it  seemed,  in  the  village  next  ours — ■ 
the  village  where  Curnock's  farm  was — there  was  a  terrible 
trouble  about  the  tithes.  The  parson  was  disliked  by  the 
people,  especially  the  farmers,  and  some  of  the  farmers 
wouldn't  pay  the  tithes  at  all,  and  stirred  the  people  up 
against  him,  and  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  Ned  Cnrnock, 
a  young  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  ringleader ; 
so  the  parson  got  the  law  of  him,  and  had  a  lot  of  his 
goods  seized  and  taken  away  to  pay  the  tithes. 

He  was  fearfully  mad  about  that,  and  swore  he'd  be  re- 
venged. At  that  time  Tom  Gabbitas  was  a  labourer  on 
the  farm,  and  an  old  servant,  for  he  was  forty  then. 

Ned  Curnock  and  another  man — a  young  fellow,  the 
son  of  a  farmer — went  out  one  night  to  waylay  the  parson, 
who  had  been  to  the  Squire's  house  to  a  party,  and  had  to 
ride  home  through  a  dark  lane.  They  said  they'd  give 
him  a  jolly  good  hiding,  and  that  was  all  they  meant  to 
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do.  The  only  man  who  knew  they'd  gone,  and  what  their 
errand  was,  was  Tom  Gabbitas,  for  he  heard  them  talking 
it  over,  they  not  knowing  he  was  near  them,  it  being  dark 
at  the  time. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  went  out,  with  two  big  sticks, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  they  came  back.  Ned  Curnock 
was  as  white  as  death,  and  his  clothes  were  all  over  blood. 
Tom  met  them,  and  they  confided  in  him  and  told  him 
what  had  happened,  making  him  take  an  awful  oath  he'd 
never  reveal  a  word  to  any  living  soul  that  could  harm 
either  of  them. 

It  seems  they'd  met  the  parson,  and  pulled  him  off  his 
horse,  and  begun  to  thrash  him,  when  he  had  pulled  out  a 
pistol  to  shoot  them.  They  got  it  from  hitn,  and  some- 
how or  other  it  went  off  and  shot  the  parson,  and  they  ran 
away ;  but  they  said  they  were  sure  he  was  killed,  and 
it  was  a  murder  job. 

Tom  Gabbitas  ran  off  to  the  place  to  get  help,  and  when 
he  got  there  he  found  other  people  there  too.  The  parson 
was  just  dead ;  but  he'd  had  time  to  say  that  he'd  been 
murdered  by  two  men,  and  he'd  recognized  one  of  them  as 
Ned  Curnock. 

Tom  only  stopped  to  hear  that,  and  bolted  back  and 
told  his  master,  who  was  terribly  frightened,  and  said  he 
should  be  hanged,  and  how  was  he  to  escape?  The  young 
fellow  who  was  with  him  said,  "  You  must  hide  till  the 
coast's  clear.  Where  can  you  hide  ?  They'll  think  you've 
run  away." 

So  they  thought  it  out,  and  Curnock  remembered  that 
in  his  barn  there  was  a  trapdoor  which  opened  on  to  a  kind 
of  cellar  in  the  ground.  So  he  went  to  the  barn,  and 
opened  the  trap,  and  got  in,  and  they  strewed  things 
about  over  the  top,  so  that  the  trap  would  be  hidden.  It 
was  agreed  that  Tom  Gabbitas  was  to  take  him  food  and 
drink  there  twice  a  day,  which  he  could  do,  because  he 
could  go  into  the  barn  about  his  work  without  suspicion. 

The  other  young  man  went  home  quietly,  saying  he  was 
safe,  as  nobody  but  Gabbitas  and  Curnock  knew  he  was  in 
it,  and  they  wouldn't  blab. 

The  people  and  the  police  came  to  the  farm  that  night, 
but  Tom  said  his  master  had  gone  out  and  hadn't  come  in. 
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The  farm  was  searched  and  watched  all  night  and  all  the 
next  day,  and  then  everybody  said  that  Ned  Curnock  had 
got  clear  away.  Kewards  were  offered,  and  the  description 
of  Curnock  was  sent  all  over  England;  but,  of  course,  he 
was  never  found,  and  at  last  he  was  forgotten. 

But  something  awful  had  happened  in  the  meantime. 
Tom  took  his  master  food  all  right  the  first  day,  going 
cautiously  into  the  barn,  and,  when  nobody  was  about, 
lifting  the  trap.  His  master  would  put  his  head  up  then, 
and  take  the  food,  and  ask,  "What  news?"  The  third  night, 
when  everybody  was  sure  Curnock  had  gone,  the  other 
3Toung  fellow  came  to  see  about  some  things  of  his  Curnock 
had  bought,  he  said,  and  hadn't  settled  for ;  but,  of  course, 
it  was  to  get  into  the  barn  and  see  Curnock. 

lie  went,  and  Tom  took  the  dark  lantern  and  went  first, 
and  when  they  were  in  they  lifted  the  trap.  Cumock  was 
tired  of  being  there,  and  he  said  escape  was  hopeless,  and 
he  should  go  and  give  himself  up  and  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it. 

"  Xo,"  said  the  other  fellow,  "  don't  do  that ;  you  shall 
escape,  and  get  clean  away  this  very  night.  I'll  come  to 
you  at  midnight  and  tell  you  how." 

Then  Tom  and  this  young  fellow  went  back  into  the 
house,  where  there  was  only  an  old  female  servant — Cur- 
nock being  a  bachelor — and  the  young  fellow  gave  Tom 
money,  and  told  him  he'd  better  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  walk  to  the  nearest  town,  and  take  the  stage-coach  and 
go  to  London,  and  wait  for  his  master  at  a  piace  he  was 
told  of. 

Tom  went,  and  three  days  after,  instead  of  his  master, 
the  young  fellow  came.  "It's  all  right,  Tom,"  he  said; 
"  Mr  Curnock's  got  clear  away  and  gone  to  America.  I'm 
going  to  buy  his  farm  and  send  the  money  out  to  him." 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  Oh,  you  can  come  back,  and  work  on  my  farm.  There's 
always  a  job  for  you  there,  and  I'll  give  you  and  your 
wife  a  cottage  on  my  place." 

Tom  wondered  then  why  he  had  been  sent  to  London ; 
but  he  supposed  they  had  altered  their  plans  afterwards, 
as  he  was  to  have  met  his  master  in  London  and  helped 
him  in  some  way. 
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When  he  got  back,  all  his  things  had  been  moved  to  the 
cottage  at  the  other  farm,  which  was  three  miles  away, 
and  he  worked  on  that  farm  for  thirty  years.  And  his 
new  master  carried  on  both ;  but  he  never  went  to  the  old 
farm  again. 

All  these  years,  whenever  anybody  spoke  of  Ned 
Curnock,  it  was  always  said  he'd  got  away  to  America, 
and  was  living  there. 

After  thirty  years,  the  other  farmer,  who  had  lived  a 
bachelor  all  his  life,  died,  and  then  the  farm  was  sold 
again.  A  stranger  took  it,  and  when  he  came  he  began  a 
lot  of  alteration.  Among  other  places  altered  was  the  barn, 
which  was  pulled  down  for  a  new  building  to  be  put  up 
in  its  place.  And  when  they  cleared  it  out,  and  began 
pulling  it  down,  they  came  on  the  trapdoor. 

The  flooring  was  taken  up,  of  course,  and  underneath — 
in  the  cellar — was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man. 

It  was  the  skeleton  of  Ned  Curnock. 

For  thirty  years  the  dead  man  had  been  there,  and  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  been  murdered.  He  was  identified 
by  many  things — among  others  by  a  peculiar  ring,  which 
was  on  the  bony  finger  still,  the  hands  having  been 
clutched  together  in  death.  How  they  proved  he  had 
been  murdered  was  by  the  skull.  The  doctor  proved  he 
had  been  struck  on  the  head  with  a  chopper,  which  had 
split  the  skull  open. 

Tom  Gabbitas  came  forward  then,  and  told  all  he  knew ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  !Ned  Curnock  was  murdered  the 
night  Tom  went  away.  His  accomplice  went  to  the  trap, 
and,  instead  of  helping  his  friend  to  escape,  killed  him  as 
he  put  his  head  out,  fearing  that  he  would  be  caught  if  be 
went  away,  and  would  tell  the  truth,  and  so  get  his 
accomplice  hanged  as  well. 

Tom  Gabbitas  was  charged  with  being  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  of  the  parson's  murder— that's  how  Mr. 
Wilkins  puts  it,  I  think — but  it  was  so  long  ago,  and  Tom 
was  so  respected  by  everybody,  and  it  was  proved  that 
he'd  thought  the  parson  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
struggle  and  no  murder  was  meant,  and  after  he'd  been 
remanded  a  lot  of  times  he  was  sentenced  to  a  short  im- 
prisonment, which  was  to    date   from  the    time  he  was 
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locked  up ;  so  lie  was  set  free  and  came  back  to  the 
village,  where  he  was  quite  a  hero  and  had  to  tell  the 
story  to  everybody,  and  to  lots  of  people  who  weren't 
born  when  it  all  happened. 

When  the  story  was  done  I  looked  at  old  Gaffer 
Gabbitas,  aged  eighty-nine,  sitting  there,  and  it  seemed 
so  strange  to  be  looking  at  a  man  who'd  been  mixed  up 
in  two  murders  and  could  talk  of  them  now  as  calmly 
and  as  quietly  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all. 

When  you  get  very  old  you  are  like  that,  I'm  told.  I 
asked  the  Gaffer  a  lot  of  questions,  and  he  answered  me 
quite  nicely,  and  was  as  clear  about  everything  as  if  it 
was  yesterday. 

But  fancy  him  living  in  the  village  for  thirty  years, 
and  never  suspecting  that  the  master  he  thought  was  in 
America  was  lying  in  his  own  barn,  murdered,  all  that 
time,  and  him  being  servant  to  the  man  who  was  his 
murderer ! 

And  the  man  who  did  the  murder !  Fancy  him  living 
in  the  place,  too,  and  growing  old  there,  with  the  body 
of  his  victim  on  his  premises,  and  going  about  his  business 
quietly,  and  living  his  life  like  everybody  else  !  I  wonder 
if  he  ever  passed  that  barn  at  night !  I  wonder  if  he 
didn't  often  start  out  of  his  sleep  and  think  that  all  was 
going  to  be  found  out.  The  more  you  think  of  these 
things,  the  more  wonderful  they  are.  What  awful  secrets 
some  of  the  easy-going,  comfortable-looking  people  we 
meet  every  day  must  be  carrying  about  locked  up  in  their 
breasts,  hidden  from  everybody,  just  as  Ned  Curnock's 
dead  body  lay  hidden  away  for  thirty  years  in  his  own 
barn. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  when  it  was  time  to  go,  took  the  Gaffer's  arm, 
and  said  he'd  see  him  to  his  door,  and  the  old  gentleman 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  he  should  come  and  see  us 
again.  He'd  had  many  a  glass  in  the  old  place  when  it 
was  only  a  little  inn,  he  said ;  and  as  he  was  going  out 
he  said,  "  Wonderful  changes — wonderful  changes  in  the 
old  place,  surely." 

Mr.  Wilkins  came  back  a  minute,  and  he  whispered  to 
me,  "  Well,  are  you  glad  I  brought  old  Gaffer  Gabbitas  to 
see  you  ? " 
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"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  certainly.  His  story  is  part  of  the 
story  of  the  place.  But  it's  very  dreadful.  I  shall  dream 
of  skeletons  in  a  barn  all  night  long." 

And  so  I  did,  and  I  woke  up  with  a  scream,  lying  on 
my  back,  and  Harry  said,  "  Good  heavens  !  what's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  the  skeleton  in  the  barn  !  "  I  said.  I  knew  I 
should  dream  of  it,  and  I  didn't  go  to  sleep  again  for  an 
hour,  but  kept  thinking  of  old  Gaffer  Gabbitas  and  the 
two  murders  he'd  been  mixed  up  in  and  seemed  none  the 
worse  for. 

Two  murders,  and  both  in  our  village !  Thank  good- 
ness they  were  such  a  long  time  ago.  Murders  aren't  the 
sort  of  things  you  care  to  be  too  common  in  a  place  you've 
got  to  live  in.  Harry  said  he  should  go  and  have  a  look 
at  Curnock's  farm,  as  it  was  still  called,  in  the  morning, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I'd  come  with  him. 

I  said,  "  Oh,  please  talk  of  something  else,  or  not  a  wink 
shall  I  have  this  night."  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep.  I 
counted  bheep,  but  there  was  a  skeleton  among  them.  I 
watched  the  waving  corn,  and  a  skeleton  looked  at  me  out 
of  the  middle  of  it.     I  looked  at   the  sea-waves  rolling: 

along,  but  a  skeleton  floated 

***** 

"  Oh,  Hairy,  let  me  send  for  a  doctor  !  " 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  It  isn't  nonsense.  Why,  your  hands  are  cut  dread- 
fully— it's  most  dangerous — it  turns  to  lock-jaw  sometimes ' 
'  Only  a  scratch  ? '  It's  a  cut — a  deep,  deep,  deep  cut. 
Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  careless  ?  I  told  you  you'd  burst 
a  bottle  some  day — driving  the  corks  in  like  that.  You 
should  always  look  to  see  they're  not  too  full.  It's  a  mercy 
you  weren't  killed  on  the  spot." 


(      1^7      ) 


CHAPTER  X. 

DAS1IING  DICK. 

The  first  year  that  we  had  the  "  Stretford  Arms"  was  one 
of  great  anxiety  to  us,  as  you  may  be  sure.  All  our 
capital  was  invested  in  the  business,  and  not  only  all  our 
capital,  but  a  good  deal  of  money  that  Harry's  friends 
had  lent  him  to  help  us  to  take  it.  If  things  had  gone 
wrong  with  us  it  would  have  been  dreadful,  and  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  both  our  minds  when,  from  the 
first,  we  found  that  we  had  a  property  which,  with  care 
and  good  management,  could  be  improved.  Some  pro- 
perties, especially  in  our  trade,  go  all  the  other  way,  and 
nothing  will  save  them.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
will  take  the  business  from  an  hotel,  and  when  they 
happen  no  power  on  earth  can  stop  your  going  down. 
You  may  spend  your  money,  you  may  advertise,  you  may 
work  yourself  to  the  bone,  but  down,  down,  down  you  go, 
and  the  longer  you  cling  to  the  hope  of  things  taking  a 
turn,  the  more  money  you  lose. 

Of  course,  we  couldn't  tell  what  would  happen  when  we 
took  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  and  my  want  of  experience  in 
the  business  made  me  very  nervous.  But  from  the  first 
we  began  to  get  confidence,  and  that  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
When  you  can  see  things  are  going  right,  you  can  do  a  lot 
that  you  can't  do  when  things  are  wavering  or  going 
wrong. 

But,  though  we  very  soon  got  confidence,  and  felt  com- 
fortable in  our  minds,  we  were  just  as  careful  as  ever, 
and  we  determined  not  to  leave  anything  to  chance.     Wo 
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■were  very  economical  ourselves,  and  we  only  laid  out 
money  on  the  place  a  little  at  the  time,  knowing  how  true 
the  old  proverb  is  which  says,  "Learn  to  walk  before  you 
try  to  run." 

"We  didn't  have  more  servants  than  we  could  help,  and 
Harry  and  I  worked  like  niggers,  as  the  saying  is  ;  though 
Harry,  who  had  seen  niggers  at  work,  says  it  isn't  a  good 
one,  for  some  niggers  do  just  as  much  as  you  make  them 
do,  and  not  a  bit  more. 

But  after  the  first  year  in  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  I 
couldn't  do  so  much  as  I  had  done,  because  I  had  my  dear 
little  baby  boy  to  think  about,  and  I  wasn't  quite  so  well 
and  strong  for  a  little  time  after  that  as  I  had  been  before, 
and  Harry  wouldn't  let  me  even  do  what  I  might  have 
done. 

He  said  my  health  was  far  more  precious  to  him  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  that  we'd  much  better 
pay  a  few  pounds  a  year  extra  in  wages  than  a  lot  of 
money  in  doctor's  bills.  So  after  baby  was  born  we  had 
a  nurse  for  him,  and  another  housemaid,  and  a  few  months 
after  that,  when  business  kept  on  improving,  and  we 
found  that  we  were  getting  a  nice  little  hotel  connection, 
we  took  on  an  odd  man.  His  duties  were  to  clean  the 
boots,  to  carry  the  luggage  up  and  down,  to  look  after 
the  pony,  and,  when  we  weren't  busy,  he  filled  up  his 
time  with  odd  jobs  and  in  the  garden. 

We  were  very  glad  we  had  him,  for  a  nicer,  civiller, 
more  obliging  fellow  I  never  met  with.  It  was  a  quite  a 
pleasure  to  ask  him  to  do  anything,  because  you  saw  at 
once  that  you  had  pleased  him  by  giving  him  a  chance  of 
showing  how  useful  he  could  be.  There  aren't  many  of 
that  sort  about,  so  that  we  were  lucky  to  get  him. 

He  came  to  us  in  this  way.  We  had  been  talking  about 
having  an  odd  man,  and  getting  rid  of  the  boy  who  looked 
after  the  pony  and  did  the  boots,  etc.,  because  the  boy  was 
the  plague  of  our  lives,  and  we  never  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  be  up  to  next.  He  was  a  boy  named  Dick,  that 
we  took  on  to  oblige  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  recommended  him 
as  a  smart  boy ;  and  there  was  another  reason,  which  was 
that  his  grandmother,  a  very  decent  old  woman,  who  lived 
in  the  village,  couldn't  afford  to  keep  him  at  home,  and 
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wanted  him  out  somewhere  where  he  could  sleep  on  the 
premises. 

We  took  him,  and  he  certainly  was  smart.  He  had 
been  educated  at  a  good  charity  school  (as  I  was  myself, 
so  I've  nothing  to  say  against  that),  but,  unfortunately, 
he'd  learnt  to  read  and  write  and  nothing  very  much  else. 
He  couldn't  cipher,  and  his  writing  was  very  bad,  and  his 
spelling  not  over  grand.  So  he  couldn't  be  got  into  an 
office,  and  his  poor  old  grandmother  was  worrying  herself 
info  the  grave  about  what  to  do  for  him,  when  Mr. 
Wilkins  mentioned  him  to  Harry,  and  Harry,  who'd  just 
bought  our  pony,  took  him. 

He  was  a  nice-looking  lad,  and  always  very  respectful, 
and  spoke  nicely,  though  using  words  above  his  station 
and  in  the  wrong  place  ;  but  there  was  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  him,  and  he  forgot  things  he  was  told  to  do 
over  and  over  again. 

For  a  long  time  we  couldn't  make  out  what  made  him 
so  slow  over  his  work,  and  so  careless ;  but  we  found  it 
out  at  last.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  took  in  a  lot  of 
trash,  written  for  boys,  about  pirates  and  highwaymen, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  his  head  was  filled  with 
romantic  nonsense  instead  of  thinking  about  his  work. 

Harry  found  it  out  first  one  day  going  into  the  stables, 
when  nobody  had  seen  the  boy  for  an  hour,  and  finding 
him  sitting  down  comfortably  in  one  of  the  stalls  smoking 
the  end  of  a  cigar,  and  reading  "  The  Boy  Highwayman." 

Harry  boxed  his  ears  for  smoking  in  the  stables,  and 
was  so  mad  with  him  he  told  him  to  go;  but  the  boy 
began  to  cry,  and  Harry  said  he  would  give  him  another 
chance,  but  read  him  an  awful  lecture,  saying  he  might 
burn  us  all  down  in  our  beds,  and  telling  him  if  he  read 
such  rubbish  he  would  come  to  be  hanged. 

He  went  on  all  right  for  a  little  while  after  that,  though 
his  work  was  not  done  properly ;  but  one  day  our  nurse- 
maid, Lucy  Jones,  a  nice,  well-behaved  girl  of  eighteen, 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  she  could  speak  to  me  about  a 
private  matter. 

I  said  "  Yes,"  and  then  she  said  she  wanted  to  show  me 
a  letter  which  she  had  found  inside  one  of  her  boots  when 
she  went  to  put  it  on. 

K 
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I  took  the  letter  and  read  it,  and  it  made  my  blood  run 
cold .     This  is  the  letter,  which  I  kept  as  a  curiosity : — 

"  My  darling  Miss  Jones, 

"  This  comes  hoping  that  you  will  dain  to  smile 
on  my  suit.  I  have  long  love  you  from  a  fur.  "Will  you 
elope  with  me  to  forring  climbs,  where  we  may  live  happy. 
You  shall  have  silks  and  sattings  and  jewls,  and.  be  the 
envy  of  all  my  dashing  companons.  I  shall  be  verry 
proud  of  you  at  the  hed  of  my  bord,  when  it  is  spred  with 
the  feest,  and  all  my  brave,  dare-devill  fellowes  shall  tost 
you  as  their  cheifs  inamerato.  This  is  French,  but  it  means 
a  bride.  If  you  will  fly  with  me  name  your  own  time. 
It  must  be  nite,  and  I  will  have  the  hosses  redy.  Bring 
all  your  jewls  and  money.  If  we  are  follered  I  am  pre- 
paired  to  die  in  your  defense  ;  but  have  no  fere.  The  man 
does  not  brethe  the  God's  air  that  is  to  take  his  pray  from 

"Dashing  Dick. 

"If  you  accep  my  hoffer,  deer  Miss  Jones,  put  your 
answer  in  your  boots  when  you  put  them  out  to  be  clened. 
I  will  make  you  a  Quene.  Don't  delay,  as  my  brave  Band 
is  waiting  for  their  horders." 

At  first  the  letter  made  me  so  indignant  I  couldn't 
laugh,  though  it  was  so  ridiculous.  I  guessed  at  once  who 
it  was  had  sent  it  to  her  by  the  writing,  and  its  coming  in 
her  boots,  and  the  answer  to  be  put  back  in  her  boots. 

The  girl  was  quite  indignant.  "  I  never  heard  such 
impudence  in  my  life,  ma'am  !  "  she  said.  "  And  a  bit  of 
a  boy  like  that,  too !  " 

"  You've  never  given  him  any  encouragement,  I  sup- 
pose !  "  I  said. 

"Never,  ma'am.  The  only  time  he  ever  spoke  to  me 
on  such  a  subject  was  when  he  asked  me  to  walk  out  with 
him  on  Sunday,  and  then  I  said  he'd  better  go  home  and 
read  to  his  grandmother.  Encouragement !  I  hope  I 
know  myself  better,  ma'am,  than  to  keep  company  with 
the  likes  of  him.  Why,  he's  ever  so  much  younger  than 
me,  ma'am." 

"  I  only  asked,  Lucy,"  I  said.  "  I  didn't  suppose  you 
had  encouraged  him." 
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I  didn't,  because  T  knew  Lucy  had  set  her  cap,  so  to 
speak,  at  a  young  fellow  in  tbe  village— a  handsome  young 
fellow,  too — with  a  little  black  moustache,  that  was  quite 
•unique  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  asked  her,  because, 
"Laving  been  in  service,  I  know  how  girls  will  sometimes 
encourage  forward  lads-^pages,  for  instance — being  fond 
of  larking,  and  saving,  "  Oh,  there's  no  harm  ;  he's  only  a 
boy."     So  I  thought  I'd  just  ask  Lucy  the  question. 

I  saw  by  her  style  she  was  quite  innocent  in  the  matter  ; 
so  I  told  her  to  leave  the  letter  with  me,  and  I  would 
speak  to  my  husband  about  it,  and  he  would  decide  what 
should  be  done. 

"When  I  showed  the  letter  to  Harry  he  couldn't  help 
laughing,  though  he  was  very  cross.  "  The  young 
varmint !  "  he  said. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  I  said.  "  You  must  get 
rid  of  the  boy.  He  isn't  safe  to  be  about  the  place  with 
notions  like  that  in  his  head.  I'm  very  sorry  for  his 
poor  old  grandmother ;  but  he'll  come  to  a  bad  end  soon, 
and  I  don't  want  him  to  come  to  it  here." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  give  him  the  sack,"  said  Harry  ;  "  but  I'm 
sorry  for  him,  because  it's  the  trash  he's  been  reading  that 
has  put  this  stuff  into  his  head." 

After  dinner,  Harry  sent  for  Master  Dick,  and,  when 
the  young  gentleman  came  in,  showed  him  the  letter,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  writing  such  wickedness  to 
our  nursemaid. 

The  boy  never  changed  colour  a  moment.  He  looked 
straight  at  Harry,  and  said,  "  Did  she  show  it  to  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  She  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Beckett,"  said  Harry. 

"  Then  it  was  very  unladylike  of  her,"  said  the  boy, 
"  and  she's  a  mean  sneak.  No  man  likes  his  love-letters 
to  be  shown  about." 

"  Love-letters,  you  young  rascal !  "  cried  Harry ;  "  what 
business  have  you  putting  your  love-letters  in  a  re- 
spectable young  woman's  boots  ?  And,  besides,  this  isn't 
u  love-letter,  it's  asking  the  girl  to  elope,  and  it's  full  of 
wickedness  about  jewels,  and  a  band  of  daring  fellows. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it,  sir  ?  " 

Master  Dick  looked  at  Harry  a  minute.  Then  he  struck 
-an  attitude. 
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"  What  I  do  after  I've  left  your  service,  sir,  is  my  own 
business,  isn't  it  ?" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Harry;  "it's  mine,  because  you're 
placed  with  me  by  your  grandmother,  and  it's  my  duty  to 
see  that  you  don't  do  anything  to  disgrace  yourself  if  I 
can  help  it.  Whose  horses  are  you  going  to  have  ready, 
pray?  And  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  silks  and 
satins  and  jewels  from  ?  A  nice  idea,  indeed !  I've  a 
good  mind  to  send  for  a  policeman." 

The  boy  turned  very  red  at  that,  and  his  manner  made 
Harry  think  he  was  frightened  that  something  might  be 
found  out. 

So,  instead  of  dismissing  the  boy  there  and  then,  he 
gave  him  a  good  talking  to,  and  said  he  should  decide 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him  afterwards. 

Then  Harry  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  Mary  Jane,  there's 
something  wrong  with  that  boy.  I'm  afraid  he's  been  up 
to  no  good." 

"Of  course  he  hasn't,"  I  said.  "He  certainly  wasn't 
up  to  any  good  when  he  wrote  that  wicked  letter  to 
Lucy." 

"  It  isn't  that  only  I'm  thinking  of.  I'm  afraid,  putting 
two  and  two  together,  that  he's  been  making  ready  to  run 
away,  and  that  perhaps  he's  got  what  doesn't  belong  to 
him." 

"  You  don't  mean  you  think  he's  been  stealing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Harry  ;  "  but  the  thing  is,  how  am  I 
to  make  sure?     I'll  go  and  make  inquiries." 

Harry  went  and  asked  the  other  servants,  and  the 
people  about  the  place,  a  few  questions,  and  at  last  he 
found  out  that  Master  Dick  had  been  seen  going  pretty 
often  into  a  shed  where  we  kept  some  empty  cases  and 
lumber.  So  Harry  went  to  it  quietly,  and  turned  it 
thoroughly  over,  and  then  he  came  on  a  box  hidden  away 
that  aroused  his  suspicions.  He  broke  the  box  open,  and 
inside  it  he  found  an  old  pistol  and  a  belt,  and  a  pair  of 
his  old  sea-boots,  that  must  have  been  taken  from  our 
spare  room  upstairs,  and  an  old  red  flannel  shirt,  and  a 
lot  of  penny  numbers  about  boy  pirates  and  highwaymen, 
and  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  two  pairs  of  my  best 
stpckings  and  some  old  bows  of  ribbons,  and  one  or  two 
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trifles  like  that,  which  the  young  rascal  had  evidently 
taken  at  different  times  when  he  had  been  at  work  about 
the  house. 

Harry  came  and  told  me,  and  said  he  supposed  the 
pistol  and  the  belt,  and  the  red  shirt,  and  the  buots  were 
for  the  young  gentleman  to  dress  himself  up  in  when  he 
took  to  the  road  or  to  the  sea,  whichever  it  was  to  be,  and 
my  stockings  and  the  bits  of  ribbons  were  the  satins  and 
jewels,  etc.,  which  he  was  going  to  present  to  Lucy,  if  she 
consented  to  elope  with  him,  and  be  the  bride  of  the  chief 
of  the  "  band  of  daring  fellows,"  which  was  himself,  viz. 
Dashing  Dick. 

"  Oh,  Harry  !  "  I  said,  "  how  shocking  !  Who  would 
believe  that  a  boy,  decently  brought  up,  could  be  so 
wicked !  " 

Of  course,  after  we  found  he  had  taken  things,  we 
couldn't  keep  him,  even  if  we  had  looked  over  that  letter 
to  our  nursemaid,  and  so  Harry  went  to  his  grandmother 
and  told  her  that  our  place  didn't  suit  her  boy,  as  he  had 
too  much  liberty,  and  then  he  told  her  that  the  boy  had 
taken  one  or  two  little  things,  and  he  must  be  punished. 
We  shouldn't,  of  course,  give  him  into  custody  and  ruin 
him  for  life  for  my  stockings  and  Harry's  boots,  but  that 
sort  of  thing,  if  not  checked  in  time,  would  go  on  till  it 
became  wholesale  robbery. 

The  old  lady  was  very  much  upset,  and  said,  what  could 
she  do,  as  the  boy  was  quite  beyond  her  control.  So 
Harry  said  he  would  try  and  think,  but  he  should  give 
the  boy  notice,  and  send  him  home,  as  he  couldn't  have  him 
about  the  place.  If  he  overlooked  it,  it  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  boy  to  go  on  in  his  evil  courses. 

That  evening,  after  his  work  was  done,  my  young 
gentleman  was  told  he  wouldn't  be  wanted  any  more,  and 
Harry  made  him  come  into  the  kitchen  and  unpack  his 
box  before  all  the  servants  to  try  and  make  him  ashamed 
of  himself.  The  other  servants  laughed  at  the  pistol  and 
the  red  shirt,  but  Harry  told  them  it  was  no  laughing 
matter,  as  the  young  lad  would  come  to  ruin  the  way  he 
was  going  on ;  and  then  he  discharged  him  and  gave  him  a 
most  severe  lecture,  telling  him  to  think  himself  lucky  he 
wasn't  given  into  custody. 
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But  the  boy  was  very  sullen  and  defiant,  and  though  he 
didn't  say  anything  to  Harry,  as  he  was  going  he  turned 
to  Lucy,  who  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  said,  "  This  is 
your  doing,  and  you  shall  pay  for  it."  And  he  gave  her 
such  a  glance  with  his  eyes  as  he  went  out  of  the  door 
that  the  girl  came  to  me  and  said  she  was  quite  frightened. 

"  What  nonsense,  Lucy  !  "  I  said ;  "  it's  only  his  brag. 
It's  something  he's  picked  up  out  of  one  of  the  wretched 
tales  he  has  been  reading." 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  answered  Lucy ;  "  it's  my 
belief  that  he's  off  his  head;  and  I've  heard  of  boys  doing 
dreadful  things  when  they're  like  that.  I  sha'n't  feel 
safe  till  he's  out  of  the  place." 

I  talked  to  the  girl,  and  told  her  not  to  be  a  goose;  but 
she  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  the  young  imp  meant 
to  do  her  a  mischief,  for  showing  his  letter  to  me  and 
Harry. 

That  night,  just  as  we  were  shutting  up,  a  man  from 
the  village  came  with  a  message  from  Lick's  grandmother 
to  say  her  boy  had  been  home,  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes, 
done  all  his  things  up  in  a  bundle  and  started  off,  saying 
she  would  never  see  him  again,  and  please  what  was  she 
to  do.    Had  we  any  idea  where  he  was  likely  to  be  gone  to  ? 

Harry  sent  word  hack  that  he  couldn't  say  anything ; 
but  the  best  thing  was  to  send  up  to  the  police-station, 
and  they  might  hear  something. 

The  next  day,  Lucy  came  to  me  as  pale  as  death,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  ma'am,  look  at  this,"  and  snowed  me  a  letter 
which  had  come  for  her  that  morning,  and  it  was  this — 
"  You  have  betrade  our  captin ;  deth  to  informars  !  "  and 
underneath  it  was  a  skull  and  two  cross-bones  and  a 
coffin. 

"  I  daren't  go  out,  ma'am,"  she  said  ;  "  I  daren't,  indeed. 
He  might  be  lurking  about  and  jump  out  on  me  with  a 
pistol.  He  used  to  be  always  telling  stories  in  the 
kitchen  about  highwaymen  and  their  stopping  people  on 
the  road,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  ma'am,  that's  what 
he's  going  to  be  now  he's  run  away.  I  shouldn't  be 
afraid  of  him,  but  if  he's  got  hold  of  a  pistol  there's  no 
knowing  what  might  happen.     And  suppose,  ma'am,  he 
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was  to  meet  me  in  the  lane  while  I  was  out  with  baby, 
whatever  should  I  do  ?  " 

This  was  a  nice  idea,  and  it  made  me  nervous,  too ;  for 
I  had  visions  of  Lucy  fainting,  or  dropping  my  baby ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  pistol,  if  the  young  rascal  had  one,  goiDg  off 
accidentally,  and  hitting  my  baby.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  she  shouldn't  take  baby  out,  except  into  the  garden, 
and  just  in  front  of  the  house. 

I  said  to  Harry,  "It's  a  nice  thing  if  we  are  all  to  be 
kept  in  terror  by  a  bit  of  a  boy,  who  has  read  penny 
numbers,  and  wants  to  play  at  being  a  highwayman ; 
and  something  must  be  done."  Harry  said  it  was  all 
nonsense — the  boy  was  gone,  and  if  he  was  hanging  about 
the  neighbourhood,  where  was  he  to  get  a  pistol  from? 
The  one  Harry  had  taken  out  of  his  box  was  an  old  worn- 
out  thing,  and  wasn't  loaded,  and  he  wouldn't  have  the 
money  to  get  another. 

I  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  know;  he  might  steal  one.  I've 
read  in  the  papers  about  errand  boys  getting  revolvers  ; 
and  I  shall  never  know  a  moment's  peace  till  I  know 
where  that  wretched  boy  is.  A  nice  thing,  if  my  nurse 
goes  out  one  day  with  baby,  and  gets  shot  by  the  young 
liend." 

So  Harry  went  up  to  the  police-station,  and  they  laid  a 
trap  to  catch  my  lord.  From  something  one  of  the  police- 
men had  heard,  he  believed  that  one  of  the  boys  of  the 
village  was  in  league  with  Dick,  and  knew  where  he  was 
hiding.  So  Lucy  was  told  to  get  hold  of  this  boy,  and 
tell  him  that  she  had  thought  it  over  and  altered  her 
mind,  and  she  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  Dick. 

The  boy  was  sharp.  He  said,  "  I  don't  know  where 
Dick  is;  but,  if  I  see  him,  I'll  give  it  to  him;"  and  he  took 
the  letter.  The  letter  asked  Dick  to  meet  Lucy  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  night  up  by  Giles's  farm,  which  is  up  at 
the  top  of  a  lonely  road,  about  half  a  mile  away  from  the 
village. 

When  the  time  came,  instead  of  Lucy  going,  one  of  the 
policemen  in  plain  clothes  went  up  to  the  place,  and  hid 
behind  a  hedge.  We  heard  all  about  it  afterwards.  After 
he  had  waited  a  little,  he  saw  Master  Dick  come  cautiously 
along,  it  being  a  nice  light  night,  and  when  he  was  quite 
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close,  the  policeman  jumped  out  on  him ;  but,  before  he 
could  get  hold  of  him,  the  young  fiend  had  a  revolver 
pointed  at  his  head. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  trick,  is  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  thought  it  was, 
so  I've  come  prepared." 

"  Put  that  down,  you  young  varmint ! "  yelled  the 
policeman.     "Do  you  hear?     Put  that  down." 

He  told  us  afterwards  he  felt  very  nervous;  for  that 
horrid  boypointed  the  revolver  at  him,  with  his  finger  on 
the  trigger,  and  he  was  afraid  every  minute  it  might  go  off. 

"  Not  me,"  said  the  little  wretch ;  "  you're  at  my  mercy 
now." 

"  If  you  don't  put  that  pistol  down,"  said  the  policeman, 
beginning  to  be  all  of  a  perspiration,  "  I'll  give  you  such 
a  thrashing  as  you  never  had  in  your  life." 

"Oh  no,  you  won't,"  said  the  boy;  "you  come  a  step 
nearer  to  me,  and  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

With  that  the  policeman  began  to  shout,  because  he  saw 
he  could  do  nothing.  Being  a  married  man,  and  the  father 
of  a  family,  he  didn't  care  to  have  a  bullet  in  him. 

But  directly  he  began  to  shout,  the  boy  called  out,  "  You 
shout  again,  and  I'll  shoot  you  dead,"  and  he  put  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  again,  ready  to  pull  it. 

It  was  a  terrible  position  for  our  policeman,  and  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  There  was  nobody  about,  and 
he  was  helpless.  Of  course  he  might  have  made  a  dash 
for  the  revolver ;  but,  as  he  said,  before  he  could  get  it,  it 
might  have  gone  off,  and  then,  where  would  he  have 
been  ? 

The  little  wretch  saw  his  advantage,  and  if  he  didn't 
say,  as  cool  as  you  please,  "  Now  then,  Jones  "  (it  was  the 
same  policeman  who  woke  us  up  about  our  door  being 
open,  the  night  of  the  burglary  at  The  Hall), — "  now  then, 
Jones,  take  off  your  watch  and  chain,  and  throw  them  on 
the  ground." 

"I  sha'n't,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  then  I  shall  have  to  make  you.  I'D 
count  three,  and  if  you  haven't  put  them  down  I'll  pull 
the  trigger." 

"  One ! " 

"  Two !  " 
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Poor  Jones  hesitated.  It  was  ridiculous  ;  but  he  was  in 
mortal  terror  of  that  deadly  weapon  in  a  boy's  hands.  So 
he  tdok  off  his  watch  and  chain  and  put  them  down. 

"  Now,  all  the  money  you've  got  in  your  pockets." 

Jones  had  drawn  his  week's  pay,  and  had  a  sovereign ; 
but  he  wouldn't  say  so. 

"  I  haven't  got  any  money,"  he  said. 

"Yes, you  have." 

"  No,  I  haven't.  Come,  my  boy,  don't  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.     Put  that  pistol  down  and  come  with  me." 

"  Not  likely  !  What  do  you  take  me  for?  Come,  your 
money  or  your  life !  " 

"I  haven't  got  any  money,  I  tell  you." 

"  Take  off  your  coat,  then  !  " 

"Isha'n't!" 

"  Take  off  your  coat,  and  throw  it  on  the  ground." 

"  One ! " 

"  Two !  " 

Again  the  pistol  was  pointed  straight  at  Jones's  head. 
He  looked  round.  It  was  a  lonely  place.  The  farm  lay 
right  back  across  the  fields,  and  he  daren't  shout,  so  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  wished  he  had  brought 
somebody  with  him ;  but  it  had  been  agreed  he  should  go 
alone ;  because,  if  several  people  had  gone,  the  boy's  sus- 
picions would  have  been  aroused,  and  he  wouldn't  have 
come  near  enough  to  be  caught  perhaps. 

"  If  I  say  '  Three,'  I'll  shoot,"  said  the  boy. 

The  policeman  saw  it  was  no  use,  so  he  took  off  his 
coat. 

"  Now,  your  waistcoat !  " 

Jones  had  to  take  off  his  waistcoat. 

"  Turn  out  the  pockets  ! " 

Jones  turned  out  the  pockets.  There  was  only  his  pipe 
and  his  handkerchief  in  them. 

"  Now,  turn  out  the  trousers  pockets." 

Poor  Jones  !  The  sovereign  was  in  one  trousers  pocket. 
He  turned  them  out ;  but  kept  the  sovereign  in  his  hand. 

But  Master  Dick  saw  the  trick. 

"  Drop  what  you've  got  in  your  hand  !  " 

"One!" 

"  Two ! " 
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Down  went  the  sovereign  on  the  road. 

"  Now !    Eight  about  turn.     Quick  march  !  " 

"  I  sha'n't." 

"  If  you  don't,  I'll  shoot  you." 

"  You'll  be  hanged." 

"  I  don't  care.     I'll  die  game." 

Wasn't  it  awful  ?     But  it  was  the  stuff  he  had  read. 

Poor  Jones,  who  certainly  is  not  a  brave  man,  per- 
haps through  having  a  wife  and  family,  had  to  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  turned  round,  and  began  to  move  slowly 
away. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  a  little  distance,  he  turned  round, 
and  saw  Master  Dick  pick  up  the  sovereign  and  the  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  run  away  with  them. 

Jones  turned  round  then,  and  shouted,  and  ran  after  him. 

But  directly  he  came  close,  Master  Dick  turned  round 
with  the  revolver. 

Jones  hesitated. 

"  If  you  come  a  step  nearer,  I'll  fire,"  shouted  the  boy. 

Jones  was  just  turning  round  to  go  away  again,  wonder- 
ing whatever  people  would  say  if  he  came  back  into  the 
village  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  when,  suddenly,  a  man  came 
along  the  road  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  before  the 
boy  knew  what  was  up,  his  aims  were  seized  from  behind, 
and  the  pistol  was  forced  out  of  his  hand.  It  was  Harry, 
who  had  gone  up  to  the  place  to  see  if  anything  had 
happened,  and  who  had  seen  the  last  part  of  the  perform- 
ance at  a  distance. 

And  when  they  had  collared  the  boy,  and  Jones  had  put 
on  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  got  his  sovereign  back,  and 
was  walking  Master  Dick  off  to  the  police-station,  Harry 
picked  up  the  revolver,  and  looked  at  it. 

It  was  empty  ! 

Poor  Jones  went  hot  and  cold,  and  begged  Harry  not 
to  say  anything  about  it,  because  it  would  make  him  look 
so  small ;  and  Harry,  who  would  have  burst  out  laughing 
if  the  boy  hadn't  been  there,  promised  not  to  tell ;  and 
he  didn't  tell  anybody  except  me.  It  must  have  looked 
ridiculous.  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  idea  myself, 
the  policeman  having  to  take  off  his  clothes,  frightened 
by  a  boy  with  an  empty  revolver. 
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Master  Dick  was  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  tried 
for  sending  a  threatening  letter,  and  being  in  possession 
of  a  pistol,  which,  it  was  presumed,  he  had  stolen  from  a 
farmer's  bouse  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  nothing  was 
said  by  Jones  about  the  robbery  from  him,  and  the  boy 
was  wise  enough  to  hold  his  tongue. 

We  all  begged  hard  that  he  mightn't  be  sent  to  prison, 
because  of  the  evil  company  and  the  stain  for  life,  so  the 
magistrate  sent  him  to  a  reformatory ;  and  I  suppose  he  is 
there  now. 

After  that,  our  nursemaid  felt  relieved  in  her  mind, 
poor  girl,  and  so  did  I.  It  was  not  a  nice  idea  to  think 
that  Dashing  Dick,  the  boy  highwayman,  was  waiting 
about  for  her  with  a  pistol,  every  time  she  took  baby  out 
for  a  walk. 

That  was  our  first  boy,  and  we  didn't  have  another. 
They're  more  trouble  than  they're  worth,  especially  boys 
that  can  read,  and  get  bitten  with  the  romantic  idea.  It 
was  all  very  well  when  they  only  ran  away  to  sea ;  but 
now  that  they  want  to  be  burglars  and  pirates  and  high- 
waymen, it's  awful.  You  never  know  what  dreadful 
things  they'll  be  up  to.  I  knew  a  boy  once  that  stole  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  bought  six  revolvers  with  the 
money,  and  stuck  them  all  in  his  belt,  loaded,  and  rode 
about  the  country  on  a  horse,  stopping  old  ladies  coming 
home  from  market,  and  making  them  stand  and  deliver 
their  purses,  and  all  they  had  in  their  baskets,  and  was 
only  caught  through  robbing  an  old  lady  who  had  a  bottle 
of  gin  in  her  basket,  which  he  drank,  and  got  so  drunk 
that  he  fell  off  his  horse,  and  was  found  lying  in  the  road, 
with  his  head  cut  open,  and  taken  to  the  station. 

I'm  sure  the  trash  that's  sold  to  boys  and  girls  has  a 
lot  to  answer  for,  for  they  read  it  at  a  time  when  their 
minds  are  influenced  by  it,  and  they  haven't  the  sense  to 
see  the  wickedness  of  it  and  what  it  leads  to.  Lots  of 
girls  in  service  are  ruined  through  the  vile  stuff  they  read 
making  them  discontented,  and  wanting  to  be  I  don't 
know  what. 

It  was  after  this  awful  boy  of  ours  had  turned  out  so 
badly  that  we  determined  to  have  a  man,  and  it  was  then 
that  Tom  Dexter  came  to  us.     He  is  the  odd  man  I  was 
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going  to  speak  about,  when  I  left  off  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  Dashing  Dick,  who  wanted  our  nursemaid  to  elope  with 
him,  and  who  put  his   love-letters  in  her  boots  when  he 

cleaned  them.     Tom  Dexter  was 

***** 
Oh,  Harry,  dear,  do  you  really  think  it?    Money  going 
out  of  the  till !     Whoever  can  it  be  ? 


(      141      ) 
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OUR   ODD  MAN. 

I  told  you  our  odd  man,  Tom  Dexter,  came  to  us  after 
that  awful  young  scamp  of  a  boy,  who  was  going  to  be  a 
highwayman,  left. 

Mr.  Wilkins  wanted  to  recommend  a  man  he  knew,  who 
had  been  ostler  up  in  London,  but  Harry  paid,  "  No,  thank 
you,  Wilkins,  I'll  look  out  for  one  myself."  It  was  Mr. 
Wilkins  who  recommended  us  the  boy  highwayman,  so  we 
hadn't  much  faith  in  his  recommendations  after  that; 
though,  of  course,  he  meant  well,  and  only  wanted  to  do 
the  boy's  grandmother  a  good  turn. 

I  often  think  what  a  lot  of  bad  turns  you  do  sometimes 
to  many  people  through  trying  to  do  one  person  a  good 
turn.  I've  heard  it  said  over  and  over  again,  "  This  comes 
of  trying  to  do  a  man  a  good  turn ; "  and  it  has  always 
been  about  something  unpleasant  having  happened. 

It  isn't  only  that  the  person  you  try  to  do  a  good  turn 
to  brings  trouble  about,  but  the  person  himself  or  herself 
— for  women  are  as  bad  as  men  in  that  respect — is 
generally  ungrateful  to  you  for  what  you've  done,  and 
very  often  "  rounds  "  on  you,  as  the  common  expression  is, 
and  tries  to  make  out  that  you've  done  them,  or  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  say,  to  be  grammatical,  done  him  or  her  an 
injury. 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  the  proverb  says ; 
but  my  experience  of  doing  anybody  a  good  turn  is,  that 
it  very  seldom  gets  what  it  deserves ;  but  generally  the 
other  thing. 

I  recollect  one  place,  when  I  was  in  service,  where  the 
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master  was  a  most  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  friend  came  to 
him  one  day,  and  told  him  a  tale  about  an  old  lady  of  very 
superior  education,  whose  husband  had  died,  and  left  her 
in  such  reduced  circumstances  that  if  she  did  not  soon  get 
something  to  do,  she  would  have  to  go  in  the  workhouse. 
The  friend  told  my  master  that  this  old  lady  was  a 
most  excellent  housekeeper,  and  used  to  looking  after 
servants,  because  she  had  had  her  own,  and  she  spoke  and 
wrote  French,  and  would  be  verjr  useful  that  way,  when 
there  were  children  learning  the  language,  to  talk  to  them, 
and  give  them  an  accent. 

"  I  knew  her  husband  in  business,"  said  the  friend  to 
master,  "and  you'd  be  doing  a  deserving  woman  a  gQod 
turn,  if  you  could  find  her  a  situation  where  her  talents 
would  be  appreciated." 

It  happened  just  at  that  time  that  my  mistress  had 
been  saying  to  master  that,  her  health  being  so  delicate, 
and  they  having  to  travel  about  a  good  deal  through  it, 
the  awful  London  winter  being  too  much  for  her,  they 
ought  really  to  have  a  housekeeper — a  person  they  could 
leave  at  home,  to  look  after  the  house  and  the  servants 
while  they  were  away. 

Master  came  home  and  told  missus  about  the  old  lady 
^Mrs.  Le  Jeune,  her  name  was),  and  missus  said  that  that 
was  just  the  very  sort  of  person  they  wanted.  Why  not 
give  her  a  trial  ? 

"  Just  what  I  was  thinking  myself,"  said  master ;  "  only, 
my  dear,  I  thought  I  would  consult  you  first." 

He  knew  by  experience  that  if  he  did'nt  consult  missus 
first  about  everything,  the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire;  for  she 
was  one  of  those  ladies  who  don't  believe  that  a  man 
can  do  anything  right,  and  master  used  to  say  sometimes 
he  wondered  she  let  him  manage  his  own  business.  Of 
course  he  didn't  say  that  to  us  servants ;  but  we  used  to 
hear  when  they  were  having  arguments  at  dinner,  which 
was  pretty  often. 

It  happened  that  just  at  the  time  master's  friend  told 
him  about  Mrs.  Le  Jeune,  we  were  going  to  have  a  grand 
ball,  and  missus,  who  had  nervous  hqadaches,  was  grum- 
bling a  good  deal,  and  saying  she  couldn't  attend  to  every- 
thing because  of  her  health ;  so  master  said  it  would  be  a 
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good  thing  to  liavo  the  old  lady  engaged  at  once,  and  then 
she  could  lake  a  lot  of  trouble  off  missus's  shoulders. 

But  Mrs.  Le  Jenne,  it  seems,  couldn't  come  for  some 
reason  just  then.  AVhat  it  was  I  don't  know,  but  at  any 
rate  she  didn't  arrive  until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that 
the  ball  was  to  come  off,  and  then  she  drove  up  in  a  four- 
wheeled  cab,  with  a  big  box  outside,  about  five  o'clock. 

Of  course  we  were  all  sixes  and  sevens  in  the  kitchen, 
because  it  was  rather  a  small  house,  and  we'd  had  to  turn 
the  best  bedroom  into  a  sujiper-room,  and  we'd  had  the 
upholsterer's  men  about  all  day  fitting  it  up,  and  draping 
and  decorating  the  other  rooms,  and  we  were  all  topsy- 
turvy. 

Mrs.  Le  Jeune,  when  I  let  her  in,  told  me  she  was  the 
new  housekeeper,  and  asked  to  see  missus.  Missus  had 
gone  to  lie  down,  so  as  to  be  right  for  the  evening,  and 
had  given  orders  that  she  wasn't  to  be  disturbed  for  any- 
body till  six  o'clock,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  bad  for  me  if 
I  went  and  woke  her  up ;  so  I  said  to  the  old  lady  that 
missus  was  asleep ;  but  I  would  show  her  to  the  room  that 
was  to  be  hers. 

She  was  a  queer-looking  old  lady,  certainly.  She  was 
very  short,  and  had  a  big  bonnet  on,  and  a  long,  black, 
foreign-looking  cloak,  and  the  longest  nose  I  think  I  ever 
saw  on  a  woman  in  my  life,  but  she  spoke  like  a  lady  cer- 
tainly, but  when  she  walked  it  almost  made  me  laugh.  It 
wasn't  a  walk — it  was  a  little  skip,  and  when  she  moved 
about,  it  was  for  all  the  world  as  if  she  was  dancing. 

When  I  told  her  missus  could  not  see  her,  she  said, 
"  Oh,  it  is  very  strange.  Madam  knew  that  I  was  coming, 
she  should  have  arranged  for  my  reception ;  but  these 
City  people  have  no  manners.     What's  your  name,  girl?  " 

"  Mary  Jane." 

"Mary  Jane  what?" 

"  Mary  Jane  Buffham." 

" '  Mary  Jane,  madam,'  you  mean.  Be  good  enough 
never  tc  address  me  without  calling  me  '  madam'  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  know " 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  to  you  ?  I  can't  allow  you 
to  spea-c  to  me  as  if  I  were  your  equal.  I  am  a  lady  by 
birth  and  education.     I  have  consented  to  take  charge  of 
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this  establishment  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  con- 
ducted. I  shall  have  to  begin  by  teaching  the  servants 
how  to  behave  themselves,  evidently.  Now,  send  some  one 
to  carry  my  box  and  conduct  me  to  my  apartment." 

"  Yes,  madam." 

I  thought  to  myself,  "  Well,  this  is  a  nice  old  lady  the 
master's  got  hold.  of.  She  and  missus  won't  hit  it  off 
together  long ;  "  but,  of  course,  it  was  no  business  of  mine, 
so  I  asked  one  of  the  upholsterer's  men  to  give  me  a  hand, 
and  we  carried  her  box  upstairs,  and  I  showed  the  old 
lady  her  room. 

It  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  next  the  servants'  bed- 
rooms.    Before  she  got  up  she  was  out  of  breath. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  "  the  attics  !  This  is  an  insult  to  which 
I  cannot  submit.  I  am  a  lady ;  your  master  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact." 

I  said  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that.  This  was 
the  room.  So  I  got  her  box  in,  and  gave  her  a  candle,  and 
left  her  muttering  to  herself,  and  taking  off  her  bonnet  in 
front  of  the  looking-glass,  and  putting  on  a  most  wonder- 
ful cap,  which  she  took  out  of  the  blue  bonnet-box  she  had 
carried  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  big  black  cap,  with  cherries  and  red-currants 
and  grapes  sticking  up  all  over  it,  and  she  looked  so  odd 
with  it  on,  I  had  to  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  burst  out 
laughing,  and  hurt  her  feelings. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  old  lady  came  downstairs 
into  the  kitchen,  and  everybody  stared  at  her.  It  was 
most  uncomfortable  for  us  all  to  have  a  strange  house- 
keeper, and  such  an  eccentric  one,  walking  in  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  preparations  for  a  party,  and  beginning  to 
missus  it  over  us  at  once,  and  to  talk  like  a  duchess  to  us. 

There  were  a  lot  of  men  about  the  kitchen,  which  made 
it  worse,  the  upholsterer's  men,  and  the  confectioner's  men, 
who  were  finishing  off  the  things  for  supper,  and  the 
florist's  man  with  the  plants  and  the  flowers ;  and  when 
that  extraordinary  old  lady  walked  in,  with  her  wonderful 
cap,  and  began  to  go  on  at  us  at  once,  and  order  us  to  do 
this  and  to  do  that,  and  to  say  we  were  a  common  lot,  and 
not  one  of  us  knew  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  I 
wondered  what  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
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Before  the  company  came,  master  went  to  have,  a  look 
at  the  hall-room  to  tee  if  everything  was  right,  while 
missus  was  dressing,  and  there  he  found  the  old  lady,  who 
had  gone  upstairs,  and  was  talking  to  the  upholsterer's 
men,  who  were  finishing  off,  and  telling  them  about  how 
different  things  were  when  she  was  young,  and  the  men 
were  what  is  called  "getting  at  her,"  and.  encouraging 
her  to  talk. 

When  master  went  in,  he  was  quite  flabbergasted  to  see 
that  old  lady,  in  her  wonderful  cap,  talking  away,  and 
saying  this  ought  to  be  altered  and  that  ought  to  be 
altered,  and  he  didn't  know  who  she  was  at  first,  not 
recognizing  her,  till  she  came  up  and  said — 

"Good  evening,  sir;  I'm  just  looking  round  to  see  if 
things  are  as  they  should  be." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  the  master,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say.     "  But  I  won't  trouble  you  to  do  that." 

"Oh,  it's  no  trouble,"  she  said;  "I'm  used  to  these 
affairs.  If  you'll  allow  me  to  say  it,  sir,  I  don't  care  for 
these  artificial  flowers  about  the  place.  They  should  be 
real." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  master;  "but  if  you'll  kindly  stay 
below  and  look  after  the  servants,  that  is  all  you  need  do 
at  present." 

He  was  anxious  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  before  missus 
came  down,  because  he  guessed  there  would  be  trouble  if 
missus  found  that  old  lady  interfering  and  giving  orders. 

Missus  was  like  that.  She  wouldn't  allow  anybody  to 
interfere  with  her,  and  she  was  very  touchy  on  the  point. 
Once  she  wanted  to  leave  the  house  they  were  living  in, 
and  master  put  it  in  the  agent's  hands  and  advertised 
it,  and  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  came  and  looked  at  it 
several  times,  and  everything  was  settled,  and  the  deed 
or  agreement,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  was  to  be  signed, 
when,  the  day  before,  the  lady  who  was  going  to  take  the 
house  came  to  look  over  it  again,  and,  going  over  the 
drawing-room  with  missus,  she  said,  "I  don't  think 
the  colour  of  your  curtains  harmonizes  with  the  paper. 
When  I  have  the  house,  I  shall  have  the  curtains  such  and 
such  a  colour." 

That  was  enough  for  missus.     She  fired    up  directly, 

L 
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and  said,  "  Oh,  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  consult  you  when  I  was 
putting  my  curtains  up,  but  the  colour  suits  me  well 
enough,  and  you  won't  alter  it,  because  you  won't  have 
the  house ! " 

And  then  there  were  a  few  words,  and  the  lady  thought 
it  best  to  retire. 

That  night,  when  the  master  came  home,  missus  told 
him  that  she'd  changed  her  mind,  and  she  wouldn't  leave 
the  house,  and  the  agreement  wasn't  to  be  signed. 

"  Oh,  but,  my  dear,"  said  master,  "  everything  is  in  the 
lawyer's  hands,  and  the  place  is  as  good  as  let.  We  can't 
back  out  of  it  now." 

"  You'll  have  to  back  out  of  it,"  said  missus,  "  for  I'm 
not  going  to  let  that  woman  have  my  house.  She's  had 
the  impudence  to  find  fault  with  my  taste,  and  to  tell  me 
what  she's  going  to  do,  and  so  she  sha'n't  come  in  at  all — 
so  there  now  !  " 

And  all  master  could  say  was  no  good.  Missus  declared 
she'd  never  go  into  another  house  alive,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness,  master  had  to  refuse  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment at  the  last  moment. 

There  was  an  awful  row  about  it,  I  heard,  and  the  other 
gentleman  was  very  indignant,  but  it  was  no  use.  It  was 
more  than  master  dared  do  to  sign  the  agreement,  know- 
ing what  his  wife  was,  and  he  couldn't  be  made  to,  legally, 
so  the  other  people  had  to  give  way  after  lawyer's  letters 
had  passed. 

And  one  day,  when  missus  met  the  other  lady  in  an 
omnibus  going  to  Eegent  Street,  she  said  to  her,  "My 
curtains  are  still  blue,  madam ;  "  and  the  other  lady  called 
to  the  conductor  to  stop  the  omnibus,  and  she  paid  her 
fare,  and  got  out. 

Knowing  how  missus  was,  you  may  be  sure  the  master 
was  in  a  fright  about  the  new  housekeeper  interfering. 
There  would  have  been  a  nice  scene,  and,  with  the 
company  beginning  to  arrive,  he  didn't  want  that. 

So  he  said  to  the  waiter  who  was  had  in — the  man  we 
always  had  for  dinner-parties  and  balls — "  Waters,"  he 
said,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  keep  that  old  woman  downstairs. 
Do  anything  you  like,  only  keep  her  downstairs." 

"  All  right;  sir,"  said  Waters.     And  he  got  the  old  lady 
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to  sit  clown  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  keep  guard  over 
the  provisions  and  the  wine  that  were  put  out  for  the 
musicians'  supper,  and  made  out  it  was  very  important  she 
should  be  there,  as  she  was  to  see  that  nobody  came  in 
and  helped  themselves. 

She  saw  that  nobody  did,  but  she  helped  herself,  and  by 
the  time  the  ball  was  in  full  swing  the  poor  old  lady  had 
drunk  so  much  wine,  she  was  quite  silly,  and  presently 
began  to  get  lively,  and,  feeling  lonely,  I  suppose,  she 
went  upstairs  to  stand  in  the  hall  and  see  the  fun,  though 
she  had  to  lean  up  against  the  wall  a  good  deal,  the  wine 
having  got  in  her  head. 

I  can't  tell  yon  the  trouble  we  had  with  her ;  but  the  end 
of  it  was  she  suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  the  ball-room 
with  her  cap  very  much  on  one  side,  and  her  face  very 

flushed,  and  said,  "  Where's  Mr. [naming  the  master]  ? 

I  Lave  a  communication  to  make  to  him." 

Master  was  horrified,  and  missus  said,  "  Good  gracious, 
who  is  this  person  ?  " 

"Person,  madam?"  said  the  new  housekeeper,  "I'd 
have  you  to  know  I'm  a  real  lady,  which  is  more  than  you 
are." 

She  made  as  if  she  would  come  across  to  missus,  but  she 
staggered,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  very  stout  old 
gentleman,  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  began 
to  have  hysterics,  and  the  waiter  and  master  had  to  get 
her  away  by  main  force  between  them,  the  company  almost 
bursting  with  laughter. 

Master  was  in  an  awful  rage,  and  said  he'd  turn  her 
out  there  and  then,  but  he  couldn't  in  her  condition,  and 
so  two  of  us  girls  got  her  upstairs  and  put  her  to  bed,  and 
we  thought  she'd  go  off  to  sleep;  but  just  as  the  company 
had  sat  down  to  supper  in  the  bedroom,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  supper-room,  she  appeared  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  and  no  cap  on,  only  her 
bald  head,  looking  the  most  extraordinary  figure  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  and  asked  if  there  was  a  doctor  present, 
as  she  fell  very  ill,  and  was  liable  to  heart  attacks  if  not 
taken  in  time. 

Master  and  the  waiter  had  to  get  her  out  again;  but 
missus  was  in  a  terrible  rage  about  it,  and  went  on  at 
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master  before  all  the  company,  saying  he  ought  to  he 
ashamed  of  himself,  bringing  such  %  creature  into  the 
house.  And  the  rest  of  the  party  was  quite  spoilt,  missus 
going  off  to  bed  herself  in  a  temper,  saying  she  had  a  bad 
headache,  and  master  was  so  worried  that  he  took  a  little 
more  champagne  than  was  good  for  him,  and  slipped  up 
dancing,  and  hit  his  eye  against  a  rout  seat,  and  made  it 
so  bad  he  was  disfigured  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
■went  and  hid  himself  down  in  the  breakfast-room  till  the 
company  were  gone,  which  they  soon  were,  as  everything 
was  upset,  and  it  got  awkward. 

The  next  day  when  the  old  lady  got  up,  about  ten 
o'clock,  she  came  down  and  ordered  her  breakfast,  and 
was  beginning  to  missus  it  again,  and  say  what  she  was 
going  to  do,  and  how  she  was  going  to  keep  missus  in  her 
place,  when  master  came  and  told  her  to  be  off.  He  gave 
her  ten  shillings,  and  ordered  her  box  to  be  brought  down 
and  put  on  a  cab,  and  told  her  she  was  a  wicked  old 
woman,  and  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

She  refused  to  go  at  first,  saying  she  was  engaged  for 
three  months,  and  she  wanted  three  months'  money.  But 
she  was  got  into  the  cab  at  last,  and  we  were  all  very 
thankful  to  see  the  last  of  her. 

But  she  sent  master  a  County  Court  summons  for  three 
months'  wages,  and  he  had  no  end.  of  trouble  with  her.  And 
-through  going  and  giving  his  friend,  who  had  recommended 
her,  a  bit  of  his  mind,  they  quarrelled,  and  never  spoke 
again;  and  missus,  having  put  herself  in  such  a  rage  the 
night  before,  and  gone  to  bed,  got  up  cross  the  next  morn- 
ing, wild  with  herself  and  everybody  else,  and  had  an 
awful  quarrel  with  her  mother,  who  was  very  rich,  and 
who  reprimanded  her  for  being  so  passionate,  and  it  caused 
such  a  ooldness  between  them  that,  when  a  year  after  the 
mother  died,  it  was  found  she  had  altered  her  will,  and  left 
all  her  money  to  charitable  institutions,  and  master 
reckoned  that  he  was  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  through 
doing  a  friend  a  good  turn  in  giving  that  old  lady  a  job, 
besides  all  the  worry  and  annoyance  and  the  unpleasant- 
ness that  had  come  of  it. 

It  was  writing  about  Mr.  Wilkins  and  his  doing  the  boy- 
highwayman's   grandmother  a  good   turn   that   put  this 
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story  into  my  head ;  but,  of  course,  it  happened  while  I 
was  in  service,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  Stretford 
Arms." 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  very  sorry,  I  know,  and  we  didn't 
blame  him ;  but  we  weren't  going  to  let  him  do  anybody 
else  a  good  turn  at  our  expense.  So  Harry  looked  out  for 
man,  and  having  heard  of  one  who  was  in  want  of  a  job,, 
named  Tom  Dexter,  and  liking  his  manner,  and  what 
he  had  heard  about  him,  he  took  him  on,  and  a  better 
servant  we  never  had. 

Tom  was  about  fifty,  a  fme}  burly  fellow;  but  his  hair 
was  quite  grey,  and  his  face  wrinkled.  It  was  trouble,  a» 
we  found  out  afterwards,  that  had  given  him  such  an  old 
look . 

Tom  was  soon  a  great  favourite  with  us  all,  and  it  was 
quite  a  pleasure  to  ask  him  to  do  anything ;  he  was  SO' 
willing.  The  customers  liked  him,  too  ;  and  he  soon  began 
to  do  very  well,  because,  being  so  civil  and  obliging,  he 
got  good  tips.  And  one  great  thing  about  him  was,  he 
was  a  strict  teetotaller. 

I  dare  say  you'll  laugh  at  a  licensed  victualler's  wife 
praising  a  man  for  being  a  teetotaller,  because  if  every- 
body were  teetotallers  our  trade  wouldn't  have  been  what  it 
was;  but  I  must  say  with  servants  it  is  a  great  thing 
when  they  are  teetotallers,  especially  servants  about  a 
place  where  drink  is  easy  to  get. 

Tom  was  quite  a  character  in  his  way,  being  full  of  odd 
sayings,  and  very  sharp  at  reckoning  people  up  in  a  minute. 
Harry  used  to  say  that  directly  Tom  had  cleaned  a  man's 
boots  he  knew  his  character,  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
though  certainly  he  was  able  to  tell  what  people  would  be 
like,  almost  directly  he  saw  them. 

When  anybody  new  came,  Tom  would  carry  their 
luggage  upstairs,  and,  for  fun,  Harry  would  say  sometimes, 
"Well,  Tom,  what's  this  lot's  character?"  Tom  would 
say,  "  Grumblers,  sir,"  or  "  troublesome,"  or  "  mean,"  or 
"jolly,"  or  something  else,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  ho 
wasn't  often  wrong.  Sometimes  he  would  say,  "  Wait  till 
I've  had  their  boots  through  my  hands,  sir."  And  it  was 
very  rarely  after  that  that  he  hesitated.  He  used  to  declare 
that  a  man's  boots  told  a  lot  about  him,  and  once  he  tried  to 
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explain  to  me  how  it  was  with  the  boots  he  was  cleaning, 
for  an  example.  It  wasn't  only  the  shape,  but  it  was  the 
way  they  were  worn  at  the  heels,  and  the  condition  of 
them,  and  the  way  he  found  them  pnt  outside  the  door, 
and  all  that.  It  was  a  curious  idea,  but  I  dare  say  living 
among  boots,  so  to  speak,  and  seeing  the  different  varieties, 
makes  you  notice  little  things  that  other  people  wouldn't. 

Tom  had  been  with  us  six  months  before  I  knew  what 
his  story  was,  for  about  himself  he  never  had  very  much 
to  say.  Harry  was  chaffing  him  about  making  a  fortune. 
He  was  doing  so  well  in  tips,  and  not  spending  anything, 
and,  having  nobody,  so  far  as  we  knew,  to  keep,  Harry 
said  he  would  be  taking  a  public-house  and  setting  up  in 
opposition  to  us. 

Tom  smiled,  and  said,  "  Not  likely,  sir."  And  one  thing 
led  to  another,  till  he  told  us  why  he  was  a  teetotaller, 
and  what  he  was  saving  his  money  up  for. 

It  seems  he  had  had  a  wife,  who  had  been  a  great  trouble 
to  him — not  at  first,  because  they  were  very  happy,  and 
married  for  love.  Tom  was  in  a  good  situation  in  London 
when  they  married,  and  he  got  a  comfortable  home  to- 
gether, having  always  been  a  hard-working,  saving  fellow. 

He  was  about  thirty  when  he  married,  and  his  wife  was 
ten  years  younger,  so  they  were  a  very  good  match.  After 
they  had  been  married  about  ten  years,  and  had  got  two 
nice  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — a  great  trouble  came. 
The  little  boy  was  the  mother's  favouiite,  and  she  doted 
on  him,  as  mothers  will.  But  when  the  boy  was  a  nice 
age,  and  growing  into  a  sturdy  little  fellow,  he  caught  the 
scarlet  fever  of  some  other  children,  and,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  for  him,  he  died. 

It  nearly  turned  the  poor  mother's  brain,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  it,  for,  oh !  what  should  I  do,  if  anything 
happened  to  my  little  one?  Tom  was  nearly  broken- 
hearted too ;  but,  as  he  said,  he  had  his  work  to  go  to  every 
day,  and  that  took  his  mind  off  his  trouble.  But  it  is 
so  different  for  the  woman,  who  has  to  be  alone  with  her 
grief  in  the  house,  where  everything  reminds  her  of  her 
lost  one,  and  where  she  misses  him  every  minute. 

Tom  came  home  always,  -directly  his  work  was  over,  and 
he  put  on  a  cheerful  face,-  and  tried  to  get  his  wife  to  talk 
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of  something  else,  but  she  always  came  back  to  the  one 
subject  that 'was  on  her  mind — her  boy.  Then  Tom  tried 
to  do  her  good  by  taking  her  out  to  places  of  amusement 
now  and  then,  and  on  Saturday  evening  they  would  go  to 
a  play,  or  a  music-hall ;  but  it  was  all  no  good.  He  would 
see  his  wife's  face  change  all  of  a  sudden,  and  he  would 
know  that  her  thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  noise  and 
the  glare,  and  the  smoke  and  the  smiling  faces  round  her ; 
far  away  in  the  great  cemetery,  where  her  little  boy  lay 
buried. 

Tom  putting  his  big,  rough  hand  across  his  eyes  as  he 
told  me  this,  it  brought  the  tears  into  mine.  Poor  woman  ! 
it  must  be  so  dreadful,  when  your  life  ought  to  be  at  its 
best,  to  be  haunted  like  that. 

Well,  at  last  she  got  so  melancholy  and  absent-minded 
that  Tom  saw  it  was  no  good  taking  her  out,  and  he  was 
quite  unhappy  about  it.  ♦  She  loved  him,  and  she  loved 
her  little  girl,  but  she  was  one  of  those  people  who,  when 
sorrow  comes,  haven't  the  strength  of  mind  to  battle  with 
it,  but  nurse  it,  and  pamper  it,  and  encourage  it,  giving 
themselves  over  body  and  soul  to  it,  and  brooding  night 
and  day,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to  throw  it  off. 

The  home,  whijh  had  once  been  so  spick  and  span,  now 
began  to  look  dirty  and  untidy ;  the  little  girl  was  neglected, 
and  when  Tom  came  home  it  was  a  very  different  place 
that  he  came  to  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

He  didn't  like  to  say  much  to  the  poor,  broken-hearted 
woman ;  but  he  was  only  a  man,  and  at  last  began  to 
grumble  a  little,  because  things  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  his  home  was  really  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 

She  didn't  say  anything  when  he  grumbled.  She  only 
cried,  and  that  upset  Tom  awfully,  so  he  said,  "  Come, 
come,  missus,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  unkind.  Kiss  me,  and 
make  it  up.  I  know  your  poor  heart's  broke,  my  lass,  but 
life'*  got  to  be  lived,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  sorrows  will 
come.  Let's  make  the  best  of  it,  instead  of  the  worst. 
AVe've  got  each  other,  and  we've  got  our  little  girl,  God 
bless  her,  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  we've 
got,  instead  of  grieving  over  those  we've  lost." 

Tom's  wife  sighed,  and  said,  in  a  weary  sort  of  a  way, 
she'd  try;  and  she  did  try  for  a  week  or •  two,  and  Tom's 
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home  was  a  little  better ;  but  after  that  she  dropped  back 
again  into  her  old  listless  state,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
rouse  her. 

And  then  Tom  made  an  awful  discovery.  The  poor 
woman  was  doing  what  hundreds  have  done  before — 
drinking  to  drown  her  sorrow,  drinking  quietly,  never 
getting  drunk,  but  only  dazed  and  helpless. 

He  was  nearly  broken-hearted  when  he  found  it  out, 
and  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  to  her  for 
God's  sake  to  give  it  up,  or  it  would  be  ruin  for  all  of 
them.  But  she  didn't  seem  to  care  now  even  for  him,  and 
his  reproaches  and  prayers  and  entreaties  only  made  her 
more  miserable,  and  then  she  took  more  drink  than  ever. 

He  didn't  tell  me  all  he  went  through  for  two  or  three 
years  after  that,  but  it  must  have  been  awful  for  him  to 
do  what  he  did.  She  ruined  him,  brought  him  down  till 
his  home  was  sold  up.  It's  £f  common  enough  story — the 
drinking  wife  or  the  drinking  husband  that  ruins  the 
home,  and  you  can  read  about  it  in  the  police  cases  almost 
every  day.  Sometimes  it  comes  to  murder,  for  a  man  who 
is  a  decent,  hard-working  fellow  goes  mad  when  he  gets 
together  home  after  home,  only  to  see  each  go  to  pieces, 
wrecked  by  the  dreadful  drink,  and  his  children,  that  he 
is  proud  of  and  loves,  running  the  streets  ragged  and 
neglected. 

But  it  was  doubly  sad  in  our  odd  man's  case,  poor 
fellow,  because  the  thing  that  brought  it  about  was  the 
mother's  love  for  her  little  one.  He  had  lost  his  child,  and 
through  that  he  lost  his  wife  and  his  home. 

He  found  at  last  that  all  his  trying  was  no  good.  If  he 
didn't  give  his  wife  money  to  get  the  drink  she  pawned 
his  things,  and  what  she  couldn't  pawn  she  sold.  She 
ran  him  into  debt  and  got  him  into  difficulties  everywhere, 
and  he  was  driven  mad  when  he  saw  his  life  and  her  life 
being  wrecked  in  such  a  dreadful  way. 

It  was  too  much  for  him  at  last,  and  then  he  grew 
desperate.  One  night,  when  he  came  home  and  found  the 
place  stripped  and  his  wife  in  a  drunken  sleep,  he  went 
out  himself,  and,  meeting  a  friend,  they  went  to  the  public- 
house  together,  and  Tom  had  a  glass  of  brandy  to  steady 
his  nerves,  and  then  he  had  another,  and  then — well,  and 
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then  he  took  to  drink  too — drank  hard  himself  to  drown 
his  trouble,  and  then  the  end  came  quickly.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  his  place  for  drunkenness,  a  place  he  had  had 
for  twenty  years,  and.  that  week  he  was  homeless — home- 
less, with  a  drunken  wife  and.  a  delicate  child,  and,  as  he 
said,  it  might  have  been  so  different. 

Oh,  that  "  might  have  been ! "  What  a  lot  it  means  in 
our  lives ! 

When  Tom  got  to  this  part  of  his  story,  he  broke  down 
at  last.  "  You  mustn't  mind,  me,  ma'am,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I 
can't  think  of  that  awful  time  even  now  without  a  shudder. 
The  first  night  that  I  slept  in  the  casual  ward,  and.  lay 
awake  and  thought  the  past  over,  I  thought  I  should  have 
gone  mad.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  next  day  I'd  go 
to  one  of  the  bridges  and  drown  myself. 

"  And.  then  I  thought,  What  would  become  of  my  poor 
little  girl  and  that  poor  misguided  woman  if  I  was  dead.  ? 

"  I  was  the  only  hope  they  had  in  the  world.  Then  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Perhaps,  now  things  are  at  the  worst,  they 
will  mend.  There  may  be  a  chance  of  my  poor  lass  coming 
to  her  senses  now  she  sees  what  she's  brought  us  all  to. 
At  any  rate,  she  can't  get  any  drink  now,  and  the  break 
ma}r  be  the  means  of  curing  her.'  " 

"  And  was  it,  Tom  ?  "  I  said,  for  I  was  getting  interested 
in  his  story,  and  I  knew  something  must  have  happened 
to  change  his  luck,  as  they  call  it,  or  he  wouldn't  be  our 
odd  man  now,  so  cheerful,  and  so  contented  and  respectable. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it  didn't  all  come  right  at  once.  We'd  a 
good  deal  to  go  through  before  things  began  to  mend.  My 
wife " 

"  Is  your  wife  alive,  Tom  ?  "  I  said,  interrupting  him. 

"  I  hope  so,  ma'am." 

"  You  hope  so !     Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am — that's  the  sad  part  of  the  story.  That's 
what  I'm  coming  to.  When  we  left  the  casual  ward  the 
next  day — — " 

***** 

Xo.  17  going — given  you  a  cheque  for  his  bill.  Let  me 
see  it.  That's  a  good  bank,  but  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
take  a  cheque.  But  if  I  say  I  won't,  it's  like  suspecting 
the  gentleman  of  being  a  swindler.     His  luggage  is  very 
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respectable.  Dear  me,  I  wish.  Harry  was  here.  Some- 
thing's sure  to  crop  up  just  because  he's  gone  down  for 
two  clays  to  see  his  mother.  It's  only  ten  pounds  odd.  I 
suppose  I'd  better  take  it.  All  right;  receipt  the  bill. 
Oh,  dear,  I  hope  it's  all  right.  Harry  will  think  me  so 
stupid  if  it  isn't.  I  shall  have  that  cheque  on  my  mind, 
night  and  day,  till  it's  paid.  I  don't  think  I'll  take  it. 
Susan,  Susan,  bring  that  bill  back.  What !  you've  given 
it  to  the  gentleman?  He's  got  his  bill  receipted?  Dear, 
dear,  I  don't  think  I  can  refuse  now.  Well,  I  hope  it  will 
be  all  right. 


(      155      ) 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

TOM  DEXTER '8  WIFE. 

The  worst  of  anybody  who  is  not  a  regular  author  or 
authoress  trying  to  write  out  incidents  of  their  life,  or  things 
that  they  know  about  which  they  think  will  be  interesting, 
is  that  there  is  always  some  interruption  or  other  just  as 
one  is  getting  to  the  point. 

When  I  was  writing  my  "  Memoirs "  as  a  servant,  of 
course,  it  was  dreadful,  for  anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  it  knows  how  little  time  a  servant  gets  to  herself, 
and  when  she  does  have  a  quiet  half-hour  to  sit  still  in  the 
kitchen,  writing  is  out  of  the  question,  because  there  is  no 
quiet  if  you  are  with  other  servants ;  and  if  you  are  by 
yourself  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  for  you  to  do. 

How  I  ever  managed  to  get  those  "Memoirs"  done  at 
all  will  always  be  a  mystery  to  me ;  and  the  more  I  look 
back  on  the  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  the  more 
wonderful  it  seems. 

When  I  began  to  put  down  things  about  our  life  and 
adventures  in  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
"Now  I  am  my  own  mistress,  I  shall  be  able  to  have  a 
quiet  hour  now  and  then,  and  to  take  more  trouble  with 
my  composition ; "  but,  bless  you,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
not  worse  off,  so  far  as  authorship  is  concerned,  now  than 
when  I  was  a  servant. 

I  declare  I  never  get  a  real  quiet  hour,  for  there  is 
■always  something  to  be  seen  to,  or  somebody  wanting  to 
see  me  ;  and  if  it  isn't  that,  it's  baby  or  Harry. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  sometimes  think  Harry  is  a 
little  jealous  of  my  writing.     I  don't  mean  jealous  in  a 
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bad  sense ;  but,  from  one  or  two  remarks  he  has  let  drop, 
he  doesn't  like  my  going  and  shutting  myself  away  and 
writing.  He  says  when  we  have  half  an  hour  to  spare  we 
might  as  well  spend  it  together. 

Of  course  I  am  always  glad  to  have  a  quiet  hour  with 
my  husband,  but  it's  no  good  my  trying  to  write  while  he's 
in  the  room.  He  will  keep  on  talking  to  me,  and  nothing 
will  stop  him;  and  if  he  doesn't  speak,  I  think  every 
minute  that  he  is  going  to,  and  that's  worse,  for  it  makes 
me  nervous  and  fidgety,  and  the  ideas  all  get  mixed  up  in 
my  head  together,  and  I  can't  tell  my  story  straightfor- 
ward, as  I  always  like  to  do. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  whole  fortnight  before  I  get  a  chance 
of  writing  anything  in  my  book  that  I  keep,  and  it  has 
been  even  longer  than  that. 

This  is  what  a  real  author  or  authoress  never  has  to  put 
up  with.  I  believe,  from  what  I've  heard,  that  they  have 
a  beautiful  room  full  of  dictionaries  for  the  hard  words 
and  the  foreign  words,  and  maps  hung  all  round  the  room, 
and  they  sit  in  it  all  day  long  quite  quiet,  and  nobody  is 
allowed  to  come  in  and  interrupt. 

I  should  think  anybody  could  write  like  that.  It  must 
be  very  easy,  if  you've  got  anything  in  you  at  all.  But 
it's  very  different  when  you've  got  a  house,  and  an  hotel, 
and  servants,  and  a  baby,  and  a  husband  to  look  after,  and 
if  you  take  your  eyes  off  for  a  minute,  something  is  bound 
to  go  wrong. 

Once  or  twice  while  I  have  been  sitting  in  my  own 
room  writing,  having  given  orders  that  I  was  not  to  be 
disturbed,  something  has  gone  wrong,  and  Harry  has 
said,  "  You  were  writing  your  book,  I  suppose ;  "  and  I've 
said,  "  Yes " ;  and  then  he's  said,  "  It's  my  opinion,  my 
dear,  that  if  you  don't  make  haste  and  finish  that  book, 
that  book  will  finish  us." 

Of  course  to  anybody  who  hates  what  they  call  "  pens 
and  ink" — and  some  people  do,  like  poison — writing 
seems  dreadfully  silly  and  a  waste  of  time ;  and  I'm  afraid 
that  Harry,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  hasn't  much 
respect  for  literature.  He  certainly  hasn't  the  slightest 
idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  write.  I  once  said  to  him  that  I 
believed  he  thought  I  could   make   out   a  bill  with  one 
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Land  and  write  my  "  Memoirs  "  with  the  other,  and  talk 
to  a  customer  at  the  same  time,  and  all  he  said  was, 
"Why  not?" 

"  Why  not !  "  It  really  made  me  so  cross  I  could  have 
cried  with  vexation;  for  it  was  just  when  I  had  got  in 
rather  a  muddle  with  my  book  about  the  "Stretford  Arms," 
finding  that  the  housemaid  had  taken  a  lot  of  pages  that  I 
had  written  notes  on  and  lighted  the  fire  with  them,  and  I 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  remember  what  the  notes  were. 

All  I  remembered  that  was  on  them  was  some  things  I 
had  taken  down  about  Tom  Dexter,  our  odd  man,  the  one 
whose  story  I  began  to  tell  you  when  I  was  interrupted ; 
but  what  the  others  were  it  was  weeks  before  I  remem- 
bered, and  I  quite  wore  myself  out  trying  to  think. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  annoys  me  more  than  another, 
it  is  trying  to  thing  of  something  I  particularly  want  to 
think  of  and  can't. 

Sometimes  Harry  will  say,  "  What  was  the  name  of  that 
man,  or  that  woman,  or  that  gentleman,  or  that  lady,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  if  I  can't  think  of  it,  it  worries  me 
all  day,  and  I  keep  saying,  perhaps,  dozens  of  names,  and 
not  the  right  one ;  and  after  the  house  is  closed  and  we're 
gone  to  bed,  it  keeps  me  awake,  and  I  keep  on  saying 
names  over  and  over  till  Harry  gets  quite  wild,  and  says, 
"  Oh,  bother  the  name !  Do  go  to  sleep,  my  dear.  I 
want  to  be  up  at  six  to-morrow  morning." 

Then  I  leave  off  trying  to  think  the  name  out  loud,  and 
I  think  it  to  myself,  and  perhaps,  after  about  an  hour's 
agony,  I  suddenly  recollect  it,  and  then  I'm  obliged  to  get 
it  off  my  mind  by  waking  Harry  up  and  telling  it  him 
before  I  forget  it. 

It's  bad  enough  with  a  name,  but  it's  worse  with  a  thing. 
I  remember  once  in  service  tying  a  piece  of  cotton  round 
my  finger  to  remind  me  to  do  something  that  I  particularly 
didn't  want  to  forget,  and  I  went  to  bed  with  the  cotton 
on  my  finger,  and  never  thought  any  more  about  it  until 
the  next  afternoon,  and  then  I  was  a  whole  day  trying  to 
remember  what  I'd  tied  the  cotton  round  my  finger  for  ; 
and  go  mad  over  it  I  really  thought  I  should,  it  kept  me 
on  such  tenter-hooks  all  the  time. 

What  was  in   the  notes  that   stupid   girl  destroyed  I 
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don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  remember:  that"  is,  not  any- 
thing worth  remembering. 

The  notes  about  our  odd  man,  of  course,  I  recollected,, 
because  they  didn't  matter,  he  being  in  our  service  still  at 
the  time,  and  I  could  get  all  I  wanted  about  him  by 
talking  to  him. 

When  I  was  interrupted  I  had  told  you  as  far  as  where 
he  went  into  the  casual  ward,  with  his  wife  and  little  girl, 
and  "how  he  came  out. 

It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  experience  for  him,  poor 
fellow,  seeing  that  it  was  not  his  own  fault  that  the 
misery  and  ruin  had  come  to  him,  after  years  of  hard 
work. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  casual  ward,  he  and  his  wife 
and  child  walked  along  the  streets,  and  his  wife  began  to 
cry  and  to  say  it  was  all  her  fault,  and  she  had  brought 
him  to  it,  and  if  she  was  dead  he  would  be  a  happier  man. 

He  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  said  it  was  no  use  talking 
about  being  dead.  She  could  make  him  much  happier 
by  living,  if  she'd  only  give  up  the  dreadful  drink.  He 
said  they  couldn't  go  much  lower  than  they'd  got ;  now 
was  the  time  to  begin  to  go  up  again.  If  he  tried  and  got 
work,  would  she  keep  straight,  so  that  they  could  get  a 
home  together  again? 

"No;  she  knew  she  couldn't,"  she  said.  "Itwasnou.se. 
If  she  ever  got  any  money  again,  she  knew  the  temptation 
would  be  too  strong  for  her — she'd  tried  over  and  over 
again  to  stop  herself,  and  it  was  no  use.  She'd  go  away 
and  leave  Tom  free,  and  then  he  might  have  a  chance,  and 
perhaps,  some  day,  it  might  all  come  right ;  but  she  was 
sure,  if  she  stopped  with  him,  she  would  only  keep  him 
down  as  low  as  he  was  now,  and  perhaps  bring  him  to 
worse,  for  she  might  bring  him  to  crime." 

Tom  didn't  argue  any  more  with  her,  because  it  was  no 
use  :  she  was  in  that  weak,  low,  dreadful  state  that  people 
are  in  who  have  drunk  a  great  deal  and  then  can't  get  it. 
Sometimes,  in  cases  I  have  known  of  the  sort,  I've  thought 
it  would  be  a  mercy,  if  people  with  that  awful  curse  upon 
them,  settled  themselves  quickly,  for  the  sake  of  their 
friends  and  relations  and  those  about  them.  If  they  are 
treated  very  skilfully  when  force  is  used  to  make  them 
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leave  off,  or  if  they  are  kept  where  they  can't  get  anything, 
and  taken  very  great  care  of,  they  may,  and  do  sometimes, 
get  cured ;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  are 
of  no  use,  and  the  dreadful  end  comes. 

I  have  known  such  sad  cases — most  people  in  our  line 
do  know  of  them — that  ray  heart  has  bled  to  think  about 
them.  It  is  such  an  awful  thing — that  slow,  deliberate 
suicide  by  drink,  those  awful  living  wrecks,  hardly 
human  in  their  horribleness,  that  the  poor  victims  of  the 
disease — for  it  must  be  a  disease — become. 

I  thought  of  what  I  knew  while  Torn  Dexter  was 
telling  me  his  story,  and  I  quite  understood  what  an 
awful  position  it  was  for  a  man  to  be  placed  in  :  loving 
his  wife  as  he  did,  and  she  loving  him,  and  it  all  having 
come  about  through  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  boy,  made 
it  doubly  terrible. 

Eeally,  it  makes  you  shudder  sometimes  when  you 
think  what  awful  tragedies  there  are  in  some  people's 
lives;  and  oh,  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  who  live 
peacefully  and  happily,  and  never  know  the  dark  and 
awful  side  that  there  is  to  life  ! 

Tom  told  me  that  he  himself  almost  gave  up  when  he 
heard  his  wife  talk  like  that,  and  the  thought  came  into 
his  head  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  all  three 
went  to  some  nice  quiet  part  of  the  canal,  that  was  near 
where  they  were,  and  dropped  in,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  more  trouble  for  any  of  them. 

He  was  thinking  that  when,  as  they  were  walking 
along,  he  met  an  old  friend  of  his  that  he  hadn't  seen  for  a 
long  time — a  man  that  had  worked  with  him,  but  had 
married  a  widow  who  kept  a  public-house,  and  was  now 
well  off. 

He  saw  that  things  were  bad  with  Tom  at  a  glance — 
he  saw  it  by  his  face  and  his  clothes,  and  the  clothes  of 
his  wife  and  child ;  but  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  instead 
of  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  as  many  would  have  done, 
he  came  up  to  Tom,  and  took  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Hullo, 
old  fellow  !  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  under  water.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

Tom  stopped  a  minute  and  talked  to  him,  and  told  him 
as  well  as  he  could  without  "  rounding  on  his  missus,"  as 
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he  called  it,  and  then  his  friend  said,  "Well,  Tom,  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  old  fellow.  Look  here  !  let  ine  lend  you  a 
couple  of  sovereigns,  and  you  can  pay  me  back  as  soon  as 
you  get  a  bit  straight." 

The  tears  came  into  Tom's  eyes,  and  his  throat  swelled 
up ;  but,  before  he  could  say  anything,  his  friend  had 
turned  off  sharp  and  gone  away. 

Tom  showed  the  sovereigns  to  his  wife,  and  said, 
"  There,  my  lass,  look  at  that !  there's  a  chance  for  us  to 
make  another  start.  It's  a  bit  of  good  luck,  and  it's  a 
good  omen;  it  means  what  the  old  proverb  says,  that 
when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  will  mend.  Let  us 
both  try ;  we've  had  a  rough  lesson,  and  if  we've  learnt 
it,  perhaps  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  us  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives." 

Tom's  wife  didn't  say  anything,  but  only  turned  her 
head  away. 

That  night  he  got  a  bit  of  a  lodging  for  himself  and  his 
wife  and  his  child,  and  he  went  to  bed  full  of  hope  and 
faith  in  the  future,  and  he  determined  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  to  get  out  and  look  for  work. 

But  when  he  woke  up  in  the  morning  his  wife  was 
gone.  She  had  got  up  quietly,  while  he  was  fast  asleep, 
and  had  gone  away,  and  left  a  bit  of  a  note  saying  she  was 
sure  she  should  bring  him  to  ruin  again,  and  she  didn't 
want  to  do  it  now  he  had  another  chance.  For  his  own 
sake  and  the  sake  of  the  child  it  was  better  he  should  be 
rid  of  her,  for  she  was  only  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  him. 
If  ever  she  cured  herself,  and  felt  that  she  could  trust 
herself,  she  would  come  back  to  him  ;  but  if  she  didn't,  it 
was  just  as  well  he  should  never  know  what  had  become 
of  her. 

It  was  an  awful  letter  for  poor  Tom  to  find  just  as 
everything  looked  so  promising,  and  it  dashed  his  hopes  to 
the  ground  and  made  him  very  miserable. 

He  told  me  that  when  he  read  that  letter  he  felt  so  low 
that  the  temptation  came  to  him  to  go  out  and  drink  to 
drown  his  trouble  and  black  thoughts  that  came  into 
his  mind.  Then  he  thought  of  the  little  girl — the  poor 
little  girl,  that  had  suffered  so  much  already — and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  do  his  duty  by  her,  and 
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be  father  and  mother  to  her  both,  now  her  mother  had 
gone  away  and  left  her ;  and  he  knelt  down  by  her  bed- 
side where  she  was  last  asleep,  and  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  never  touch  a  drop  of  drink  again  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

He  spent  the  whole  of  the  first  day  trying  to  find  some 
trace  of  his  wife,  but  it  was  no  good.  Nobody  knew  them 
where  they  had  taken  the  lodging,  and  no  one  had  noticed 
the  woman  go  away,  lie  had  a  dreadful  idea  that  she 
would  kill  herself,  and  he  went  to  the  police-station,  and 
everywhere  he  could  think  of  for  days  after  that,  to  find 
out  if  anybody  had  been  found  in  the  water;  or  anything 
of  the  soi't. 

But  while  he  was  doing  this  he  looked  for  work  too, 
and  after  two  clays  he  got  taken  on  for  a  short  time  at 
some  works,  and,  when  that  job  was  over,  he  got  another 
to  help  in  a  mews ;  and  then,  through  somebody  that 
knew  him,  he  got  a  better  place  offered  him  down  in  the 
country  at  a  little  hotel,  but  it  was  one  where  he  would 
have  to  sleep  on  the  premises. 

By  this  time  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  tracing  his 
wife,  for  he  had  been  unable  to  find  out  anything  concern- 
ing her,  and  now  he  was  worried  what  to  do  about  his 
littlegirl.  He  couldn't  take  her  into  the  country,  because 
there  would  be  no  home  for  her,  and,  besides,  there  would 
be  nobody  to  look  after  her. 

But  his  good  luck,  which  had  never  failed  since  those 
two  sovereigns  got  him  out  of  the  difficulty,  came  to  his 
aid  now.  He  was  able  to  get  his  little  girl  into  a  capital 
school,  where  she  would  be  educated  and  trained  for 
domestic  service,  and  he  felt  it  was  the  best  thing  for  her 
to  grow  up  like  that  under  proper  control,  and  with  good 
people ;  and,  though  he  felt  parting  with  her  very  much, 
he  was  glad  to  think  she  would  be  so  well  cared  for,  and 
get  such  a  good  start  in  life. 

When  he  had  said  good-bye  to  his  little  girl,  and  taken 
her  to  the  school,  which  was  a  little  way  out  of  London, 
he  felt  that  he  was  really  making  a  fresh  start.  He  went 
to  his  place,  and  was  there  till  the  house  was  given  up  as 
an  hotel  and  turned  into  something  else,  and  then,  with  a 
good  character,  he  went  to  another  place  as  outdoor  man, 
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and  it  was  from  this  place  that  Harry,  who  had  heard  of 
him  when  he  was  inquiring  for  a  trustworthy  man,  took 
him,  and  he  came  to  us. 

I  didn't  know  all  his  story  at  first,  because  he  didn't 
know  it  himself  then.  The  most  wonderful  part  of  it 
happened  after  he  was  with  us. 

I  knew  he  must  make  a  good  bit  of  money,  because  most 
of  the  visitors  gave  him  something  when  they  left,  as  he 
put  their  luggage  on  to  the  fly  if  they  had  one,  and  if 
they  didn't  he  wheeled  it  up  to  the  station;  and  as  he 
never  drank,  and  was  very  careful,  and  hardly  seemed  to 
spend  anything,  I  wondered  what  he  was  doing  with  his 
money. 

But  one  day  he  told  me  that  he  was  putting  it  all  in 
the  bank,  and  saving  it,  so  that  he  might  have  a  good 
home  for  his  little  girl  when  she  was  old  enough  to  come 
home ;  and  if  she  went  into  service,  then  it  would  be  for 
her  when  he  died  or  when  she  married. 

"  And  you  know,  sometimes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I  think 
that  I  may  hear  of  my  wife  again.  1  often  lie  awake  at 
night  and  wonder  what's  become  of  her,  and  then  the 
thought  will  come  into  my  head  that  we  may  come  to- 
gether again.  God's  mercy  is  very  wonderful,  and  He 
brings  strange  things  to  pass.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  find 
her,  and  have  my  home  again,  as  it  used  to  be ! " 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  I  said  to  myself;  "  he  will  go  on  think- 
ing that  all  his  life,  and  it  will  never  happen." 

Ijbought  so  much  of  poor  Tom  Dexter  and  his  story 
that  I  told  Harry  all  about  it,  and  while  I  was  telling 
him,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  in  the  parlour.  Somehow  or  other 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  never  taken  to  Tom — he  was  the  only 
person  about  the  place  that  hadn't ;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
only  human  nature,  because  we  had  taken  Tom  on  instead 
of  somebody  Mr.  Wilkins  wanted  to  recommend  after 
Dashing  Dick  had  turned  out  so  dreadfully. 

Harry  said  it  was  a  very  sad  story,  and  he  felt  very 
sorry  for  Tom,  and  was  glad  he  had  got  hold  of  him  ;  but 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  nasty,  and  said,  he  dare  say  that  it  was 
six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other,  for  it  was  generally 
the  husband's  fault  if  the  wife  turned  out  badly. 

I  defended  Tom  heartily,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  and  me  had 
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a  few  words,  because  ho  presumes  a  little  sometimes. 
What  put  me  out  was  his  saying  that  he  thought  I'd 
better  not  put  Tom's  story  in  my  book,  as  very  likely  it 
was  all  a  pack  of  lies.  That  made  me  say  I  knew  very 
veil  what  to  put  in  my  book  without  Mr.  Wilkin's  advice, 
and  one  thing  led  to  another,  till  Mr.  Wilkins  put  on  his 
hat  and  coat  and  went  off  in  a  huff;  but  not  before  he  had 
been  very  objectionable  about  the  Scotch  whiskey,  trying 
to  make  out  it  was  not  as  good  as  usual,  and  talking  about 
his  having  noticed  that  the  spirits  were  of  an  inferior 
quality  lately. 

That  put  my  back  up,  and  I  said  I  was  very  sorry  that 
our  spirits  were  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Wilkins  :  but,  of 
course,  if  we  lost  his  patronage  we  should  try  and  bear  up 
with  Christian  resignation  under  the  loss. 

I  know  it  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  say  that,  because  in 
our  business  you  must  always  keep  your  temper,  and  try  to 
please  customers  and  not  offend  them.  And  Mr.  Wilkins  is 
really  an  important  local  man  in  his  way,  and  might,  if  he 
left  us  and  went  to  the  other  house,  take  a  few  of  the  local 
people  with  him,  though  I  may  say  without  pride,  and  not 
wishing  to  run  my  neighbours  down,  that  as  the  other 
house  is  quite  a  common  sort  of  place,  and  more  used  by 
waggoners  and  labourers,  and  with  only  a  very  common 
tap-room,  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  grave  danger  of  Mr. 
Wilkins  stopping  away  long,  if  he  did  go. 

Still,  it  was  not  my  place  to  be  rude  to  him,  and  I  never 
should  have  been,  but  for  his  presuming  so  much  about  my 
"  Memoirs."  It  wasn't  the  first  time  he  had  done  it,  as  I 
have  told  you  before ;  though,  of  course,  in  his  heart  he 
meant  no  harm.  Poor  old  gentleman,  it  was  only  his 
ignorance ! 

Why  I  have  mentioned  about  my  little  difference  with 
Mr.  Wilkins  is  to  explain  how  Tom  Dexter  and  his  story 
got  impressed  on  his  mind.  It  was  through  this  that  one 
day  Mr.  Wilkins  came  to  me  with  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  our  coffee-room,  in  his  hand, 
and  he  said,  "  I  say,  Mrs.  Beckett,  just  look  at  this  adver- 
tisement." 

I  took  it  and  read  it,  and  I  said,  "  Dear  me,  I  wonder  if 
it's  the  same  ?  " 
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The  advertisement  was  this : — 

"  Thomas  Dexter,  formerly  of Street,  London,  if 

alive,  is  requested  to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Lyons,  such 
and  such  an  address,  London." 

Of  course  Mr.  Wilkins  must  have  his  joke,  and  say  what 
nonsense  to  say  "  if  alive,"  as  if  Thomas  Dexter  could  com- 
municate with  anybody  if  he  was  dead ;  but  I  didn't  take 
any  notice  of  him,  but  went  straight  out  to  the  stables, 
where  Tom  was  at  work,  and  showed  him  the  advertise- 
ment. 

He  stared  at  it,  and  said,  "  That's  me,  right  enough, 
ma'am,  for  that's  the  street  we  used  to  live  in  before  things 
went  wrong." 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Tom  ?  "  I  said. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  ma'am  ?  "  he  said,  his  face  quite 
bright  with  happiness  ;  "  why,  it  means  that  my  prayer's 
been  answered,  and  that  I'm  going  to  hear  of  my  wife 
again,  after  all  these  years." 

"  Tom,  my  good  fellow,"  I  said,  "  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  is 
so,  and  I  don't  want  to  dispirit  you,  but  don't  build  on  it 
too  much,  for  fear  it  should  be  something  else.  It  might 
be — well,  it  might  be  to  tell  you " 

I  hesitated  to  say  what  was  in  my  mind. 

"  To  tell  me  she's  dead  !  No,  ma'am,  it  ain't  that,  I'm 
sure  of  it.  It's  to  tell  me  she's  alive  and  cured,  and  ready 
for  the  home  as  I've  been  saving  up  to  give  her  all  these 
years." 

He  was  so  sure,  that  I  didn't  argue  with  him  any  more, 
but  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  said, 
"  Write  to  the  address  at  once." 

I  got  him  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope,  and  I  helped 
him  to  compose  the  letter,  for  I  was  quite  anxious  to  know 
the  result.  It  was  only  to  say  that  Tom  Dexter  was  at 
the  "  Stretford  Arms"  Hotel. 

I  told  Tom  to  go  and  post  the  letter  himself,  and  he  did ; 
and  all  that  evening  and  the  next  day  we  were  quite 
excited.  I  don't  know  which  was  the  worst,  Tom  or  me.  I 
could  see  what  a  state  of  mind  he  was  in,  though  he  didn't 
show  it  so  much  outwardly.  For  the  fir&t  time  he  made  a 
mistake  with  the  luggage,  and  in  the  morning  he  got 
wrong  with  the  boots,  having  actually  taken  them  from 
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the  doors  without  chalking  tho  numbers  on,  and  a  nice 
state  of  confusion  it  was,  for  our  hotel  happened  to  be 
quite  full  at  the  time,  there  being  a  grand  ball  at  a  man- 
sion in  the  neighbourhood  the  night  before,  and  we  having 
had  to  put  up  some  of  the  guests,  and  that,  with  our  other 
visitors  had  tilled  us  quite  up. 

But  I  forgave  him,  though  mixing  the  boots  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  in  an  hotel,  and  has  been  done  sometimes  as  a 
trick  in  a  big  hotel  by  young  fellows  for  a  lark,  and  all 
the  bells  have  been  ringing  in  the  morning,  and  gentlemen 
swearing,  wanting  to  catch  trains,  and  everybody  having 
the  wrong  boots. 

Tom  was  awfully  sorry,  and  couldn't  think  how  he  could 
have  been  so  foolish,  but  I  knew;  and  between  us  we  got 
the  boots  right,  being  able  to  guess  fairly  well,  some  being 
patents  and  some  lace-ups  ;md  heavies,  and  you  can 
generally  tell  the  patent-leather  customers  from  the  others 
by  their  general  appearance. 

All  that  day  I  was  on  tenter-hooks,  and  I  wasn't  right 
till  the  next  morning,  and  when  the  post  came  in  there 
was  a  letter  for  "  Mr.  Dexter."  I  took  it  to  Tom  myself, 
and  my  heart  almost  stood  still  while  he  opened  it. 

"  Tain't  her  writing,  ma'am,  on  the  envelope,"  he  said ; 
and  his  lip  trembled  as  he  tore  the  envelope  open  clumsily, 
as  people  do  who  don't  often  have  letters. 

He  opened  it  at  last  and  got  the  letter  out,  a  bit  torn  in 
opening  the  envelope.  He  looked  at  it  hard  a  minute; 
then  he  dropped  it,  and  his  face  went  blood-red,  then 
deadly  white.  Then  he  put  his  hands  up  over  his  face, 
and  cried  like  a  child. 

"  Tom,"  I  said,  "  my  poor  Tom  !     Tell  me,  is  she " 

"  It's  all  right,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "  I've  expected  it ;  but 
it  took  me  a  bit  aback.  She's  alive  and  well,  and  she's 
waiting  for  me — waiting  to  show  me  that  she's  the  good, 
loving  little  woman  of  the  dear  old  days — waiting  for  her 
husband  and  her  daughter,  and  the  home  that  she's  going 
to  be  the  light  of  and  ihe  joy  of,  please  God,  for  all  the 
rest  of  her  life !  " 

.Mi  «lt  jjt  aj£  jlc 

Tom  Dexter  and  his  wife  and  their  little  girl — not  very 
little  now — are  in  a  happy  home.     Tom  left  us,  and  sorry 
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were  we  to  part  with,  him,  and  lie  with  us ;  but  it  was  his 
wife's  wish  that  they  should  be  together,  and  she  was 
housekeeper  to  the  lady  who  had  saved  her  from  ruin,  and 
made  a  new  woman  of  her,  and  wanted  her  always  to  live 
near  her. 

After  she  left  Tom,  she  had  gone  away  to  drown  herself, 
and  had  been  taken  by  the  police  for  trying  to  do  so,  but 
had  given  a  false  name  to  the  magistrate,  and  Tom  had 
heard  nothing  about  it.  A  lady  was  in  court,  and  had 
promised  to  look  after  the  poor  woman,  if  she  was  given  up 
to  her,  and,  after  a  week's  remand,  this  was  done..  Tom's 
wife  didn't  tell  the  lady  she  was  married,  but  said  she  was 
a  widow ;  and  the  lady  took  her  to  be  her  servant,  and 
tried  to  wean  her  from  the  drink.  She  had  lost  a  sister 
from  it,  and  devoted  her  life  to  good  work,  as  some  people 
do  who  have  a  great  sorrow. 

It  was  hard  work,  for  Mrs.  Dexter  fretted  about  her 
husband  and  her  lost  home  now,  and  the  temptation 
would  come,  and  then,  somehow  or  other,  she  would  get  the 
drink. 

But  the  lady  would  not  turn  her  away ;  she  was  grieved, 
but  she  determined  to  try  and  try  again,  and  at  last  a 
whole  year  went  by  and  Tom's  wife  had  kept  the  pledge 
she  had  made. 

But  sha  then  felt,  if  she  was  to  go  back  to  her  husband, 
and  have  her  liberty,  she  might  break  down  again. 

She  was  afraid  of  herself. 

She  said  she  would  try  another  year,  and  she  did,  and 
then  she  felt  safe ;  and  one  day  she  told  her  mistress  all  her 
story,  and  how  strong  the  yearning  had  come  upon  her 
for  her  husband  and  her  home  again. 

And  then  the  lady  put  that  advertisement  in  the  paper, 
and  Tom  and  his  wife  came  together  again,  as  he  always 
believed  they  would,  and  now  there  isn't  a  happier  home 
in  all  England. 

Tom  works  on  the  lady's  estate,  and  is  a  great  favourite 
with  her,  and  he  has  a  cottage  all  his  own,  with  roses  and 
a  big  garden,  and  only  the  other  day  he  sent  me  the  love- 
liest pumpkin  of  his  own  growing,  and  with  it  was  a  letter 
from  his  wife  thanking  me  for 
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Tlie  beer  sour !  Who  says  so  ?  Mr.  Wilkins  ?  Let  me 
taste  it.  So  it  is ;  it's  the  thunderstorm.  I  suppose  the 
whole  lot's  gone  wrong.  Harry  !  Harry  !  Where's  your 
master  ?  Up  in  the  billiard-room  ?  Good  gracious  !  isn't 
that  billiard-table  fitted  up  yet  ?  The  men  have  been  at 
it  all  day ' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  LOVE  STORY. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  unpleasant  in  a  small  hotel, 
it  is  to  have  anybody  very  ill  in  it.  I  dare  say  it  is  un- 
pleasant iu  a  big  hotel ;  but  there  it  isn't  noticed  so  much, 
as,  of  course,  nothing  is  noticed  much  in  a  large  place, 
which  makes  up  hundreds  of  beds  every  night. 

A  gentleman,  who  used  to  stay  with  us  now  and  then — 
an  artist,  who  had  been  all  over  the  world  nearly,  and 
every  year  went  away  abroad — was  very  fond  of  gossip- 
ing with  us  of  an  evening,  and  he  told  me  a  lot  about 
these  big  hotels,  which  was  very  interesting,  and  especially 
so  to  Harry  and  myself,  we  being  in  the  hotel  business, 
though,  of  course,  only  in  a  small  way,  compared  with  the 
huge  concerns  that  call  themselves  Grand  Hotel  Some- 
thing or  other,  and  are  small  towns. 

Mr.  Stuart — that  was  the  artist's  name  who  stayed  with 
us — said  that  he  hated  these  huge  hotels,  because  you  were 
only  a  number ;  that  you  ceased  to  be  a  human  being,  and 
became  No.  367  or  No.  56  or  No.  Ill,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  if  you  were  ill,  or  if  you  died,  it  was  all  the  same  to 
the  management.  He  said  he  always  had  visions  of  lying 
ill  in  one  of  these  places,  and  hearing  somebody  call  down 
the  speaking-tube  outside  in  the  corridor,  "  Doctor  wanted, 
No.  360,"  and  perhaps  after  that,  "  Coffin  wanted,  No. 
360."'  And  if  ever  he  felt  the  least  bit  ill  he  always  got 
out  of  a  big  hotel  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  went  to  a 
small  one,  so  as  to  leave  off  being  a  number,  and  become  a 
human  being  again. 

He  said  it  was  bad  enough  in  the  big  hotels  in  our 
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country,  but  abroad  it  was  something  awtul  to  be  ill  in 
them.  lie  had  a  friend  of  his  taken  very  ill  in  Italy,  in  a 
Grand  Hotel,  and  he  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  and  try 
to  cheer  him  up,  and  ho  said  directly  he  began  to  be  ill 
and  it  was  thought  he  was  going  to  die,  the  hotel  tariff 
went  up  about  two  hundred  per  cent,  for  everything. 
The  poor  gentleman  died  in  the  hotel,  and  the  friends 
had  to  be  telegraphed  for  to  come  and  settle  up,  and  a  nice 
settle  up  it  was.  Not  only  was  the  bill  something  terrible 
— such  a  thing  as  a  cup  of  beef-tea  being  about  five 
shillings,  and  double  and  treble  charged  for  every  little 
thing  in  the  way  of  refreshment  for  the  invalid,  brought 
up  into  the  room — but,  after  the  poor  gentleman  was  dead, 
the  manager  of  the  hotel  sent  the  friends  in  a  bill,  charging 
them  for  the  bed,  the  bed-linen,  the  curtains,  the  carpets, 
and  the  furniture,  and  even  the  wall-paper. 

"When  Mr.  Stuart  told  me  that,  I  said,  "Good  gracious! 
whatever  for  ?  "  And  then  he  explained  to  me  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  some  of  the  countries  in  the  South  of  Europe  to 
be  awfully  afraid  of  death — especially  in  Naples,  where 
the  poor  gentleman  died — and  everybody  shrinks  away 
from  death;  the  friends  leaving  the  poor  invalid  to  die 
alone,  with  only  a  priest  in  the  room,  even  though  the 
dying  person  has  all  his  senses  about  him ;  and  after  there 
has  been  death  in  a  room  no  one  will  touch  anything  that 
has  been  in  it,  and  so  everything  is  given  away  or  sold 
cheap  to  the  poor,  and  everything  is  had  in  new,  even  the 
walls  being  stripped  and  all  new  paper  put  on  them. 

You  may  be  sure  in  a  Grand  Hotel  in  these  places  the 
refurnishing  is  made  as  expensive  as  possible,  because  it  is 
all  put  down  in  the  corpse's  friends'  bill. 

Mr.  Stuart — or,  as  we  got  to  call  him,  after  he'd  stayed 
at  the  "  Stretford  Arms"  Hotel  several  times,  "The 
Traveller" — when  he  found  that  Harry  and  I  were 
interested  in  these  things  about  hotels  abroad,  and  the 
ways  of  the  people,  told  us  a  lot  of  things,  and  I  put  them 
down  in  my  book,  thinking  perhaps  they  would  be  useful 
to  me  some  day. 

"What  brought  it  up  about  people  dying  in  hotels,  was 
our  having  a  young  lady  very,  very  ill  indeed,  in  our  house 
at  the  time,  and  we  were  really  afraid  that  she  was  going 
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to  die,  for  the  doctor  shook  his  head  over  her ;  and  it  was 
talking  about  the  case,  and  the  worry  it  was  to  us  having 
it  in  the  hotel,  that  led  Mr.  Stuart  to  tell  us  what  he  did. 

Fancy  everybody  going  away  and  leaving  their  own  re- 
lations directly  the  doctor  says  that  their  last  moments 
are  coming !  It  must  be  awful  to  the  dying  people  to  look 
round  and  find  all  the  faces  that  they  love  gone  from  the 
bedside.  Mr.  Stuart  told  us  that  this  custom  is  so  well 
known  among  the  Naples  people,  that  one  day  a  little  girl, 
who  was  dying  of  consumption  and  had  come  to  her  last 
hour,  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  her  father,  who  was  her 
only  relation,  stealing  out  of  the  room.  She  looked  at  him 
a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  feeble  voice  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  she  whispered,  "Ah,  papa,  I  see  it  is  all  over 
with  me  now,  for  you  are  going  away." 

That  made  her  father  feel  so  sorry  that  he  came  back, 
and  sat  down,  and  held  his  little  girl's  hand  till  she  died. 
But  everybody  in  Naples,  when  they  heard  of  it,  said, 
"How  awful!  and  how  could  he  do  such  a  thing?"  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  people  seemed  to  shrink  from 
him. 

I  shouldn't  like  to  live  in  a  country  like  that,  especially 
as  you  are  put  under  ground  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
men  who  put  you  in  your  coffin,  and  go  to  your  funeral,  are 
covered  with  a  long  white  sack  from  head  to  foot,  with 
two  holes  cut  in  it  for  their  eyes.  So  Mr.  Stuart  said,  and 
he  showed  us  some  photographs  of  them,  and  made  me 
feel  ill  for  a  week. 

I  said  to  Harry,  when  Mr.  Stuart  had  gone  to  his  room 
and  left  us  thinking  over  what  he  had  told  us,  that  I 
hoped  the  young  lady  wasn't  going  to  die  in  our  hotel. 
To  have  anybody  die  in  the  place — especially  a  small 
place  like  ours — is  most  unfortunate,  and  makes  every- 
body uncomfortable,  besides  interfering  with  business. 

I  don't  say  this  in  a  hard-hearted  way ;  but  I  am  sure 
everybody  who  knows  anything  about  our  business  will 
understand  what  I  mean.  The  other  people  staying  in 
the  house  don't  like  it,  and  they  generally  leave,  and,  if  it 
gets  about,  people  avoid  the  hotel  for  a  time,  for  fear  they 
should  be  put  in  the  same  room  directly  after.  I  dare  say 
they  are  in  big  hotels,  because  I  know  that  when  anybody 
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dies  in  them  they  are  fetched  away  at  once,  and  nothing- 
is  said  about  it.  Harry  told  me  about  an  hotel  a  friend  of 
his  was  manager  of  in  the  City,  where  the  undertaker  in 
the  same  street  kept  a  special  room  for  hotel  customers. 
I  said,  "Oh,  Harry,  don't  talk  like  that!"  And  Harry 
said,  "  It's  quite  true,  and  the  undertaker's  man  calls 
round  the  last  thing  of  a  night  and  asks  if  there  are  any 
orders." 

I  knew  that  couldn't  be  true,  so  I  told  Harry  it  was 
very  dreadful  of  him  to  make  light  of  such  awful  things. 
It  always  seems  strange  to  me,  but  how  many  people 
there  are  who  will  make  jokes  about  death  and  tell  comio 
stories  about  it !  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  it  in 
human  nature,  but  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  say  what  it 
is.  I  always  notice,  in  our  parlour,  if  one  of  the  customers 
tells  a  very  awful  story,  and  the  conversation  gets  on 
things  to  freeze  your  blood,  there's  always  somebody  ready 
with  another,  and  they  go  on  until,  when  it's  closing 
time,  I'm  sure  that  some  of  them  are  half  afraid  to  go 
home  in  the  dark. 

Writing  about  people  dying  in  hotels  reminds  me  of 
what  I  heard  one  of  my  masters  tell  one  of  my  missuses, 
while  I  was  in  service.  He  had  been  down  to  Brighton, 
staying  at  an  hotel,  and  one  Sunday-  afternoon,  in  the 
smoking-room,  he  met  a  nice,  middle-aged  gentleman,  and 
they  got  into  conversation.  The  middle-aged  gentleman 
told  my  master  that  he  had  been  very  ill,  and  had  been 
travelling  about  for  six  months  in  search  of  health,  but 
that  he  was  quite  well  now,  and  that  the  day  after  to- 
morrow he  was  going  to  his  house  in  the  country.  He 
seemed  so  pleased,  for  he  said  he  had  not  seen  his  wife 
and  children  for  six  months,  and  they  would  be  so- 
delighted  to  see  him  well  and  strong  again. 

That  evening,  my  master  and  the  gentleman  dined  to- 
gether in  the  coffee-room,  and  over  their  dinner  it  was 
arranged  that  they  would  go  for  a  long  walk  together  in 
the  morning  to  the  Devil's  Dyke.  They  would  have- 
breakfast  eaihy,  and  start  directly  after,  so  as  to  take  their 
time  for  the  excursion. 

The  next  morniDg  my  master  was  down  early  to  his- 
breakfast ;  but  the  other  gentleman  hadn't  come  down  at 
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nine  o'clock,  so  my  master  asked  the  number  of  his  room, 
and  thought  he  would  go  and  hurry  him  up. 

He  went  upstairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bedroom  door, 
but  got  no  answer.  Then  he  knocked  louder,  and  said, 
"What  about  our  walk  to  the  Dyke?  It's  nine  o'clock 
now." 

Still  no  answer. 

"He  must  be  very  fast  asleep,"  said  master  to  himself; 
and  then  he  banged  quite  hard. 

Still  no  answer. 

It  was  so  strange,  that  my  master  got  frightened,  and 
called  the  waiter  up  ;  and  when  they  had  both  banged  and 
could  hear  nothing,  they  sent  for  the  landlord,  and  he 
ordered  the  door  to  be  burst  open. 

The  gentleman  was  there.  He  was  sitting  fully  dressed 
at  the  table  in  the  room.  In  front  of  him  was  a  letter 
which  he  had  been  writing  ;  but  his  head  was  down  on  the 
table,  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  writing  it. 

The  landlord  went  up  to  him  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  Then  he  started  back,  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  dead. 

He  had  evidently  died  as  he  was  writing  the  letter ;  but 
he  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  sleeping  peacefully. 

My  master  saw  the  letter,  and  read  it. 

It  was  this  : — • 

"My  dear  Mary, 

This  will,  I  think,  reach  you  only  just  before 
I  arrive.  I  am  counting  the  hours,  my  darling,  till  I 
see  you  and  the  children  again.  You  will  be  so  pleased 
to  see  how  well  and  strong  I  look.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be 
home  once  more !  It  is  the  longest  parting  we  have  had, 
dear,  since  Grod  gave  you  to  me  for  my  wife ;  but  it  will 
soon  be  over  now.  I  shall  post  this  letter  to-morrow 
early.  I  find  that  the  train  I  shall  come  by  arrives  at 
4.30  in  the  afternoon.  So  at  five,  my  darling,  all  being 
well,  you  may  expect  to  see  me.     I  should  like " 

And  there  the  letter  ended.  The  last  three  words  were 
written  differently  to  the  others.     There  must  have  been 
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a  sudden  trembling  of  the  hand,  a  mist  before  the  eyes, 
perhaps,  and  then  the  pen  dropped  where  it  was  found — on 
the  floor.  And  the  poor  gentleman  fell  forward  and  died — 
died  just  as  ho  was  thinking  0f  the  happy  meeting  with 
his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  bidding  them  be  ready  to 
welcome  him. 

Of  course,  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  there  had  to  be 
an  inquest.  The  doctor  said  that  it  was  heart  disease,  and 
that  the  gentleman  had  died  in  a  moment. 

It  was  very  awful,  and  most  painful  to  my  master  and  the 
landlord,  or,  rather,  the  landlord's  brother,  who  managed 
the  hotel. 

Of  course  the  poor  wife  had  to  be  told  what  had  hap- 
pened. At  first  they  were  going  to  send  her  a  telegram 
to  the  address  they  found  on  a  letter  in  the  gentleman's 
pocket,  but  they  decided  it  would  be  such  a  terrible  shock, 
and  so  the  landlord's  brother,  "Mr.  Arthur,"  as  he  was 
called,  and  quite  a  character,  so  master  said,  decided  that 
he  would  go  himself  and  break  the  terrible  news  to  the 
poor  lady  as  gently  as  possible. 

He  couldn't  go  till  the  next  day.  And  so  it  happened 
that  he  arrived  by  the  very  train  that  the  poor  gentleman 
was  to  have  gone  by  himself.  He  took  a  fly  from  the 
station  to  the  house — a  lovely  little  villa,  standing  in  its 
own  grounds — and  when  he  drove  up,  two  sweet  little  girls 
came  rushing  down  the  garden-path,  crying  out,  "  Papa, 
dear  papa  !  Mamma,  mamma,  papa's  come  home — papa's 
come  home ! " 

And  then  their  mamma,  her  face  flushed  with  joy,  came 
quickly  out,  and  ran  down  after  the  children  to  the  gate 
to  welcome  her  husband. 

Poor  Mr.  Arthur !  Master  said  that  when  he  told  him 
about  it  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  could  hardly 
speak. 

He  said  it  was  a  minute  before  he  could  open  his  lips ;. 
but  the  poor  lady  had  read  bad  news  in  his  face,  and  she 
gasped  out, 

"  My  husband  !  he  is  ill  !  he  is  worse !  Oh,  tell  me ; 
tell  me.     For  God's  sake,  tell  me  !  " 

And  the  little  girls  looked  up  with  terrified  faces,  and 
ran  to  their  mamma,  and  clung  to  her. 
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And  then  Mr.  Arthur  begged  the  lady  to  come  into  the 
house;  and  then,  as  gently  as  he  could,  he  told  her  the 
terrible  news. 

Wasn't  it  dreadful? 

Oh,  dear  me !  if  anything  of  that  sort  had  happened  in 
our  house  it  would  almost  have  broken  my  heart. 

Harry  would  have  had  to  go;  and  all  the  time  he  was 
away  I  should  have  been  picturing  that  poor  lady 

But  I  won't  write  any  more  about  it.  It  makes  me  feel 
so  unhappy.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  what  terrible  sorrows 
there  are  in  the  world !  When  one  thinks  of  them,  and 
contrasts  one's  own  happy  lot  with  them,  how  thankful  one 
ought   to   be !     Fancy,    if  my   Harry    were   ever   away, 

and No !  no!  no!     I  will  not  think  of  such  things. 

I'm  a  little  low  to-day  and  out  of  sorts,  and  when  I  am 
like  that  I  get  the  most  melancholy  ideas,  and  find  myself 
crying  before  I  know  what  I'm  doing. 

Harry  says  I  want  a  change ;  that  I've  been  working 
too  hard,  and  been  too  anxious — and  that's  quite  true, 
for  our  business  has  got  almost  beyond  up,  and  the  trouble 
of  servants  and  one  thing  and  another  has  upset  me. 

But  I  must  get  this  Memoir  done  while  I  have  a  few 
minutes  to  spare.  I  call  them  Memoirs  from  the  old  habit ; 
but,  of  course,  they  are  hardly  that,  though  I  suppose  an 
hotel  could  have  memoirs. 

It  was  about  the  young  lady  who  was  taken  so  seriously 
ill  in  our  house,  and  that  we  were  afraid  was  going  to  die. 

She  came  down  with  her  mamma  early  in  the  spring, 
having  been  recommended  for  change  of  air ;  but  not  want- 
to  be  too  far  away,  because  she  was  under  a  great  London 
doctor — a  specialist  I  think  he  was  called — and  she  bad 
to  go  .up  and  see  him  once  a  week. 

Her  mamma  was  about  fifty — a  very  grave,  I  might  say 
"  hard,"  lady.  I  didn't  like  her  much  when  she  first 
came :  there  was  something  about  her  that  seemed  to  keep 
you  at  your  distance — "  stand-offish "  Harry  called  it — 
and  she  never  unbent  an  atom,  no  matter  how  civil  you 
tried  to  be. 

But  the  daughter,  who  was  about  two-and-twenty,  was 
the  sweetest  young  lady,  so  pale  and  delicate-looking;  but 
with  a  sweet,  sad  smile  that  Harry  said  was  heavenly. 
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And  certainly  it  was,  though  I  couldn't  say  myself  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  heavenly  smile  and  an  earthly 
one :  but  there  must  be,  or  people  wouldn't  use  the  word. 

Miss  Elmore— that  was  the  young  lady's  name — always 
had  a  kind  word  for  me  when  I  went  into  her  room;  but 
she  talked  very  little,  only  thanking  me  for  any  little 
attention  I  showed  her,  and  saying  she  was  afraid  she  was 
giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Of  course  I  said,  "  Oh  dear  no,"  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
wait  on  her.  And  so  it  was,  for  she  was  so  patient,  and  I 
could  see  that  she  was  a  great  sufferer,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  was  very  unhappy. 

Her  mother  was  generally  sitting  by  her  when  she 
didn't  get  up,  and  used  to  read  to  her;  but  whenever  I 
heard  her  reading,  it  was  a  religious  book,  and  full  of 
things  about  death — solemn  and  sad  things,  not  at  all  fit 
to  be  continually  dinned  into  the  ears  of  an  invalid. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  lady  herself  being  so  stern,  and 
having  such  a  hard,  rasping  voice,  that  made  the  things 
I  heard  her  read  seem  so  unsympathetic.  Of  course,  I 
don't  want  to  say  that  people  who  are  very  ill  oughtn't  to 
have  religious  books  read  to  them — we  ought  all  to  be 
prepared,  and  to  think  of  our  future ;  but  I  never  could 
see  that  sick  people,  who,  of  course,  are  low  and  cast  down, 
ought  to  be  continually  preached  at  and  reminded  of  their 
sins.  When  I  told  Harry  the  things  I'd  heard  Mrs. 
Elmore  reading  to  her  daughter,  he  said  it  wasn't  right. 
He  said  it  was  like  giving  an  invalid  "  a  religious  whack- 
ing," when  what  was  wanted  for  a  person  in  such  delicate 
health  was  religious  coddling.  I  think  the  way  he  put  it 
was  quite  right.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  a  person's  body 
is  too  weak  for  anything  but  beef-tea  their  mind  couldn't 
be  able  to  digest  a  beef-steak.  Not  that  I  think  a  sick 
person  wants  feeding  on  religious  slops,  but  certainly 
they  want  whatever  they  take  in  that  way  to  be  nourish- 
ing and  comforting.  There  was  too  much  Cayenne  pepper 
for  an  invalid  in  Mrs.  Elmore's  religious  beef-tea.  I 
couldn't  help  hearing  a  lot  of  it  when  I  was  tidying  up  the 
room,  which  I  always  did  myself,  and  some  of  the  passages 
out  of  the  books  might  be  part  of  a  bad-tempered  gaol 
chaplain's    sermon   to   convicted    murderers.     I   couldn't 
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believe  tliat  a  sweet,  quiet  girl,  like  Miss  Elmore,  could 
have  done  anything  bad  enough  to  be  read  at  in  such  a 
scarifying  fashion. 

But  the  poor  girl  used  to  lie  and  listen — only  sometimes 
I  thought  her  face  would  flush  a  little,  as  though  she  felt 
she  didn't  deserve  such  a  lecture.  Her  mqther  had  a  way 
of  reading  passages  at  her,  if  you  know  what  I  mean,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  There,  you  wicked  girl,  that's  what  you 
deserve ! " 

I  never  heard  them  talk  about  anything.  When  the 
mother  wasn't  reading  to  the  young  lady,  she  would  sit  and 
knit,  looking  as  hard  and  cold  as  a  stone  statue. 

After  they  had  been  with  us  a  fortnight,  and  the  day 
came  round  for  the  young  lady  to  go  to  London  to  see  the 
doctor,  she  wasn't  well  enough ;  but  had  to  keep  her  bed  all 
day. 

After  that  she  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  our  nearest  doctor 
was  called  in.  He  looked  very  grave,  and  asked  a  lot  of 
questions,  and  said  he  should  like  a  consultation  with  the 
London  specialist. 

The  mother  paid  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  have  him 
clown,  so  our  doctor  said  he  was  going  to  town,  and  he 
would  go  up  and  see  him,  as  he  wanted  particulars  of  her 
case  from  him,  and  to  know  what  the  treatment  had  been. 

After  he  came  back  from  London  he  appeared  graver  still, 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  getting  nervous  about  the 
case. 

The  young  lady  didn't  get  any  better;  and  I  could  see 
myself  she  was  getting  weaker  and  weaker.  So  one  day  I 
said  to  the  doctor,  "  Doctor,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  you  think.     Is  there  any  danger?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  said;  "there  is  danger;  but  I 
haven't  given  up  hope  yet." 

"What  is  it,  sir?"  I  said.  "I  mean,  what  is  the  young 
lady  suffering  from  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  a  minute,  and  then  he  said  in  a  quiet 
way,  "  A  broken  heart.  That's  not  the  professional  term, 
but  that's  the  plain  English  for  it." 

And  then  he  put  his  hat  on,  and  went  out  before  I  could 
ask  him  any  more. 

What  he'd  told  me  made  me  more  interested  in  the  young 
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lady  than  ever,  and  I  felt  as  sorry  for  her  as  though  she 
had  been  my  own  sister. 

The  uext  day,  when  the  doctor  had  been,  I  caught  him 
before  he  got  to  the  front  door,  and  asked  him  to  come  into 
our  parlour.     And  then  I  tackled  him  straight. 

"Did  he  thiuk  the  young  lady  was  going  to  die  in  our 
house  ? " 

"  Do  you  Want  her  moved  ?  "  he  said,  in  his  quiet  way, 
looking  at  me  over  his  spectacles. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  want  anything  unfeeling,  I  hope ;  but 
I  should  like  to  know." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  don't 
know  myself.  Doctors  are  no  good  in  these  cases.  I  won't 
say  that  the  young  lady  will  not  get  strength  enough  to 
be  taken  to  her  home ;  but  I  see  no  signs  of  any  improve- 
ment at  present." 

"  Do  you  know  her  story,  sir  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Won't  you  tell  me?" 

He  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't,"  he  said.  "  It  was  told 
me  by  the  London  doctor,  who  knows  her  family,  and  he 
didn't  bind  me  to  secrecy." 

Then  he  told  me  all  about  the  poor  young  lady,  and 
what  had  made  her  so  ill. 

It  seems  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  handsome  young 
gentleman,  who  had  been  staying  for  a  long  time  at  a 
boarding-house,  where  she  and  her  mother  were  living. 

He  was  quite  a  gentleman  in  every  way,  and  as  soon  as 
he  found  they  were  falling  in  love  with  each  other — as 
young  people  will  do,  in  spite  of  all  rules  and  regulations 
and  etiquette,  or  whatever  you  call  it — he  asked  the  young 
lady  if  he  might  pay  his  addresses  to  her. 

I  think  that's  the  Society  name  for  what  we  call 
"  walking  out  and  keeping  company ; "  but  I  only  go  by 
what  I've  read  in  novels. 

Well,  Miss  Elmore,  who  was  an  honest,  straightforward, 
pure-minded  young  lady,  with  no  fashionable  nonsense 
about  her,  told  the  young  gentleman  that  she  loved  him — 
of  course,  not  straight  out  like  that,  but  in  a  modest,  lady- 
like way,  and  said  that  he  must  ask  her  mamma. 

N 
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The  young  fellow  did,  and  the  mamma,  who  hadn't  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  her  daughter — being  wrapped  up  in 
the  local  Methodist  clergyman  and  the  chapel  people  in  the 
place — was  very  much  astonished.  She  said  she  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing;  but  if  the  young  gentleman 
wished  to  marry  her  daughter,  he  had  better  tell  her  what 
his  position  was,  etc. 

The  young  gentleman  told  her  about  his  family,  which 
was  a  very  good  one — almost  county  people,  in  fact — and 
then,  after  a  lot  of  stammering,  he  let  out  that  he  was  only 
a  younger  son,  and  that  he  was  by  profession  an  actor. 

An  actor ! 

The  doctor  told  me  that  the  London  doctor  told  him  that, 
when  Mrs.  Elmore  heard  this,  she  dropped  her  knitting,  and 
nearly  had  a  fit. 

It  seems  that  she  was  one  of  the  sort  that  look  upon  the 
theatre,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  as  awful. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  horror,  she  told 
the  young  gentleman  that,  rather  than  allow  her  daughter 
to  marry  a  man  who  was  such  a  lost  sinner,  she  would  see 
her  in  her  coffin. 

The  young  fellow  tried  to  argue  the  point  a  little,  but  it 
was  no  use.  Mrs.  Elmore  forbade  him  ever  to  speak  to  her 
daughter  again,  and  she  went  at  once  and  packed  up,  and 
took  her  daughter  away  to  another  boarding-house,  telling 
the  landlady  that  she  was  surprised  that  she  received  such 
people  as  the  young  gentleman. 

She  gave  the  poor  young  lady  a  terrible  lecture,  and  for- 
bade her  ever  to  mention  the  young  man's  name.  And  then 
she  called  in  her  favourite  clergyman,  the  Methodist  parson, 
and  the  two  of  them  went  at  the  poor  girl  hammer  and 
tongs,  just  as  if  she  had  committed  some  awful  crime. 

After  that  the  young  people  didn't  meet.  The  young  lady 
wouldn't  disobey  her  mother,  and  so  the  young  fellow,  who 
had  been  taking  a  long  rest  during  the  summer,  went  back 
to  London  ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  his  theatre  reopened — 
the  one  he  belonged  to — he  began  to  play  again,  and  made 
quite  a  hit.  Poor  fellow,  it  was  natural  he  should ;  for  the 
part  he  played  was  that  of  a  young  man,  who  loves  a  girl 
and  is  told  he  shall  never  have  her,  and  isn't  able  to  see 
her.    I  wonder  how  many  of  the  people  who  applauded  him 
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for  that  knew  that  he  wasn't  acting  at  all,  but  just  being 
himself? 

After  he  was  gone,  and  the  young  lady  couldn't  even  see 
him,  she  began  to  get  ill,  and  went  home,  and  the  doctor  said 
it  was  debility,  and  care  must  be  taken  of  her  or  she  might 
go  into  a  decline. 

Then  her  mother,  to  get  the  young  man  out  of  her  head, 
began  to  read  her  those  unkind  books  about  sinners,  and 
tried  in  that  manner  to  show  her  the  error  of  her  ways. 

The  treatment  didn't  answer,  for  the  young  lady  got 
slowly  worse,  until  she  came  to  our  place,  and  then  you 
know  what  happened. 

"  Oh,  Harry,"  I  said,  after  the  doctor  had  told  me  the 
story;  "isn't  it  dreadful?  Fancy  that  sweet  young  lady 
dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  at  the  '  Stretford  Arms,'  too  !  " 

It  quite  upset  me,  and  I  was  so  miserable  that  I  began  to 
feel  ill  myself. 

Harry  was  grieved  too  ;  but  men  don't  show  grief  the  same 
way  we  do.  Harry  swore.  He  said  Mrs.  Elmore  was  a 
wicked  old  woman,  and  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself. 
What  did  it  matter  how  a  gentleman  earned  his  living,  if 
he  earned  it  honestly,  and  as  a  gentleman  should? 

Mr.  Wilkins,  who  got  hold  of  the  story — I  never  knew 
anything  to  go  on  in  our  house  that  that  little  man  didn't 
get  hold  of — must,  of  course,  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.     It  was  just  his  contrariness. 

He  said  that,  after  all,  perhaps  the  mother  wasn't  so  much 
to  blame.  He  knew  the  time  when  actors  weren't  thought 
much  of — in  fact,  in  the  history  of  our  parish  there  was  a 
record  of  actors  having  been  put  in  the  stocks ;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  not  so  very  long  ago,  they  were  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  the  parish  beadle  could  order  them  off,  and 
do  all  manner  of  things  to  them. 

I  said,  "  If  it  came  to  what  was  done  once,  people  had 
their  noses  cut  off  for  speaking  their  opinions." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  "  that  hasn't  gone  out  yet.  I 
know  a  place  where  a  man  has  his  nose  taken  off  still,  if  he 
ventures  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own." 

And  then  the  horrid  little  man  looked  straight  at  me, 
and  nodded  his  head  and  said,  "  Ahem  !  " 

"If  you  mean  me,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  I  said,  "I  think  you've 
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made  a,  mistake.  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  snapping  people's 
noses  off,  as  you  call  it.  And  I  think  you  must  have  a 
good  many  noses,  for  I'm  sure  you've  got  an  opinion  of 
your  own  about  everything  that  is  said,  whether  it  con- 
cerns you  or  not." 

With  that  I  took  my  work,  and  went  into  our  little 
inner  room  to  get  away  from  him,  for  I  wasn't  in  the 
humour  for  an  argument.  And  I  wasn't  going  to  sit  still 
and  listen  to  that  poor  young  lady's  lover  being  abused  by 
an  ignorant  parish  clerk,  who  had  never  lived  in  London 
and  seen  the  world,  as  I  had,  with  her  perhaps  dying 
upstairs. 

I  shut  my  door,  but  I  could  hear  Wilkins  keeping  on 
the  conversation,  and  talking  loud,  for  me  to  hear,  just  for 
aggravation,  and  running  down  actors,  just  as  if  he  knew 
anything  at  all  about  them.  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  saw 
one  in  his  life,  except  at  a  country  fair,  and,  of  course,  that 
was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  that  the  young  gentleman 
was. 

Of  course  I  knew  what  had  made  Mr.  Wilkins  so  dis- 
agreeable of  late.  I  had  had  to  keep  him  in  his  place  about 
my  "  Memoirs."  After  he  found  out  that  I  was  going  to 
use  old  Gaffer  Gabbitas's  story  in  my  book,  he  came  to  me 
one  day,  with  a  lot  of  scrawl  in  a  penny  copy-book,  and 
said  he'd  begun  to  collect  things  for  his  own  "  Memoirs," 
and  would  I  look  over  them  and  help  him  to  -do  them?  I 
said,  "  Your  '  Memoirs ' !  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins?" 

He  said,  "  I've  been  thinking  that  we  might  do  '  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk '  together.  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
strange  things  in  my  time,  and  they'd  be  very  nice  reading. 
If  you  like  to  help  me,  we'll  go  halves  in  the  money." 

I  said,  "  Let  me  look  at  what  you've  written." 

You  never  saw  such  stuff  in  your  life.  It  is  really 
ridiculous  what  an  idea  some  people  have  of  writing  books. 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  begun  about  his  being  born,  and  every- 
body saying  what  a  fine  baby  he  was,  as  if  he  could 
possibly  have  heard  the  remark ;  and  then  he  had  put  in  a 
lot  of  nonsense,  which  I  suppose  he  thought  very  funny, 
about  his  father  and  mother  quarrelling  what  name  he  was 
to  have,  and  going  through  the  Bible  to  find  one,  and  his 
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father  wanting  to  call  him  Genesis,  which  made  his  mother 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  insist  on  Eevelations. 

That's  the  sort  of  stuff  you'd  expect  a  parish  clerk  to 
write :  but  the  impudence  of  the  thing  amused  me.  As  if 
anybody  would  care  two  pins  about  the  christening  of  Mr. 
AVilkins. 

I  looked  at  some  of  the  other  notes,  and  I  saw  quite 
enough.  He'd  put  a  lot  about  his  being  sent  to  the  national 
school,  and  had  made  out  that  he  was  quite  a  scholar 
directly,  and  then  there  was  something  about  his  learning 
a  trade,  and  his  falling  in  love  with  the  young  woman  at 
Jones's  farm ;  and  if  he  hadn't  gone  and  written  out  some 
poetry  that  he  sent  the  girl,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
some  valentine  words  as  old  as  the  hills. 

AVhen  I  gave  him  the  book  back  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  that  that  sort  of  stuff  wasn't  writing — not  writing  for 
books— and  that  I  didn't  think  his  "Memoirs"  would  be 
of  much  interest  to  anybody  but  himself. 

The  little  man  was  disappointed.  I  could  see  that.  I 
(laro  say  he  put  it  down  to  me  being  jealous  of  him :  but  he 
never  mentioned  the  subject  again.  Only,  after  that,  he  was 
always  making  some  nasty  remark  or  other,  and  if  ever  I 
had  an  opinion  about  anything,  he  always  started  arguing 
the  other  way.  I  knew  I  had  offended  him  ;  but  you  can't 
help  offending  somebody  now  and  then,  if  you've  got  any 
spirit  of  your  own.  I'm  sorry  I  ever  let  him  give  me  any 
information  at  all.  I  dare  say  he'll  go  to  his  grave  be- 
lieving that  he's  as  much  the  author  of  these  tales  about 
the  "  Stretford  Arms  "  as  I  am  myself. 

It  was  through  this  having  happened  that  made  Mr. 
"Wilkins  so  nasty  about  the  young  lady's  lover.  At  another 
time  he  would  have  sided  with  me.  He  didn't  drop  it  even 
the  next  day,  for  iu  the  evening,  when  the  room  was  full, 
he  pulled  out  a  newspaper,  and  asked  me  if  I'd  seen  the  case 
in  the  police-court,  of  an  actor  having  pawned  the  sheets 
from  his  lodgings. 

I  saw  he  was  going  to  begin  again,  so  I  said  "  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  will  you  let  me  have  a  word  with  you,  please?"  and 
I  beckoned  him  outside  the  door. 

Then  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Wilkins,  what  you  heard 
yesterday  about  that  young  lady's  affairs  was  a  private 
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conversation  between  me  and  my  husband.  You'll  oblige 
me  by  not  referring  to  it  again.  I  can't  have  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  stay  at  this  hotel  talked  over  in  the  bar- 
parlour — at  least,  not  their  private  affairs,  which  you 
have  only  learned  through  being  considered  a  friend  of 
ours." 

He  winced  a  little.  But  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Beckett,  ma'am, 
I  hope  I  know  myself  better  than  to  do  anything  that  is 
not  right  and  gentlemanly." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  I  said ;  and  then  we  went 
in,  and  if  that  horrid  Graves  the  farrier  didn't  say,  "  All 
right,  Wilkins,  I'll  tell  Mr.  Beckett."  And  then  they  all 
roared,  and  that  wretched  little  Wilkins  giggled,  and  said, 
"  They're  only  jealous,  aren't  they,  Mrs.  Beckett?" 

I  declare  I  could  have  boxed  his  ears.  I  went  quite  red, 
and  then  they  all  roared  again.  And  that  Graves  said, 
"  All  right,  we  won't  tell  this  time ;  but,  Wilkins,  old  man, 
you  must  be  careful.     Beckett's  got  a  pistol." 

I  gave  Graves  a  look,  and  went  into  the  bar.  I'm 
glad  he  doesn't  come  often;  he  ought  to  go  to  the  tap-room 
at  the  other  house.     It's  more  in  his  line. 

But  about  the  poor  young  lady,  whose  lover  was  an 

actor 

*  *  *  *         _     * 

Oh,  Harry,  how  you  frightened  me,  coming  behind  me 
like  that !  Supper  been  ready  half  an  hour !  Has  it?  All 
right,  dear,  I'm  coming. 


C     i-    ) 


CHAPTER   XIV 

Till:  YOl'SG  PLAY-ACTOR. 

I  was  tolling  you  about  the  young  lady,  who  was  so  ill 
in  our  house,  when  I  was  interrupted  through  Harry 
insisting  on  my  coming  to  supper.  No  matter  whether  I 
want  any  supper  or  not,  Harry  won't  let  me  stop  away. 
He  always  makes  the  excuse,  that  he  hates  to  have  his 
meals  alone.  Certainly  it  is  not  very  nice,  but  often  and 
often  I  could  get  a  quiet  half-hour  at  my  writing  but  for 
supper.  After  supper  I  can  never  do  anything,  for,  some- 
how or  other,  I  settle  down  in  my  easy  chair  and  get 
sleepy  directly - 

Harry  smokes  one  pipe — his  quiet  pipe,  he  calls  it — looks 
at  the  paper,  and  then  we  go  to  bed.  Sometimes,  if  there 
is  a  very  exciting  or  very  amusing  case  in  the  Law  Courts, 
he  reads  it  out  loud  to  me.  If  we  have  friends  staying  with 
us,  or  come  to  spend  the  evening,  sometimes  after  supper 
we  have  a  hand  at  cards,  but  it  is  not  often.  "We  are 
generally  very  glad  indeed  to  get  to  bed,  as  most  people 
are  who  have  done  a  hard  day's  work,  especially  as  we  are 
always  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  which  is  necessary 
in  an  hotel,  where  everybody  wants  looking  after  per- 
sonally, or  else  it  very  soon  goes  wrong. 

After  the  doctor  had  told  me  the  story  of  the  young 
lady,  who  was  so  ill  in  our  house,  you  may  bo  sure  that  I 
took  more  interest  in  her  than  I  had  ever  done  before. 
There  is  nothing  which  touches  a  woman's  heart  so  much 
as  an  unhappy  love  affair,  and  poor  Miss  Elmore's  was 
unhappy  enough  in  all  conscience,  for  it  had  brought  her 
to  what  looked  like  being  her  death-bed. 
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One  day  the  doctor  told  me  he  had  had  a  very  serious 
talk  with  Mrs.  Elmore — I  told  you  about  her  being  so 
hard — and  had  as  good  as  said  to  her  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  could  save  the  young  lady,  and  that  was  to  let 
her  see  her  sweetheart  again. 

Mrs.  Elmore  sniffed  and  tossed  her  head,  and  said,  "  And 
what  about  my  daughter's  soul  ?  Was  it  a  fit  preparation 
for  the  other  world,  if  she  was  dying,  to  have  a  play-actor 
standing  by  her  bed-side?  The  only  persons  who  had  a 
right  there  were  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman."  It  was 
no  good  to  argue — all  Mrs.  Elmore  would  say  was  that 
never,  with  her  consent,  should  her  daughter  see  that  lost 
young  man  again.  "What  was  the  good?"  she  said. 
She  would  never  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  if  what 
the  doctor  said  was  true,  that  she  was  breaking  her  heart 
about  the  young  fellow,  what  was  the  good  of  seeing  him 
if  she  couldn't  marry  him?  Besides,  she  was  sure  her 
daughter  wasn't  so  bad  as  the  doctors  tried  to  make  out. 
She  would  be  better  again  if  she  would  only  make  an 
effort,  and  allow  herself  to  rally,  and  fix  her  thoughts 
upon  respectable  things  instead  of  play-actors. 

You  wouldn't  think  a  mother  would  talk  like  it,  hut 
Mrs.  Elmore  did.  The  human  nature  in  her  seemed  to 
have  dried  up — if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

The  doctor  said  it  was  no  good  talking  to  the  mother 
any  more,  so  he  went  and  saw  our  local  Methodist  clergy- 
man, that  Mrs.  Elmore  sat  under  every  Sunday,  and  that 
came  sometimes  to  visit  the  sick  young  lady. 

He  put  the  case  straight  to  him,  and  told  him  he  be- 
lieved that  the  poor  girl's  life  might  be  saved  if  her 
mother  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  match,  and 
perhaps  he,  the  clergyman,  might  be  able  to  persuade  her. 

Now,  our  Methodist  clergyman  was  a  very  nice  gentle- 
man indeed,  and  he  was  quite  affected  by  the  way  the 
doctor  told  the  story.  He  said,  "I  don't  know  that  I 
could  induce  Mrs.  Elmore  to  let  her  daughter  marry  this 
young  play-actor,  while  he  is  still  acting  in  what  we, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  consider  to  be  a  sinful  place,  and  a 
place  full  of  devilish  wiles  and  temptations ;  but  if  he 
would  give  up  his  present  life,  and  take  to  another  calling,, 
perhaps  it  might  be  different." 
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"  "Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  He 
ought  to  come  down  at  once,  but  it's  no  good  his  coming 
down  while  ho  is  a  play-actor,  because  the  mother  wouldn't 
allow  him  to  see  his  sweetheart.  I  can't  go  to  London, 
because  I  have  a  lot  of  people  ill  here,  and  a  case  I  can't 
leave.  Would  you  go  to  London  and  see  the  young 
fellow  ?  " 

"  AVhy  not  write  to  him?"  said  the  clergyman. 

"That's  no  use,"  said  the  doctor;  "it  couldn't  be  ex- 
plained in  a  letter.  Come,  it  is  a  life  that  hangs  on  your 
decision.     Won't  you  go?  " 

The  clergyman  hesitated.  Pie  said  he  didn't  know  the 
young  fellow,  and  he  wasn't  authorized  by  the  young  lady 
or  her  mamma,  and  it  seemed  such  a  queer  thing  for  him 
to  do. 

Bat  at  last  he  consented,  and  the  doctor  so  worked  him 
up,  that  he  promised  to  go  that  very  evening.  They  didn't 
know  the  young  fellow's  private  address ;  but  the  doctor 
knew  the  theatre  he  was  playing  at,  because,  of  course,  he 
was  advertised  among  the  company. 

The  clergyman  said  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  for  him  to 
have  to  go  to  a  theatre.  He  had  never  been  inside  one  in 
his  life,  and  he  didn't  feel  quite  sure  what  would  happen 
to  him.  He  told  the  doctor  that  he  looked  upon  it  that 
perhaps  he  might  be  going  to  rescue  a  young  man  from 
perdition,  and  to  do  that,  of  course,  a  clergyman  might  go 
into  a  worse  place  than  a  theatre. 

Our  doctor— a  very  jolly  sort  of  man,  and  fond  of  his 
joke,  and  not  above  coming  into  our  parlour  and  having  a 
little  something  warm  when  he  is  out  on  his  rounds  late 
on  a  cold  night — told  us  alL  about  what  the  clergyman 
said  afterwards,  and  he  told  us  that  he  couldn't  for  the  life 
of  him  help  telling  the  dear  old  parson  to  be  very  careful 
in  the  theatre,  as  there  were  beautiful  sirens  there,  and  he 
told  him  to  remember  about  St.  Anthony.  I  didn't  know 
what  he  meant  about  St.  Anthony,  no  more  did  Harry,  be- 
cause I  a-ked  him  who  St.  Anthony  was  afterwards  ;  but  I 
didn't  tell  the  doctor  I  didn't  know,  because  I  never  like 
to  show  ignorance,  if  1  can  help  it. 

I  suppose  St.  Anthony  went  to  a  theatre  and  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  lovely  ladies.     Perhaps  it  was  that. 
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But  our  clergyman — the  Methodist  one — went.  I  call 
him  ours,  though  we  are  Church  of  England,  and  our 
clergyman  I  told  you  about,  is  the  Bev.  Tommy  Lloyd, 
who  carries  stones  and  roots  in  his  pocket — Harry,  in  his 
exaggerating  way,  says  he  carries  rocks  and  trunks  of 
trees  there.  He  went  up  to  London,  and,  as  we  learnt 
afterwards,  he  got  to  the  theatre  about  half-past  eight  in 
the  evening.  He  saw  the  place  all  lit  up,  and  he  wondered 
how  he  was  to  find  the  young  fellow — Mr.  Frank  Leighton 
his  name  was. 

He  went  into  the  place  where  they  take  the  money,  and 
said,  "  Please  can  I  have  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  Mr.  Leighton,  on  a  private  matter?  " 

The  people  in  the  pay-box  stared  at  him,  and  said, 
"  Stage  door." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  clergyman.  And,  seeing  a  door, 
he  went  through  it,  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

"  Your  check,  sir,"  said  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"What?"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  Your  check,"  said  the  man ;  "  you've  got  a  check, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  cheque-book,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  but  not 
with  me.  What,  my  good  friend,  do  you  want  with  a 
cheque  from  me  ?  " 

The  man  looked  at  him  as  if  he  was  something  curious, 
and  said,  "  A  voucher  ;  you  have  a  voucher,  haven't  you  ?  " 

The  clergyman  thought  perhaps  they  were  very 
particular  whom  they  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  and  he 
thought  that  was  very  proper,  so  he  said,  "  I  have  not  a 
personal  voucher  with  me,  but  there  is  my  card.  I  am  a 
clergyman,  and  well  known  in  the  district." 

"Can't  pass  your  card,  sir,"  said  the  man  politely; 
"you'd  better  see  the  manager." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  clergyman ;  "  where  shall  I  find 
him?" 

"  Here  he  comss,  sir." 

At  that  moment  a  gentleman  came  up  the  stairs  in  fall 
evening  dress,  and  with  very  handsome  diamond  studs, 
The  clergyman  told  the  doctor  that  he  noticed  everything, 
all  being  so  new  and  strange  to  him. 

The  man  took  the  clergyman's  card,  and  showed  it  to 
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the  gentleman  in  full  dress,  and  said,  "  Gentleman  wants 
to  be  passed  in." 

"Very  sorry,"  said  the  manager;  "but  we've  no  free 
list." 

"I  think  there  is  some  mistake,"  replied  the  clergyman. 
"  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  performance.  I  want  a  few 
moments'  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Frank  Leighton." 

The  manager  stared.  "  Oh  !  "  he  said.  "  But,  my  dear 
sir,  how  do  you  propose  to  converse  with  him  privately 
this  way  ?     You  can't  shout  at  him  from  the  dress  circle." 

"I  know  nothing  of  theatres.  Is  not  this  the  stage 
door?" 

"  Oh,  you  thought  this  was  the  stage  door.  I  see. 
Simmons !  " 

A  commissionaire  in  uniform  stepped  forward. 

"  Show  this  gentleman  the  stage  door." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

And  with  that  our  clergyman  was  taken  outside  by  the 
commissionaire,  and  they  went  along  the  street  and  then 
down  a  dirty  narrow  court ;  and  when  they  got  to  the  end 
of  the  court  there  was  a  dirty  old  door,  and  the  commis- 
sionaire pushed  that  open  and  said,  "This  is  the  stage- 
door,  sir,"  and  left  our  clergyman  there. 

He  told  the  doctor  that  it  was  a  narrow  passage,  with  a 
little  room  just  off  it ;  and  in  this  little  room,  which  was 
very  dingy,  was  an  old  gentleman  with  grey  hair,  who 
said,  "  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  want  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr.  Frank 
Leighton,  on  a  private  matter.     There  is  my  card." 

The  man  took  the  card,  and  said,  "  Wait  a  minute,  sir." 

Then  he  pushed  another  door  open  and  went  through. 

Presently  he  came  back  again,  and  said,  "  Will  you  take 
a  seat  a  minute,  sir  ?  "  And  the  clergyman  went  into  the 
dingy  little  room  and  sat  down. 

There  was  a  young  lady  who  had  come  through  from 
downstairs,  and  she  had  evidently  just  come  off  the  stage, 
fur  the  doorkeeper  said,  "Is  Mr.  Leighton  on  yet?" 
'•  Yes,"  she  said ;  "he's  on  to  the  end  of  the  act  now." 

Presently  there  was  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the 
clergyman  jumped  up. 

"  Liuod  <rracious  !  what's  that?"  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Oh,"  said  the  young  lady,  "that's  Mr.  Leighton;  he's 
just  tried  to  commit  suicide !  " 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  horrified. 
"  How  terrible — let  me  go  to  him."  And  before  anybody 
could  stop  him  he  had  rushed  through  the  door. 

At  first  he  could  not  see  where  he  was  for  things  stick- 
ing out  here  and  there ;  but  presently,  through  some 
scenery,  he  saw  a  young  fellow  lying  on  the  floor,  with  a 
pistol  beside  him.  A  gentleman  was  leaning  over  him 
and  feeling  his  heart. 

"He  is  not  dead,"  said  tho  gentleman;  "thank  God! 
thank  God !  " 

Our  clergyman  said,  "  Thank  God  !  "  too,  and  rushed  to 
where  the  young  gentleman  was  lying,  and  said,  "  Oh,  my 
unhappy  young  friend,  how  could  you  do  such  a  terrible 
thing  !     1  am  a  clergyman  ;  let  me " 

Before  he  could  say  another  word  there  was  a  wild  roar 
of  voices,  and  the  suicide  sat  up  and  said,  "What 
the " 

And  the  people  at  the  sides  yelled,  "  Mind  your  head." 
And  the  curtain  came  down  with  a  bang. 

And  then  the  clergyman  knew  he  had  made  a  dreadful 
mistake,  and  that  it  was  all  in  the  play,  because  the  suicide 
jumped  up  and  said,  "  What  in  heaven's  name  do  you 
mean,  sir  ?  "  And  the  manager  came  on  and  was  furious, 
and  the  people  in  front  of  the  house  were  yelling  and 
hooting,  and  there  was  a  nice  commotion. 

The  poor  clergyman,  who  was  quite  bewildered  and 
covered  with  perspiration,  tried  to  explain  that  he  had 
never  been  in  a  theatre  before  in  his  life,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it;  that,  hearing  Mr.  Leighton  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  he  thought  it  was  because  of  his  love 
affair,  and  having  come  from  where  the  young  lady  he 
loved  was  lying  very  ill,  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  a 
minister  to  rush  on  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  poor 
tinner  before  he  died. 

There  was  quite  a  buzz  of  astonishment  among  the  people 
on  the  stage  when  the  clergyman  told  his  simple  story, 
and  they  saw  at  once  that  it  was  true. 

Mr.  Leighton,  who  had  been  awfully  wild  at  having 
his  scene  spoiled,  when  he  heard  the  clergyman's  story, 
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was  very  much  affected,  and  said  he  would  see  the  clergy- 
man after  the  performance,  if  he  would  wait.  They  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  go  into  a  box ;  but  the  clergyman 
said,  "Xo;  he  did  not  want  to  see  anything  in  a  theatre. 
He  would  wait  outside." 

The  manager  said  perhaps  it  was  as  well,  for  if  he  went 
anywhere  in  the  house  where  he  could  be  seen  it  would 
start  ihe  people  off,  and  be  unpleasant;  because,  of  course, 
as  playgoers,  what  with  the  clergyman's  words  and 
manners,  and  the  curtain  coming  down  bang,  they  knew 
something  had  happened  that  wasn't  in  the  play. 

AVhen  the  clergyman  told  the  doctor  the  story,  the 
doctor  laughed  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  and  he 
chaffed  the  poor  man  finely  about  makiDg  his  first  appear- 
ance, and  having  acted  a  part. 

He  was  in  a  very  good  humour,  because,  though  the 
clergyman,  through  bis  ignorance,  had  made  such  a  mess  of 
it  at  the  beginning,  he  had  finished  by  doing  what  he 
wanted.  He  told  the  young  gentleman,  after  the  play 
was  over,  all  about  the  young  lady,  and  what  the  doctor 
said,  and  the  young  fellow  told  him  that  he  had  never 
known  a  happy  moment  since  they  were  parted,  and  he 
would  make  any  sacrifice  in  the  world  to  save  his  sweet- 
heart's life. 

He  quite  won  our  clergyman's  heart  by  his  nice  manner 
and  the  way  he  talked.  And  before  they  parted  he  gave 
the  clergyman  his  word  that,  if  he  was  allowed  to  see  his 
sweetheart  again,  dearly  as  he  loved  his  profession,  he 
would  give  it  up  for  ever. 

That  made  the  clergyman  take  his  part  at  once,  and 
feel  that  he  had  done  a  wonderful  thing ;  so  he  came  back 
and  saw  Mrs.  Elmore  the  next  day,  and  told  her  it  would 
be  wicked  to  keep  the  young  people  apart,  as,  if  she 
allowed  them  to  see  each  other  and  be  engaged,  she  would 
not  only  save  her  daughter's  life,  but  she  would  rescue  a 
young  fellow  from  play-acting. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  the  woman — she  was  so 
hard ;  but  at  last  she  consented,  and  first  the  young  fellow 
was  told  to  send  his  sweetheart  a  letter.  And  the  clergy- 
man gave  it  to  her,  telling  her  gently  to  hope  that  the 
happiness  she  thought  lost  for  ever  might  yet  be  hers. 
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And  then  the  young  lady  read  the  letter,  and  it  made 
her  cry.  But  from  that  day  she  hegan  to  mend  slowly, 
and  in  a  fortnight  she  was  bitting  rip  again  on  the  sofa  in 
the  sitting-i  oom. 

And  one  day  the  doctor  came  to  me,  quite  beaming,  and 
said,  "Now,  Mrs.  Beckett,  who  do  you  think's  coming  to 
your  hotel  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

"  Why,  Frank  Leighton,  the  young  play-actor." 

And  then  he  told  me  that  Mrs.  Elmore  had  agreed  that 
the  young  couple  should  have  an  interview  in  her  presence, 
and  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  discussed.  I  was  de- 
lighted, and  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  Harry  at  last 
got  a  bit  tired  of  it,  I  think,  and  he  said  if  I  talked  about 
the  youDg  play-actor  any  more  he  should  have  to  go  and 
put  some  brickdust  on  his  face,  and  chalk  his  nose,  or  else 
he  would  be  quite  cut  out. 

Harry  does  say  ridiculous  things  sometimes,  and  there 
is  no  romance  about  him.  Perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well,  be- 
cause an  hotel-keeper,  or,  in  fact,  any  man  in  business, 
doesn't  want  to  be  too  romantic.  It  isn't  the  way  to  get 
rich. 

Harry  said  it  was  lucky  we  didn't  have  many  love 
affairs  in  our  house,  or  my  brain  would  be  turned;  and 
he  should  be  very  glad  when  the  young  lady  had  got  well 
enough  to  go  away.  He  didn't  want  a  lot  of  play-actors 
coming  and  upsetting  all  the  women  in  the  house,  from  the 
missus  to  the  kitchenmaid. 

I  don't  like  to  confess  it;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Harry  is  a  little  jealous.  I  have  told  you  how  disagree- 
able he  was  about  that  dreadful  policeman.  Of  course 
you  know  what  I  mean  by  jealous.  He  isn't  absurd  or 
ridiculous,  but  he  turns  nasty,  and  says  sharp  things,  if  I 
take  too  much  interest  in  anything  or  anybody  but  him- 
self. He's  jealous  of  my  "  Memoirs,"  and  I  do  believe 
sometimes  he  is  jealous  of  baby.  That's  the  sort  of 
jealousy  I  mean. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Elmore  called  me  upstairs,  and 
said  that  they  expected  a  visitor  (of  course  she  didn't  know 
that  I  knew  everything),  and  that  dinner  was  to  be  laid 
in  the  sitting-room  for  five  people.     I  said  to  myself,  "  I 
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know   who  the  five  will  be — Mrs.  Elmore,  Miss  Elmore, 
the  doctor,  the  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Frank  Leighton." 

When  I  told  Hurry,  he  said,  "  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Wei!, 
I'd  sooner  him  than  me." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Harry?"  I  said. 
""What  do  I  mean?     Why,  if  that  young  fellow  can 
make  love  to  the  3-oung  lady  before  her  mother,  her  doctor, 
and  her  clergyman,  he's  gut  more  pluck  than  I  give  him 
credit  for." 

"  He  needn't  make  love  at  the  dinner  table,"  I  said. 
"  Besides,  they  don't  want  to  make  love — they've  made  it 
already — long  ago.  This  is  more  of  a  family  reconciliation." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  for  the  girl.  It  can't  be 
pleasant  to  have  a  doctor  and  a  clergyman  standing  like 
sentries  on  guard  all  the  time  your  lover,  that  you  haven't 
seen  for  ever  so  long,  is  in  the  room  with  you." 

"  How  did  you  think  they  were  going  to  meet,  pray  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Well,  seeing  he's  a  play-actor,  I  expected  that  he'd 
come  outside  our  house  when  it  was  moonlight,  and  whistle, 
and  that  the  young  lady  would  open  the  windows  and  go 
out  on  the  balcony,  and  that  they'd  talk  low,  like  that." 

I  saw  what  was  in  Harry's  head  at  once.  It  was  that 
beautiful  play  about  Eomeo  and  Juliet.  So  I  said,  "  A  very 
likely  thing.  As  if  a  young  lady,  brought  up  like  Miss 
Elmore,  and  in  her  delicate  state  of  health,  would  go  talking 
to  a  man  in  the  road,  standing  outside  the  balcony  of  a 
public-house.  A  nice  scandal  there  would  be  !  " 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I've  seen  it  done  on  the  stage." 
"  I  dare  say ;  but  there's  lots  of  things  that  are  all  right 
on  the  stage,  but  would  get  parties  into  trouble  if  they 
tried  them  in  real  life." 

What  an  idea,  wasn't  it,  that  we  were  to  have  "  Eomeo 
and  Juliet"  played  outsidethe"StretfordArms"?  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  much  more  romantic.  "  Eomeo  and 
Juliet"  wouldn't  be  half  so  interesting  if  Juliet  was  only 
allowed  to  see  her  lover  at  dinner,  with  her  mother  and  the 
doctor  and  the  clergyman  sitting  down  at  the  same  table. 
Poor  girl,  if  she  had,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  her  in  the  long-run.  She  might  have  been  a 
happy  wife  and  mother,  instead  of  coming  to  that  creepy 
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end  in  the  family  vault,  and  leading  to  such  a  lot  of  blood- 
shed. 

I  was  on  tiptoe  all  day,  as  the  saying  is,  till  the  young 
lover  arrived.  I  arranged  a  very  nice  little  dinner  and 
made  up  some  flowers  for  the  table,  and  saw  to  everything 
myself,  being  determined  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
on  my  part  in  bringing  matters  to  a  happy  termination, 
and  I  know  how  much  a  good  dinner  has  to  do  with  the 
turn  that  things  take. 

The  only  time  I  can  remember  Harry  to  have  spoken 
really  unkindly  to  me  was  when  we  had  a  badly-made 
steak-and-kidney  pie  for  dinner,  and  he  wasn't  very  well 
after  it,  and  that  made  him  tetchy  and  irritable,  a  most 
unusual  thing  for  him,  and  he  was  quite  nasty  with  me  and 
lost  his  temper  over  a  trifle  that,  if  the  steak-and-kidney 
pie  had  been  all  right,  he  would  only  have  laughed  at. 

About  two  o'clock  a  fly  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  young 
gentleman  got  out  and  came  in,  and  said,  "  This  is  the 
" Stretford  Arms,"  is  it  not?" 

I  knew  it  was  the  young  acfor  at  once.  There  is  some- 
thing about  an  actor  that  you  can  always  tell,  even  if  you 
have  not  seen  very  many. 

He  really  was  handsome.  He  had  lovely  wavy  hair,  and 
beautiful  sympathetic  eyes,  and  his  face  was  just  like  what 
you  see  in  some  of  the  statues  in  the  British  Museum — it 
was  so  nicely  cut,  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

He  spoke  in  a  most  eloquent  voice,  and  it  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  He  was  beautifully  dressed, 
and  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  young  fellow's  clothes  fit  so 
elegantly. 

Our  barmaid  (a  flighty  sort  of  girl,  I  am  sorry  to  say) 
stared  at  him,  almost  with  her  mouth  open,  in  admiration, 
till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  say,  "  Miss  Bowles,  will  you 
please  fetch  me  my  keys  from  the  parlour  ?  "  I  couldn't 
say  out  loud,  "  Don't  stare  at  the  gentleman,"  so  I  did  it 
that  way. 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  who  he  was— of  course,  it  wasn't 
for  me  to  tell  him  that  I  knew — I  showed  him  into  the 
sitting-room,  that  I  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  had  a  fire 
lighted  in  it,  so  that  he  might  be  comfortable,  while  I  went 
"upstairs  to  announce  to  the  ladies  that  he  had  arrived. 
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Poor  Miss  Elmore  was  sitting  up  in  the  arm-chair  when 
I  went  into  the  room,  and  her  mamma  was  in  the  other 
room. 

The  young  lady  knew  before  I  opened  my  mouth  what 
I  had  to  say.  She  read  it  in  my  face,  for  I'm  sure  I  was 
crimson  with  excitement  and  pleasure. 

The  sight  of  her  turned  me  so  that  I  could  only  gasp 
out," He's  come,  miss;  he's  come."  And  then  I  saw  her 
cheeks  flush  burning  red,  and  then  go  very  pale  again,  and 
the  tears  came  swimming  up  into  her  beautiful,  loving  blue 
eyes. 

I  felt  that  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  put  my 
arms  round  her  and  given  her  a  sisterly  hug,  aud  have  a 
good  cry  with  her ;  but,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  for- 
getting my  place. 

"  Tell  mamma,  please,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

So  I  went  across  to  the  bedroom  door  and  rapped,  and 
told  Mrs.  Elmore  that  Mr.  Leighton  had  arrived. 

"  Very  good,"  she  said.     "  As  soon  as  Dr.  and  the 

Eev. have  arrived,  you  can  show  him  up." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  said ;  and  I  went  downstairs.  And  then, 
oh,  such  a  wicked  idea  came  into  my  head  !  It  came,  and 
it  wouldn't  go  away,  and  I  wouldn't  give  myself  time  to 
think  how  wrong  it  was.  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Elmore  was 
dressing  herself,  and  wouldn't  be  ready  for  ten  minutes, 
and  so  I  went  straight  down  to  the  young  gentleman,  and 
I  said,  "  This  way,  if  you  please,  sir."  And  I  took  him  up- 
stairs to  the  sitting-room,  where  the  young  lady  was  all 
alone,  and  I  opened  the  door  wide,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Leighton, 
miss." 

I  heard  a  little  cry  from  the  dear  young  lady.  I  saw 
her  rise  up  and  stagger  forwards.  I  saw  the  young  fellow 
catch  her  in  his  arms,  and  I  pulled  the  door  to  with  a  bang, 
and  ran  downstairs  as  if  an  earthquake  was  behind  me ; 
and  when  I  got  to  the  parlour  I  went  flop  into  a  chair  and 
laughed  and  cried  till  Harry  came  running  in  and  slapped 
my  hands,  and  the  barmaid  brought  vinegar  And  right  in 
the  middle  of  it,  in  walked  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman. 

I  couldn't  help  it.  My  nerves  were  overstrung,  I  sup- 
pose, and  the  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  me. 

But  I  soon  pulled   myself  together,  as  Harry  calls  it, 
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and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  the  dinner  served  up 
properly.  And  once  I  made  an  excuse,  when  the  dinner 
was  on,  to  go  into  the  room  just  to  help  the  waitress. 

Everything  seemed  all  right,  though  at  first  I  thought 
everybody  looked  a  little  uncomfortable,  including  the 
young  play-actor. 

It  must  have  been  a  little  awkward  for  him  at  first,  for 
the  old  lady  was  awfully  stiff  and  stony  when  she  came  in, 
and  discovered  her  daughter  with  the  young  man,  and  no 
doctor  or  clergyman  present. 

But  she  didn't  say  anything  to  them,  only  I  caught 
her  eye  when  I  went  in,  and  it  was  evident  she'd  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  to  me  about  it  when  the  company 
was  gone.  But  I  didn't  care  what  she  had  to  say,  so  long- 
as  I'd  made  two  young  hearts  happy.  And  I  know  I  did 
the  very  best  thing  possible  in  letting  them  meet  like  that. 

The  doctor  told  me  all  that  happened  when  I  saw  him 
that  evening ;  for,  you  may  be  sure,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
know  how  matters  had  been  arranged. 

The  young  fellow  had  to  leave  at  six  o'clock,  as  he  had 
to  get  to  the  theatre  at  eight ;  but  after  dinner  he  had  a 
long  private  talk  with  the  clergyman,  who,  it  seems,  had 
Mrs.  Elmore's  instructions  in  the  matter. 

The  young  fellow  agreed  to  give  up  his  profession  at 
once,  for  the  young  lady's  sake.  Of  course  it  was  a  blow 
to  him,  as  he  was  getting  on  very  nicely ;  and  I've  heard  that 
a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  once  had  a  success  on  the  stage 
is  always  hankering  after  the  footlights  and  applause,  and 
it  makes  them  very  ixnhappy  to  be  away  from  them. 

However,  Mr.  Leighton  gave  up  acting  for  Miss  Elmore's 
sake.  He  got  the  manager  to  release  him  from  his  engage- 
ment, and  he  began  to  look  about  for  some  appointment 
that  would  bring  him  in  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  as, 
of  course,  he  didn't  want  to  live  on  the  young  lady's 
mother,  or  the  young  lady,  who,  it  seems,  had  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  in  her  own  right. 

The  young  lad}7  got  quite  well  and  left  our  hotel,  and 
six  months  afterwards  I  read  of  her  marriage  in  the  papers, 
and  the  next  day  a  three-cornered  box  arrived  by  post,  and 
when  I  opened  it  there  was  a  lovely  piece  of  wedding-cake 
for  me,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Leighton's  compliments. 
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And  some  time  afterwards  I  heard  that,  through  the 
death  of  a  relative,  the  young  gentleman  had  come  into  a 
large  fortune  and  a  title — yes,  a  title ! — and  that  dear  Miss 
Elmore,  that  we  thought  would  die  in  our  house  of  a  broken 
heart,  lived  to  be  a  h.\.ppv  wife  and  mother,  and  to  be  called 
"my  lady." 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  Mrs.  Elmore  wouldn't  have  given 
her  daughter  those  "  religious  whackings,"  as  Harry  called 
them,  if  she  had  known  that  the  play-actor  the  poor  young 
lady  was  in  love  with  was  going  to  have  a  title.  What  I 
know  of  the  world  has  taught  me  that. 

When  I  read  the  news  I  said  to  Mr  Wilkins,  "  Well,  Mr. 
Wilkins,  what  about  play-actors  being  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds now  ? — here  is  one  that  is  a  person  of  rank." 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "I  dare  say;  but  rank  isn't  what  it 
was  in  the  good  old  times.  I  have  been  told  there  is  a 
baronet  working  as  a  labourer  in  the  docks,  and  his  wife, 
who  is  'my  lady,'  goes  out  charing." 

Wilkins  is  certainly  not  so  nice  as  he  used  to  be.  Perhaps 
it  is  age  that  is  souring  him ;  but  we  have  never  been  such 
good  friends  since  that  business  about  the  "  Memoirs."  And 
he  has  the  gout,  too.  I  will  be  charitable,  and  put  his 
nasty  remarks  down  to  his  gout.  I  have  heard  it  does 
make  people  very  disagreeable.  I  once  lived  in  a  family 
where  the  master  had  the  gout,  and 

4f  3p  3ff  $if  ip 

Six  people  arrived  by  the  train  !  Oh,  dear !  and  we  have 
only  four  rooms — whatever  shall  we  do?  Wait  a  minute ; 
I'll  come  and  see.  We  mustn't  turn  custom  away  if  we 
cm  help  it. 


& 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BILLlABD-IdARKEJi. 

I  think  I  mentioned  in  a  former  "Memoir"  that  we  hail 
had  a  billiard-table  put  up.  It  was  Harry's  idea.  He  is 
very  fond  of  a  game  of  billiards  himself,  and  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  player,  so  I  have  heard  from  the  gentlemen  who  play 
with  him.  Of  course,  he  didn't  go  to  the  expense  for  him- 
self, you  may  be  sure  of  that,  but  as  an  improvement  to  the 
house. 

The  way  it  came  about  was  this.  There  was  an  old 
fellow  who  used  our  house  named  Jim  Marshall.  He  was 
quite  a  character  in  his  way.  He  was  very  stout,  and 
walked  lame  with  one  leg,  and  was  full  of  queer  sayings. 
Not  a  bad  fellow;  but  he  had  to  be  kept  in  his  place,  or 
else  he  would  presume.  He  was  hand-and-glove,  as  the 
saying  is,  with  almost  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  He  was  a  capital  whist-player,  knew 
all  about  horses  and  dogs,  and  could  sing  a  good  song. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  lived  all  by  himself  in  a  tumble- 
down old  house,  where  he  had  hundreds  of  pounds'  worth 
of  curiosities,  old  pictures,  old  furniture,  and  old  books,  the 
place  being  so  crammed  from  kitchen  to  attic  that  some- 
times when  he  went  home  a  little  the  worse  for  his  even- 
ing's amusement,  he  wasn't  able  to  steer  himself,  as  Harry 
called  it,  across  the  things  to  get  to  bed,  and  would  go  to 
sleep  in  an  old  steel  fender,  with  his  head  on  a  brass  coal- 
scuttle for  a  pillow. 

Jim  Marshall  was  a  broker — that  is  to  say,  he  went  all 
about  the  neighbourhood  to  sales  and  bought  things  for 
gentlemen,  and  sometimes  for  himself,  All  round  our 
village  there  are  old-fashioned  houses  and  farms  full  of  old- 
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fashioned  furniture  and  china,  and  things  of  that  sort,  that 
nowadays  arc  very  much  run  after,  and  fetch  a  good  price. 
Old  Jim  knew  everybody's  business  and  what  everybody 
had  got,  because  he  used  to  do  their  business  for  them. 
These  people,  if  they  wanted  anything,  would  tell  Jim  to 
look  out  for  it  for  them,  and  if  they  wanted  to  sell  any- 
thing they  always  sent  for  Jim,  and  he  would  find  a 
purchaser  for  them  on  the  quiet. 

The  neighbourhood  round  our  place  is  full  of  people  who 
have  gone  down  since  railways  came  in,  because  we  are 
too  near  to  London,  and  London  has  taken  all  the  local 
trade.  A  lot  of  people  lived  and  kept  up  appearances  on 
what  their  fathers  made  before  them — business  people  I 
mean — and  when  that  was  gone  they  had  to  give  up  their 
style  and  go  into  smaller  houses,  which,  of  course,  they 
moved  away  to  do,  nobody  who  has  been  grand  and  looked 
up  to  for  years  in  a  place  caring  to  look  small  there. 

This  gradual  decay  of  the  neighbourhood  (not  where  we 
live — the  railway  has  made  us — but  little  towns  and  places 
round  about)  was  a  good  thing  for  Jim,  as  there  were  lots 
of  good  old  houses  selling  off  their  furniture  and  things, 
and  he  had  lots  of  customers  in  London  who  wanted 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton  and  Adam's  furniture,  and  old 
books,  and  old  clocks,  and  old  china,  and  old  silver  orna- 
ments ;  and  these  houses  being  in  the  country,  there  weren't 
many  brokers  at  the  sales,  so  Jim  was  able  to  pick  up 
plenty  of  bargains  for  his  customers,  and  make  a  good 
thing  for  him&elf  as  well. 

Plenty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  our  house, 
and  got  to  know  of  Marshall  being  always  at  sales,  would 
give  him  their  address,  and  tell  him  always  to  send  them 
a  catalogue,  if  there  was  anything  good  going.  Mr.  Saxon, 
the  author,  I  know,  got  a  bookcase  through  Jim,  a  real  old 
Chippendale  for  eleven  pounds  that  was  worth  sixty  pounds 
if  it  was  worth  a  penny,  and  we  have  some  fine  old- 
fashioned  things  at  the  "  Stretford  Arms "  that,  Jim 
Marshall  got  us  at  sales. 

You  had  only  to  say  to  Jim  Marshall  that  you  wanted  a 
thing,  and  he  would  never  rest  till  he  got  it  for  you.  He 
would  go  into  the  grandest  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  ask  to  see  the  gentleman,  and  say,  "  I  say,  sir,  what 
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will  you  take  for  your  sideboard  ?  I've  a  customer  that 
wants  one." 

"  Hang  your  impudence,  Marshall ! "  the  gentleman 
would  say.     "  Do  you  think  I  keep  a  furniture  shop  ? " 

"No  oifence,  sir,"  Jim  would  say.  "Only  remember, 
when  you  do  want  to  part  with  it,  I'm  in  the  market." 
That  was  how  he  would  begin.  Presently  he  would  call 
on  the  gentleman  again,  and  say  he  knew  of  a  magnificent 
sideboard,  two  hundred  years  old,  in  an  old  farmhouse, 
that  could  be  got  cheap.  And  he  would  go  on  about  it  until, 
perhaps,  he  would  work  the  gentleman  up  to  buy  the  other 
sideboard  and  let  him  have  the  one  he  had  a  customer  for, 
and  he  would  make  a  nice  thing  out  of  the  two  bargains 
for  himself. 

He  was  very  clever  at  it,  because  he  knew  the  fancies 
of  different  people,  and  how  to  work  on  them.  But  the 
most  impudent  thing  he  ever  did  was  with  an  old  lady, 
who  had  a  lovely  pair  of  chestnut  horses.  A  gentleman 
who  was  staying  at  our  hotel  one  day  saw  them  go  by,  and 
he  said,  "  By  Jove,  that's  a  fine  pair  of  horses  !- — that's 
just  the  pair  I  want/' 

Jim  Marshall  was  standing  by  at  the  time,  and  he  said, 
"  I'll  try  and  get  'em  for  ycu."  And  he  shouted,  and  waved 
his  stick,  and  yelled  at  the  coachman,  who  thought  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  pulled  up. 

Jim  hobbled  off  till  he  came  to  the  carriage,  then  raised  his 
hat  to  the  old  lady,  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
but  if  you  want  to  sell  your  horses,  I've  a  customer  for 
them." 

"What!"  shrieked  the  old  lady.  And  she  shouted  to 
the  coachman  to  drive  on,  and  pulled  the  window  up  with 
a  bang. 

Jim  came  back,  not  looking  a  bit  ashamed  of  himself; 
and  he  said,  "  I've  broken  the  ice.  Now,  sir,  how  much 
am  I  to  go  to  for  them  horses  ?  " 

"  The  idea ! "  I  said,  for  I  had  seen  and  heard  every- 
thing ;    "  as  if  old  Mrs. would  be  likely   to   part 

with  them !  I  do  believe  Jim  you'd  go  up  to  a  clergy- 
man in  church,  and  ask  him  what  he'd  take  for  his 
surplice ! " 

Jim  smiled  at  that.     It  flattered  his  vanity,  because 
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nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  being  made  out  a  smart 
fellow  before  London  gentlemen. 

"  I'll  have  them  horses,  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  said,  "  if  the 
gentleman'll  go  to  a  price.1' 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I'm  not  in  a  hurry.  I've 
got  a  very  good  pair  now;  but  if  they  could  be  go:  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  I  wouldn't  mind." 

"  Is  that  an  order  ?  "  said  Jim. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I'll  give  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds." 

"  You'll  get  a  bargain  if  you  get  them  at  that,"  said 
Jim,  "  for  I  know  from  the  coachman  as  the  lady  paid  over 
two  hundred  pounds  for  'em,  and  they  weren't  dear  at  that. 
But  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

The  gentleman  got  those  horses  through  Jim,  and  he 
got  them  for  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  And  it 
was  only  through  a  third  party  letting  out  the  secret  that 
I  heard  afterwards  how  it  was  done,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  because  it  was  told  me  in  confidence ;  but  I  may  say 
the  old  lady's  coachman  was  always  being  treated  by  Jim 
in  a  very  generous  manner.  And  soon  after  that,  one  of  the 
horses  took  to  showing  temper  in  a  way  he  had  never  done 
before,  and  the  coachman  told  the  old  lady  that  sometimes 
after  a  certain  age  horses  that  had  been  very  quiet  de- 
veloped a  vice. 

Jim  Marshall  had  a  great  "  pal,"  as  he  called  him,  in 
our  local  veterinary  surgeon — rather  a  fast  young  fellow, 
who  was  the  great  sporting  authority,  and  was  supposed 
to  know  more  about  horses  and  dogs  than  anybody  in  the 
county.  I  believe  he  was  very  clever — he  certainly  did  won- 
ders for  our  pony  when  it  was  ill — but  he  was  too  fond  of 
betting,  and  going  to  London  for  a  day  or  two,  and  coming 
back  looking  very  seedy,  so  that  he  was  generally  hard  up. 
Soon  after  the  old  lady's  horses  had  changed  their  ways 
so  suddenly,  the  veterinary  and  old  Jim  were  standing 
outside  our  house,  when  they  saw  old  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
old  lady's  gardener,  who  had  been  with  her  for  thirty 
years,  come  in.  He  was  coming  to  see  me  about  some 
fruit,  which  we  wanted  to  buy  of  him  for  preserving,  and 
about  supplying  us  with  vegetables  from  the  kitchen 
garden. 
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Mr.  Jenkins  was,  of  course,  asked  into  our  parlour,  and 
•while  he  was  there,  in  walks  the  veterinary,  and  they 
began  to  talk,  till  the  conversation  got  on  the  horses. 
"  Ah  !  "  said  the  veterinary,  "  they're  a  nice  pair,  but  they 
aren't  quite  the  sort  for  your  lady.  I  watched  the  mare 
go  by  the  other  day,  and  there  was  something  about  her 
I  didn't  like.  I  dare  say  she's  all  right  in  double  harness, 
but  I  wouldn't  care  to  drive  her  myself  in  single." 

Then  he  began  to  tell  stories  about  carriage  accidents 
and  runaway  horses,  till  Mr.  Jenkins  turned  quite  pale, 
and  said  he  should  never  know  another  minute's  peace 
while  his  mistress  was  out  with  "  them  animals." 

He  went  back,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  told  the  lady 
all  he  had  heard,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  And  the  old 
lady  was  made  quite  nervous,  and  sent  for  the  coachman, 
and  the  coachman  said  of  course  it  wasn't  his  place  to  say 
anything;  but,  if  he  was  asked  his  honest  opinion,  he 
couldn't  say  that  he  always  felt  quite  safe  with  the  horses 
himself.  However,  he  should  always  be  careful  and  do 
his  best  to  prevent  an  accident. 

A  week  after  that,  Jim  Marshall  got  the  horses  for  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  old  lady  sent  to  him  to  come  and 
take  them,  and  he  found  her  a  nice  quiet  pair,  that  some- 
body else  wanted  to  sell.  I  expect  he  did  very  well  out 
of  the  transaction,  and  so  did  the  old  lady's  coachman. 

This  will  .show  you  what  sort  of  a  man  Jim  Marshall  was, 
and  how  useful  he  could  be  to  anybody  who  wanted  any- 
thing. He  got  us  our  billiard-table,  and  it  was  in  this 
way.  Harry  was  saying  one  night  that,  as  soon  as  he 
could  afford  it,  he  would  have  a  billiard-room ;  but  he 
couldn't  yet,  as  the  table  would  cost  such  a  lot  of  money, 
if  it  was  by  a  good  maker. 

"  Xonsense  ! "  said  Marshall ;  "  do  you  want  a  good 
billiard-table?" 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  "  I  do  want  one,  but  I  can't 
afford " 

"  It  isn't  a  question  of  affording.  If  I  can  get  you  one 
as  good  as  new,  with  all  the  fittings  complete — balls,  cues, 
and  everything — will  you  go  to  fifty  pounds  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Harry. 

"  Then  get  your  billiard-room  ready." 
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Harry  knew  Marshall  would  keep  his  word.  So  we 
raade  a  room  at  the  baok,  with  a  little  alteration,  into  a 
billiard-room.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  Marshall  said, 
"  All  right.  The  table  is  coming  down  from  London  to- 
morrow." 

And  it  did  come,  and  a  beautiful  table  it  was,  and  as 
good  as  new.  Harry  said  it  couldn't  have  been  played  on 
many  times,  and  must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money  when  it 
was  new.  Marshall,  it  seems,  knew  of  a  young  gentleman 
in  London,  who  had  come  into  some  money,  and  fitted  up  a 
billiard-room  in  his  house,  and  then  taken  a  fit  into  his 
head  to  travel.  And  when  he  came  back  he  didn't  want  to 
live  in  a  house  any  more,  but  was  going  to  have  chambers, 
and  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  his  things.  How  Mar- 
shall did  it,  I  don't  know ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  got  our 
table  and  everything  complete  for  fifty  pounds. 

Having  a  billiard-table  was  very  nice  for  some  things. 
Gentlemen  who  stayed  at  the  hotel — artists,  and  such  like 
— found  it  a  great  comfort  on  wet  days  and  long  evenings, 
and  several  of  the  young  gentlemen  from  the  houses  round 
about  would  come  in,  and  get  up  a  game  at  pool,  and  it 
certainly  did  the  house  good  in  that  way,  though  it 
brought  one  or  two  customers  that  I  didn't  care  about  at 
all — young  fellows  who  were  too  clever  by  half,  as  Harry 
said,  and  who  came  to  make  money  at  the  game,  and  I 
don't  think  were  very  particular  how  they  made  it. 

Harry  said,  when  we  put  the  table  up,  that  we  should 
have  to  be  careful,  and  keep  the  place  select,  as,  if  a 
billiard-room  wasn't  well  looked  after,  it  soon  got  to  be  a 
meeting-place  for  the  wrong  class  of  customers. 

When  the  table  was  first  put  up,  Mr.  Wilkins  and 
Graves,  the  farrier,  and  one  or  two  more  of  that  sort, 
thought  it  was  being  put  up  for  them. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  he  thought  it  was  a  better  game  than 
bagatelle,  and  he  should  have  to  practise,  and  then  he 
would  soon  give  Harry  a  beating. 

Harry  said,  "  You  can  practise  as  much  as  you  like, 
A\  ilkins ;  but  it'll  be  sixpence  a  game  if  you  play  anybody, 
two  shillings  an  hour  if  you  practise,  and  a  guinea  if  you 
cut  the  cloth." 

You  should  have  seen  Wilkins's  face  at  that  I 
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'•Two  shillings  an  hour!"  he  said;  "I  thought  you 
were  putting  it  up  for  the  good  of  the  house." 

A  nice  idea,  wasn't  it,  that  we  had  gone  to  the  expense 
of  a  billiard-room  and  a  table,  and  were  going  to  engage 
a  boy  to  mark,  and  all  for  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Wilkins 
and  his  friends  !  That  is  the  worst  of  old  customers.  They 
don't  advance  with  the  business,  and  they  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  to  have  their  own  way  in  everything. 

The  day  after  the  table  was  up  Harry  asked  Mr.  Wilkins 
to  come  and  look  at  it.  The  balls  were  put  on  .the  table, 
Harry  having  been  knocking  them  about  to  try  the 
cushions. 

Of  course,  Wilkins  must  take  up  a  cue,  and  show  how 
clever  he  was.  "  See  me  put  the  white  in  the  pocket  off 
the  red,"  he  said.  He  hit  the  white  ball  so  hard,  that  it 
jumped  off  the  cushion  and  went  smash  through  the 
window. 

"  Wilkins,  old  man,"  said  Harry,  "  I  think  you'd  better 
practice  billiards  out  on  the  common.  This  place  isn't  big 
enough  for  you." 

I  shall  always  remember  our  opening  the  billiard-room, 
from  the  young  fellow  who  came  to  us  to  be  our  first 
marker. 

We  were  going  to  have  a  boy — one  who  could  fill  up 
his  time  about  the  house — at  first ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  first  billiard-marker,  though  he  didn't  stay  long, 
was  a  young  fellow  named  Bright — "  Charley  Bright," 
everybody  about  the  place  called  him. 

Poor  Charley  !  His  was  a  sad  story.  When  we  first 
knew  him,  he  was  living  in  one  room  over  Mrs.  Megwith's 
shop.  Mrs.  Megwith  has  a  little  drapery  and  stationery 
shop,  and  sells  nearly  everything.  He  was  quite  the 
gentleman.  You  could  tell  that  by  the  way  he  spoke,  and 
by  his  clothes,  which,  though  they  were  shabby,  were  well 
cut  and  well  made,  and  you  could  see  that  he  had  once 
been  what  is  called  a  "  swell." 

He  was  very  tall  and  very  good-looking.  He  had  dark, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  always  a  high  colour,  and  very  pretty 
curly,  dark  hair.  But,  oh,  he  was  so  dreadfully  thin ! 
One  day  I  said  to  Mrs.  Megwith,  "  How  thin  your  young 
man  lodger  is  !  "     "  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  and  it  isn't  to  be 
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wondered  at.     I  don't  believe  he  has  anything  to  eat  of  a 
day  but  a  few  slices  of  bread  and  butter." 
"  Is  he  so  very  poor  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Poor  !  He  owes  me  eight  weeks'  rent,  and  I  know 
that  he's  pawned  everything  except  what  he  stands  upright 
in.  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  turn  him  out,  he's  such 
a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  a  perfect  gentleman ;  but  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  the  rent  of  the  room  much  longer.  He's 
welcome  to  the  tea  and  bread-and-butter;  but  the  five 
shillings  a  week  rent  means  something  to  a  strus-glino: 
widow  woman  with  a  family." 

How  we  got  to  know  Charley  Bright  was  through  one 
or  two  of  the  young  gentlemen  bringing  him,  now  and  then, 
to  have  a  drink.  They  had  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
he  knew  a  lot  about  racing,  and  was  a  capital  talker,  and 
so  they  used  to  talk  to  him.  I  noticed  once  or  twice  when 
they  stood  him  a  drink  he  would  ask  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  say,  "  Just  give  me  a  biscuit  with  it,  please."  A 
biscuit,  poor  fellow  ! — it  was  a  leg  of  mutton  with  it  that 
he  wanted — but  nobody  knew  how  terribly  poor  he  was. 

On  the  day  after  our  billiard-room  was  opened  Charley 
Bright  came  in  by  himself.  Harry  had  gone  up  to  London, 
to  see  about  some  business.  "  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  said,  almost 
blushing;  "I  hear  you  want  a  billiard-marker.  I  wish 
you'd  try  me." 

"  What !  "  I  said,  "  you  a  billiard-marker  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  can  play  a  very  good  game,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  what  I  did  tbat  I  could  do.  I  don't  want  much. 
My  meals  in  the  house  and  a  few  shillings  a  week— just 
enough  to  pay  my  rent  over  the  road." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  want  a  marker ;  but,  of 
course,  there  will  be  money  to  take  and  one  thing  and 
the  other,  and  we  shall  want  a  reference.  Can  you  give 
us  a  reference  ?  " 

His  face  fell  at  that.  "  I — I — can't  refer  to  my  people," 
he  said,  "  I  shouldn't  like  them  to  know  what  I  was  doing." 

T  saw  a  little  tear  come  into  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  and, 
knowing  what  I  did,  that  nearly  set  me  off.  So  I  said, 
"  Won't  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  ? "  And  I  poured  out  a 
big  glass  of  port,  and  I  put  the  bread  and  cheese  before 
him  on  the  bar. 
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It  was  the  only  way  I  could  do  it. 

Ho  knew  what  I  meant,  and  the  tears  trickled  right 
down  his  nose.  "  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
so  husky  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

It  upset  me  so  terribly  that  I  had  to  go  into  the  parlour, 
so  that  he  shouldn't  see  me  cry.  I  am  an  awful  goose  in 
that  way — anything  that  is  pathetic  or  miserable  brings  a 
gulp  into  my  throat  and  the  tears  into  my  eyes  in  a  minute. 

I  left  him  alone  with  the  bread  and  cheese  for  a  good 
ten  minutes,  and  then  I  went  back.  He  was  evidently  all 
the  better  for  the  meal,  for  he  had  got  back  the  old  spirits 
and  began  to  smile  and  chatter  away  quite  pleasantly. 

"  I'll  speak  to  my  husband  when  he  comes  back,  Mr. 
Bright,"  I  said.  ;'  I'm  sure,  if  he  can,  he  will  let  you  have 
the  place." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  said  ;  and  then  he  told 
me  his  story.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  the  son  of  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  with  a  large  family — gentlefolks,  but 
not  very  well  off.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  went  into  an 
office  in  the  City,  and  after  a  time,  being  quick  at  figures 
and  clever,  he  got  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Un- 
fortunately, he  spent  his  evenings  in  a  billiard-room  at 
the  West-end,  where  there  were  a  very  fast  set  of  men, 
and  among  them  a  lot  of  betting  men.  Charley  Bright 
took  to  betting,  but  only  in  small  sums,  and  he  used  to 
play  billiards  for  money;  and  what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  and  stopping  out  late  at  night,  he  got  to  neglect 
his  business,  to  be  late  in  the  morning,  and  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  what  ruined  him  was  winning  a  thousand  pounds. 
There  was  a  horse  running  for  the  Derby  that  had  been  a 
favourite  at  one  time  and  had  gone  back  to  fifty  to  one,  I 
think,  or  something  like  that.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bright, 
Avho  had  won  twenty  pounds  over  a  race,  put  it  all  on  this 
horse  at  one  thousand  pounds  to  twenty  pounds.  This 
was  long  before  the  race  was  run,  and  after  a  time  every- 
body thought  this  horse  had  gone  wrong,  and  Bright 
thought  he  had  lost  his  money. 

He  had  settled  down  again  to  business,  and  was  getting 
more  careful  and  not  going  to  the  billiard-room  so  much, 
when  Derby  Day  came  and  the  horse  won ! 
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That  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 

He  had  a  thousand  pounds. 

He  was  ahvays  very  excitable,  he  told  me,  and  the 
good  luck  drove  him  nearly  mad  with  joy. 

He  Avas  going  to  take  to  the  turf,  and  make  a  fortune  in 
backing  horses. 

Xo  more  drudgery  in  the  City,  no  more  gloomy  offices. 
He  would  be  out  all  day  long  in  the  country,  watching  the 
horses  run,  and  pocketing  handfuls  of  sovereigns  over  the 
winners. 

He  resigned  his  situation  in  the  City,  he  left  his  home 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  "West-end,  dressed  himself  up  as 
a  great  racing  swell,  and  for  about  six  months  lived  his 
lite  at  exprct-s  railway  speed. 

His  eyes  quite  flashed,  and  his  cheeks  glowed,  as  he  told 
of  those  days.  It  was  one  wild  round  of  pleasure,  it 
carried  the  poor  lad  aAvay  body  and  soul — and  then  the 
end  came. 

Good  fortune  followed  him  at  first ;  then  came  a  change, 
and  his  "  luck  was  dead  out,"  as  he  put  it. 

Presently  he  had  lost  all  his  money  backing  horses,  and 
got  into  debt,  and  had  to  part  with  his  things.  His  people 
would  not  help  him.  His  father  was  very  severe,  and 
never  forgave  him  for  throwing  up  his  situation,  and  the 
young  fellow  was  proud,  and  so  he  kept  his  poverty  to 
himself  as  much  as  he  could. 

Some  of  the  fellows  he  had  known  when  he  was  well 
off  were  kind  to  him  in  his  misfortune  for  a  bit;  but  as 
he  got  seedier  and  seedier  they  dropped  away  from  him. 
And  at  last  he  was  so  ashamed  of  the  dreadful  position 
he  had  got  in,  that  he  didn't  care  to  go  anywhere  where 
people  who  had  known  him  in  his  swell  days  were  likely 
to  be. 

There  was  a  billiard-room  he  used  to  go  to  for  a  long 
time,  where  he  had  first  met  the  company  that  had  been 
his  ruin  ;  but,  though  he  had  spent  plenty  of  money  there 
once,  the  landlord  came  to  him  one  day  and  said,  "  Look 
here,  Bright,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings  ;  but  a  lot 
of  the  gentlemen  that  come  here  don't  like  to  see  you 
always  hanging  about  the  room.  It  annoys  them.  I'll 
give  you  a  sovereign  to  stop  away." 
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The  landlord  meant  it  kindly,  perhaps  ;  but  the  young 
fellow  told  me  that  it  hurt  him  dreadfully.  Of  course  it 
wasn't  nice  for  these  people  to  see  a  seedy  fellow,  who  had 
lost  all  his  money  through  their  bad  example,  hanging 
about  the  place.  He  didn't  take  the  sovereign,  but  he 
never  went  near  the  place  again,  and  the  people  who 
knew  him  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 

He  came  down  to  our  village  and  took  a  room,  and  tried 
to  make  a  little  money  in  a  very  curious  way.  He  still 
thought  that  he  was  a  good  judge  of  racing,  and  knew  a 
good  deal  about  the  turf.  So,  being  desperate,  he  hit  on 
a  scheme. 

He  put  an  advertisement  in  a  sporting  paper,  and  called 
himself  by  a  false  name,  and  said  that  he  was  in  a  great 
stable  secret,  and  for  thirteen  stamps  he  would  send,  the 
absolute  winner  of  a  certain  race.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  the  letters  sent  to  the  post  office,  and  he  got  over 
sixty  answers,  with  thirteen  stamps  in  them,  and  he  sent 
in  reply  the  name  of  the  horse  he  thought  was  sure  to 
win.  Unfortunately,  the  very  day  after  he  had  sent  his 
horse  off  it  was  scratched,  which  he  told  me  meant  being- 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  runners,  so  that  while  his 
customers  were  reading  his  letter,  which  gave  them  the 
certain  winner,  they  would  see  in  the  paper  that  the  horse 
would  not  even  run. 

He  said  that  settled  him  for  giving  tips  from  that 
address,  and  he  didn't  know  where  else  to  go,  for  he  had 
paid  his  landlady  nearly  all  his  money,  and  bought  a  pair 
of  boots,  which  he  wanted  badly,  and  so  he  hadn't  even 
the  money  to  pay  his  railway  fare  anywhere  else,  and  he 
didn't  know  whatever  he  should  do,  for  he  was  now 
absolutely  starving. 

"  Why  don't  you  write  to  your  father?  "  I  said.  "  Surely 
he  wouldn't  let  you  starve." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  starve ;  but  I  won't  ask  him  for 
help  again,  after  what  he  said  to  me.  I  will  go  back  home 
-when  I  am  earning  my  own  living  and  am  independent, 
and  not  before." 

When  Harry  came  back,  I  tolfl  him  about  Charley 
Bright,  and  Harry  was  as  sorry  as  I  was.  He  said  that 
it  was  a  very  sad  tale,  and  no  doubt  the  young  fellow  had 
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had  a  lesson,  and  if  ho  could  give  lam  a  helping  hand  he 
would. 

So  it  was  settled  that  Charley  Bright  was  to  come  and 
be  our  first  billiard-marker.  We  couldn't  afford  to  give 
him  much  salary,  of  course,  because  really  it  was  more  for 
the  convenience  of  the  gentlemen  staying  in  the  house  and 
visitors  than  anything,  and  we  couldn't  hope  to  do  very 
much  at  first.  But  lie  was  quite  satisfied,  and,  I  think, 
what  he  looked  forward  to  were  the  regular  meals.  You 
may  be  sure  that  when  I  sent  up  his  dinner,  I  cut  him  as 
much  meat  as  I  could  put  on  his  plate,  and  I  let  him 
know  if  he  wanted  any  more  he  was  to  send  down  for  it. 

I  don't  think  I  had  enjoyed  my  own  dinner  so  much  for 
many  a  long  day,  as  I  did  the  day  that  I  knew  that  poor 
fellow  was  enjoying  his  upstairs.  Oh,  he  was  so  dread- 
fully thin  and  delicate-looking !  He  wore  a  light  grey 
overcoat — a  relic  of  his  old  racing  days,  he  said — and  it 
hung  on  him  like  a  sack.  He  had  no  undercoat  on ;  he 
had  parted  with  that  weeks  before,  he  told  me. 

After  he  had  been  with  us  a  week  he  was  quite  a 
changed  man.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  place, 
always  merry,  and  always  in  high  spirits.  The  customers 
liked  him  very  much,  and  he  really  brought  a  lot  of 
custom  to  the  room,  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  from 
the  houses  round  about  coming  to  see  him,  and  liking  to 
talk  to  him,  and  hear  his  stories  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
done. 

Afterhe  had  been  with  us  a  fortnight  he  told  us  he  was 
doing  very  well,  as  most  of  the  gentlemen  gave  him  some- 
thing for  himself.  He  said  it  made  him  feel  queer  at  first 
to  take  a  tip,  like  a  servant,  but  after  all  he  would  be  able 
to  pay  his  landlady  what  he  owed  her,  and  so  that  helped 
him  to  swallow  his  pride. 

We  all  got  to  like  him  very  much  indeed.  He  said 
Harry  and  I  were  as  good  as  a  brother  and  sister  to  him — 
better  than  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  had  been — and  he 
was  so  grateful  to  us,  there  was  nothing  he  would  not 
have  done  to  show  it. 

Of  course,  that  Graves,  the  farrier,  had  something  to  say 
about  it,  in  his  nasty  vulgar  way.  One  day  we  were  talk- 
ing about  Charley,  and  Graves  said  to  Harry,  "  Yes,  he's 
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a  handsome  young  fellow.  If  he'd  a  lame  leg  and  a  squint 
eye  and  red  hair,  I  don't  suppose  the  missus  would  have 
taken  him  up  so  kindly."  Harry  gave  Graves  a  look  and 
curled  his  lip.  "  Graves,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you  don't 
mean  to  be  objectionable,  but  shoeing  horses  is  more  in 
your  line  than  people's  feelings.  Talk  about  what  you 
understand ! " 

Mr.  Wilkins  had  something  to  say  too,  only  he  wasn't 
as  coarse  as  Graves.  There  is  a  little  more  refinement 
about  a  parish  clerk  than  there  is  about  a  farrier.  Mr. 
Wilkins  only  said  that,  of  course,  we  knew  our  own 
business  best;  but  he  didn't  think  a  broken  down  betting- 
man  was  the  nicest  kind  of  person  to  keep  on  a  well- 
conducted  establishment. 

I  said,  "  Mr.  Wilkins,  when  you  have  an  hotel,  you  can 
manage  it  yourself  and  choose  your  own  people ;  while  the 
'  Stretford  Arms '  is  ours,  we'll  do  the  same  thing." 

Charley — Mr.  Bright  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  him  now — 
stayed  with  us  for  two  months,  and  then  one  day  he  came 
to  me,  and  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Beckett,  I  hope  you  won't  think 
me  ungrateful,  but  I'm  going  to  leave  you." 

Of  course  I  said  I  was  very  sorry,  and  I  asked  him  why. 

Then  he  told  me  that  a  young  fellow  who  had  known 

him  in  his  good  days  had  gone  into  business  for  himself, 

and  had  offered  him  a  situation  as  clerk  in  his  office  if  he 

would  come. 

Of  course  I  saw  that  was  a  more  suitable  situation  for  a 
young  man  of  his  position,  and  I  said  so.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  left  us,  and  there  wasn't  a  soul  but  was 
sorry  when  he  left ;  our  housemaid,  silly  girl ! — who,  I 
do  believe,  had  fallen  in  love  with  him — crying  her  eyes 
out. 

I  heard  about  him  several  times  after  that,  because  he 
wrote  to  Harry,  and  said  he  was  doing  well,  and  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  father  again.  And  some  weeks  afterwards  he 
came  down  to  see  us,  and  his  handsome  face  was  hand- 
somer than  ever.  He  was  beautifully  dressed,  and  looked 
what  he  was — a  gentleman  to  the  backbone. 

He  stayed  and  had  tea  with  us,  and  told  us  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  his  friend's  sister,  and  they  were  going 
to  be  married,  and  he  was  to  be  taken  into  partnership. 
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Something  like  a  friend  that,  was  it  not? 

He  told  us  that  he  was  in  business  in  the  Baltic. 

"  Why,"  said  Harry,  "  that's  in  Eussia !  " 

But  lie  explained  it  was  the  Baltic — an  exchange  or 
something  of  the  sort — in  London,  where  business  is  done 
in  grain,  I  think,  and  tallow,  that  comes  from  Eussia.  At 
any  rate,  ho  was  doing  very  well,  and  since  then  I  have 
seen  his  marriage  in  the  paper. 

Some  day  he  has  promised  to  bring  his  young  wife  down 
with  him  to  stay  at  our  hotel. 

I  am  sure  that  we  shall  make  them  heartily  welcome, 
and  take  care  not  to  mention  before  her  about  his  once 
having  been  our  billiard-marker. 

After  he  left,  we  had  to  look  out  for  another  marker,  and 
we  engaged  a  lad  about  fifteen.  He  was  a  wonderful  player ; 
but  of  all  the  forward,  artful  young  demons  that  over- 
lived, I  know  there  never  was  his  equal.  He  was  that 
crafty,  you'd  have  thought  he  was  fifty  instead  of  fifteen. 
Talk  about  old  heads  on  young  shoulders  !     I'll  just  give 

you  a  specimen  of  what  he  could  be  up  to.     One  day 

***** 

0,  baby,  whatever  have  you  been  doing?  Nurse,  look 
at  the  child's  face !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Been  at  the 
coal-scuttle  !  Why,  I  declare  he's  sucking  a  piece  of  coal 
now !  O,  oo  dirty,  dirty  boy — and  oo  nice  tlene  pinny 
only  just  put  on  !  Go  and  wash  him,  nurse,  for  goodness' 
sake,  before  his  father  sees  him,  or  I  sha'n't  hear  the  last 
•of  it  for  a  week. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

TEE  SILENT  FOOL. 

One  of  the  things  that  used  to  make  me  the  most  nervous 
when  we  first  took  to  hotel- keeping  was  not  knowing  what 
sort  of  people  you'd  got  sleeping  under  your  roof.  Any- 
body that's  got  a  portmanteau  can  come  and  stay  at  an 
hotel  or  an  inn,  and  how  are  you  to  know  who  and  what 
they  are  ?  They  may  be  murderers,  hiding  from  justice  ; 
they  may  be  thieves  or  burglars ;  and  they  may  be  very 
respectable  people;  but,  unless  they're  old  customers,  you 
must  take  them  on  trust.  It's  not  a  bit  of  good  saying 
you  can  judge  by  appearances,  because  you  can't.  The 
most  gentlemanly  and  good-natured-looking  man  that  ever 
stopped  at  our  house  gave  us  a  cheque  for  his  bill,  and  the 
cheque  was  never  paid,  and  turned  out  to  be  one  he'd 
helped  himself  to  out  of  somebody  else's  cheque-book ;  and, 
worse  than  that,  when  he  left  he  took  a  good  deal  more 
away  in  his  portmanteau  than  he  brought  with  him,  and 
one  thing  was  a  beautiful  new  suit  belonging  to  a  young 
gentleman  staying  in  the  house,  which  we  had  to  make 
good.  It  worried  me  terribly  when  we  found  out  that 
we'd  had  a  regular  hotel  thief  stopping  with  us,  I  can  tell 
you  ;  and,  after  we  found  it  out,  I  was  all  of  a  tremble  for 
days,  expecting  every  minute  something  more  to  be  found 
missing. 

Fortunately,  the  suit,  and  a  scarf-pin  of  Harry's,  and  a 
silver-mounted  walking-stick  were  all  he  went  off  with,  so 
far  as  we  ever  discovered.  Perhaps  he  didn't  have  a  chance 
of  getting  anything  else,  and  was  satisfied  with  what  he 
did  get,  and  letting  us  in  for  £7  15s.     He  wanted  to  draw 
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the  cheque  for  ten  pounds  and  have  the  change,  I 
remember ;  but  I  said  "  No  "  to  that,  and  very  glad  I  was 
afterwards  that  I  did.  It  was  a  lesson  to  us,  not  getting 
the  cheque  paid.  And  after  that  we  had  a  notice  printed 
across  all  our  billheads,  "  No  cheques  taken,"  like  most 
hotel-keepers  do  now.  Some  of  them  have  a  very  nice 
collection  of  unpaid  cheques,  which  they  keep  as  curiosities. 

Having  been  "  done,"  as  Harry  calls  it,  once  or  twice, 
made  us  more  careful,  and  so  young  fellows  without  much 
luggage  that  we  didn't  know  anything  about,  when  they 
began  to  live  extravagantly,  having  champagne,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  staving  for  more  than  a  day,  we 
generally  kept  an  eye  on. 

When  they  were  out,  we  used  to  go  up  to  their  rooms 
and  just  have  a  look  round  and  see  if  they'd  got  much 
clothes  with  them,  because  the  portmanteau  is  nothing  to 
go  by.    It  may  be  stuffed  full  of  old  books  and  newspapers. 

It  was  just  while  we  were  extra  suspicious  through 
having  been  swindled  and  robbed  by  the  man  I've  just 
told  you  about,  that  two  gentlemen  with  two  small 
portmanteaus  came  in  one  evening  by  the  last  train,  and 
wanted  two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room. 

They  were  about  thirty-five  years  old,  I  should  say,  by 
the  look  of  them.  One  was  tall  and  thin,  and  the  other 
was  short  and  stout.  They  certainly  looked  respectable, 
and  were  well  dressed ;  but  they  talked  in  rather  a  curious 
way  to  each  other,  using  words  that  neither  Harry  nor  I 
could  understand,  and  that  made  us  a  little  suspicious, 
and  so  we  kept  a  sort  of  watch  on  them,  and  kept  our  ears 
open,  too,  as,  of  course,  we  had  a  right  to  do,  seeing  we 
had  not  only  the  reputation  of  the  house  to  look  after,  but 
also  the  comfort  and  the  property  of  the  other  customers. 

I  showed  them  their  bedrooms,  and,  as  it  was  late,  I 
said,  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  won't  want  a  fire  lighted 
in  the  sitting-room  this  evening  ?  " 

What  made  me  say  that  was,  it  was  past  eleven,  and,  of 
course,  I  expected  they  would  take  their  candles  and  go 
to  bed. 

The  tall  one  said,  "  Oh  yes,  we  do;  we're  rather  late 
birds." 

"  That's  a  nice  thing,"  I  said  to  myself.    "  They'll  want 
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the  gas  on  half  the  night,  and  somebody  will  have  to  sit  up 
and  turn  it  off." 

However,  I  said  nothing  to  them,  but  rang  the  bell,  and 
had  the  fire  lighted,  and  the  gas  lighted,  and  their  port- 
manteaus carried  upstairs. 

They  both  pulled  their  chairs  up  to  the  fire,  and  the 
short  gentleman  lit  a  pipe. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  smoke  ? "  he  said  to  the  tall 
gentleman. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  tall  gentleman ;  "  a  cigar  always 
makes  me  queer."  Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  Have 
you  got  any  very  mild  cigars  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said  ;  "  I  think  so.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  want  ? " 

"  What  shall  I  have  ?  "  said  the  stout  gentleman.  "  Can 
I  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  we 
were  just  on  closing  up  everything,  and  the  fire  was  out 
in  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  sir,"  I  said;  "if  you  particularly  wish  it — 
but " 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble,"  he  said.  "  Of  course,  we're  in  the 
country.     I  forgot.     Bring  me  a  whiskey-and-seltzer." 

"Yes,  sir;  and  what  will  you  have,  sir?"  I  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  long  gentleman. 

The  long  gentleman,  if  he  was  a  minute  making  up  his 
mind  he  was  ten.  First  he  thought  he'd  have  whiskey,  and 
then  he  said  whiskey  made  him  bilious ;  then  he  thought 
he'd  have  a  brandy- and-soda;  and  then  he  thought  he'd 
have  a  plain  lemonade. 

"  You  couldn't  make  my  friend  a  basin  of  gruel,  could 
you  ?  "  said  the  stout  gentleman  ;  "  he's  very  delicate." 

Of  course  I  took  him  seriously,  so  I  said,  "  Well,  sir,  the 
cook's  gone  to  bed  ;  but " 

"  Oh,  don't  pay  any  attention  to  what  he  says,"  says  the 
tall  gentleman;  "he's  a  lunatic.  Bring  me — let's  see  — 
lemonade's  such  cold  stuff  this  weather — I  think  I'll  have 
a  port-wine  negus." 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  order  and  get  out  of  the  room, 
for  I  thought  they  were  going  to  keep  me  there  half  an 
hour. 
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"When  I  got  downstairs,  I  said  to  Harry,  "  I  can't  make 
those  two  men  out  quite,  and  I'm  not  sure  I  like  them." 

"  Oh,"  said  Harry,  "  I  dare  say  they're  all  right.  I'll 
take  their  measure  to-morrow." 

I  took  up  the  cigar,  and  the  whiskey-and-seltzer,  and  the 
port-wine  negus,  and  put  them  down,  and  was  just  saying 
good  night  when  the  tall  gentleman  called  me  back. 

'•  You've  put  nutmeg  in  this  wine  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it's  usual  to  put  nutmeg  in  negus." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  take  nutmeg — it  makes  me 
bilious.     I  think  I'll  have  a  bottle  of  lemonade,  after  all." 

"Bring  him  six  of  cod-liver  oil  hot,  and  a  mustard- 
plaster,"  said  the  stout  gentleman. 

The  tall  gentleman  certainly  looked  rather  delicate. 
He  had  a  very  fair  face,  and  a  lot  of  very  fair  hair,  and 
there  was  a  generally  languid  appearance  about  him. 

'■  I  can  make  you  a  mustard-plaster,  sir,"  I  said,  "  if 
you  would  really  like  one." 

"Don't  you  mind  him,"  said  the  tall  gentleman;  "he's 
only  trying  to  be  funny." 

All  this  time  he  was  pinching  the  cigar,  and  looking  at 
it  as  though  it  were  some  nasty  medicine. 

'■  I'm  afraid  this  is  too  strong  for  me,"  he  said.  "  Haven't 
you  anything  milder  ?  " 

"  Bring  him  a  halfpenny  sweetstuff  one,"  said  the  stout 
gentleman. 

I  took  the  negus  and  the  cigar  downstairs,  and  I  said 
to  Harry,  "  I  shan't  go  up  again.  Those  two  men  are 
lunatics,  I  believe.  They  want  lemonade  and  a  halfpenny 
sweetstuff  cigar  now." 

Harry  laughed,  and  said,  "  Go  on— they're  chaffing  you." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  be  chaffed,"  I  said.  So  I  called 
Jane,  the  waitress,  who  was  just  going  to  bed,  poor  girl, 
having  to  be  up  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  I  said,  "  Jane, 
you  must  wait  on  Ko.  16,  please."  And  I  gave  her  the 
lemonade. 

She  went  up,  and  she  was  gone  quite  ten  minutes. 
When  she  came  down,  I  said,  "  Jane,  whatever  made  you 
so  long?  " 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "they've  been  asking  me  such 
things ! " 
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"What  have  they  been  asking  you,  Jane?"  I  said, 
getting  alarmed  ;  for  I  was  more  than  ever  convinced  the 
two  men  weren't  quite  right. 

"They've  been  asking  me  if  ever  there  was  a  murder 
here,  ma'am,  and  if  there  isn't  a  silent  pool  in  the  wood 
where  a  body's  been  found.  And  the  stout  gentleman  says 
that  the  tall  gentleman  is  mad,  and  he's  his  keeper." 

"  I  knew  it,"  I  screamed.  And  then  I  said,  "  Harry,  I'm 
not  going  to  bed  to-night  with  a  lunatic  in  the  house. 
You  must  go  upstairs  and  tell  them  to  go.  We  are  not 
licensed  to  receive  lunatics,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Harry.  "  It's  only  their  nonsense. 
They've  been  chaffing  Jane,  that's  all.     Don't  be  a  goose." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  shall  ask  them  to-morrow  to  go 
somewhere  else." 

"  Let's  wait  till  to-morrow,  then,"  said  Harry.  "  We've 
no  reasonable  excuse  for  turning  them  out  at  this  hour  of 
the  night.     Let's  go  to  bed." 

"Very  well,"  1  said.  "Jane,  take  the  candles  into 
ISTo.  16,  and  turn  out  the  gas." 

Jane  took  the  candles,  and  presently  she  came  down  and 
said,  "  Please,  ma'am,  the  gentlemen  say  they'll  turn  out 
the  gas  themselves." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  Then,  Harry,  you'll  have  to  sit 
up,  for  I'm  not  going  to  leave  the  house  at  the  mercy  of 
these  two  fellows.  They'll  go  to  bed  and  leave  the  gas 
full  on,  or  turn  it  off  and  turn  it  on  again,  and  there'll  be 
an  escape,  and  we  shall  all  be  blown  up,  or  some  fine 
thing." 

"All  right,  my  dear;  anything  to  please  you.  I  don't 
mind  sitting  up,"  said  Harry ;  "  only  don't  fidget  yourself 
so,  for  goodness'  sake,  or  you'll  be  ill." 

I  said  I  shouldn't  fidget  if  he  sat  up,  and  I  went  to  bed ; 
but  I  was  awfully  wild,  because  we  didn't  want  that  sort 
of  people  at  our  quiet  little  place.  It  was  very  good  of 
Harry  to  sit  up,  and  he  certainly  is  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate, and  I  dare  say  I  was  fidgety  and  nervous  ;  but  I 
hadn't  been  very  well,  and  the  least  thing  upset  me.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  "  nerves,"  and  I  suppose  that  was  what 
it  was.  I  had  had  a  bad  illness,  and  that  had  left  me  low, 
and  the  least  thing  upset  me.     I  think  I  told  you  at  the 
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time  Tlarry  wanted  me  to  go  away  to  the  seaside  and  get 
better;  but  I  wouldn't  do  that,  for  I  should  have  been 
fidgeting  all  day  and  all  night,  lest  something  should  go 
wrong  while  I  was  away. 

I  went  to  bed,  leaving  Harry  in  the  bar-parlour  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  reading  the  newspaper ;  and  after  a  bit,  I  fell 
fast  asleep. 

When  I  woke  up  it  was  just  getting  light.  I  turned  to 
look  for  Harry.     He  ivasn't  in  bed. 

I  went  hot  and  cold  all  over. 

"  Harry !  "  I  called  out. 

There  was  no  answer. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  looked  at  my  watch  by  the 
window.     It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "this  is  wicked — this  is  infamous.  The 
idea  of  those  fellows  sitting  burning  the  gas  till  this  time 
in  the  morning  in  a  respectable  house,  and  my  great  gaby 
of  a  husband  not  going  up  and  telling  them  of  it." 

T  hurried  on  some  of  my  things,  and  went  down  the 
stairs. 

I  had  to  pass  No.  16.  The  door  was  wide  open  and  the 
gas  was  out. 

Whatever  could  it  mean  ? 

A  terrible  thought  flashed  through  my  brain. 

They  had  murdered  Harry,  robbed  the  house,  and 
decamped. 

How  I  got  down  to  the  bar-parlour  I  don't  know. 
Terror  gave  me  strength. 

Directly  I  got  to  the  door  I  saw  the  gas  was  still  on 
there.  I  pushed  the  door  open  and  ran  in,  and  there  was 
Harry  fast  asleep  in  the  arm-chair,  with  the  newspaper  in 
his  lap  and  his  pipe  dropped  out  of  his  mouth  and  lying 
on  the  hearthrug. 

"Harry  !  "  I  said,  seizing  him  by  the  arm — "  Harry  !  " 

He  started  and  opened  his  eyes.  "  Hullo,"  he  said, 
"what's  the  matter?" 

"  What's  the  matter !  "  I  said.  "  Why,  it's  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  you've  given  me  my  death  of  fright." 

lie  was  flabbergasted  when  he  found  out  what  time  it 
was,  and  he  said  he  supposed  he  must  have  dropped  off 
fcound  asleep. 
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There  wasn't  much  suppose  about  it ! 

A  nice  thing,  wasn't  it,  to  leave  him  to  look  after  those 
two  fellows,  and  put  the  gas  out  for  safety  ?  and  then  for 
them  to  put  their  gas  out  themselves,  and  him  to  go  to 
sleep  with  his  burning,  and  drop  his  lighted  pipe  on  the 
hearthrug. 

It's  a  mercy  we  weren't  all  burned  alive  in  our  beds. 
***** 

What  with  the  fright  and  the  broken  rest,  I  wasn't  at 
all  well  next  day,  and  I  dare  say  I  was  a  little  disagree- 
able. I  know  I  began  at  Harry  about  those  two  gentle- 
men, and  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

They  didn't  get  up  till  nearly  ten,  and  it  was  past 
eleven  before  they'd  done  breakfast.  I  went  into  the 
sitting-room  to  ask  about  dinner;  but  really  to  have 
another  look  at  them. 

They  didn't  look  anything  very  dreadful  in  the  daylight, 
and  they  were  certainly  very  pleasant  with  me,  though  a 
bit  more  jokey  than  I  felt  inclined  for. 

They  said  they'd  have  dinner  at  five  o'clock ;  and  then 
they  asked  me  all  about  the  village  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  were  on  again  about  that  silent  pooL 
There  had  been  a  murder  committed  there  years  and  years 
ago,  and  they  must  have  heard  about  it  somehow,  for  they 
asked  me  all  about  it,  and  I  told  them  the  story  as  well  as. 
I  could  remember  it. 

There  was  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
who  lived  near  the  wood,  and  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  young  fellow  who  was  a  farmer's  son.  But  it 
seems  that  she  had  been  carrying  on  with  a  young  gentle- 
man of  quality,  who  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  some  miles 
away.  The  young  farmer  had  his  suspicions,  and  watched 
her,  and  one  moonlight  night  he  saw  her  go  out,  and  meet 
her  gentleman  lover  in  the  wood  near  this  pool.  The 
lovers  parted  at  the  pool,  after  a  very  stormy  scene,  the 
poor  girl  saying  that  he  had  broken  her  heart,  and  that 
she  would  drown  herself.  An  old  man,  a  farm  labourer, 
who  was  going  through  the  wood,  heard  the  girl  say  that 
she  would  drown  herself.  He  didn't  see  her,  he  only 
heard  those  words. 

The  next  morning  the  poor  girl  was  found  lying  drowned 
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in  the  pool,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  suicide.  The  old 
man's  evidence  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  something  that 
the  doctor  said  at  the  inquest,  made  it  quite  clear  why  the 
poor  thing  should  have  done  so.  But  after  the  inquest 
was  over  and  it  had  been  brought  in  suicide,  the  rumour 
got  about  that  it  wasn't  a  suicide  after  all,  but  a  murder. 
Some  people  said  that  the  young  farmer  had  pushed  her 
in,  in  a  mad  fit  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  and  others  that 
the  young  gentleman  had  done  it,  because  the  poor  girl 
had  threatened  to  tell  everything,  and  make  a  scandal ;  and 
it  seems  he  was  dreadfully  in  debt,  and  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  very  rich  young  lady. 

The  rumour  got  so  strong,  and  such  a  lot  of  evidence 
kept  being  found,  out  by  the  girl's  father,  that  the  young 
gentleman  was  arrested — arrested  on  the  very  morning  that 
he  was  to  have  been  married — and  was  charged  with  the 
murder.  The  pool  had  been  dragged,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  was  found,  among  other  things,  a  piece  of  linen, 
with  a  small  diamond  pin  still  in  it.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  gentlemen  wore  frill  shirts,  with  a  diamond  pin  in 
them — sometimes  one  pin  and  a  little  chain,  and  a  smaller 
pin  attached  to  that.  I  dare  say  you  remember  them, 
because  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  some  old-fashioned 
gentlemen  wore  them  still.  It  was  said  that  this  belonged 
to  the  man  who  had  pushed  the  poor  girl  in — that  there 
had  been  a  struggle,  and  she  had  clung  to  him,  and  the 
shirt-front  had  been  torn  away,  and  the  girl  had  gone 
into  the  pool  with  it  in  her  hand,  and  opening  her  hands 
struggling  in  the  water,  it  had  gone  to  the  bottom. 

At  the  trial,  when  the  gentleman's  servants  were  ex- 
amined, it  was  proved  that  he  had  come  home  that  night 
very  excited,  and  one  of  them  had  noticed  that  he  wore 
his  coat  buttoned  over  his  chest,  and  it  was  found  out  that 
a  pin,  which  he  was  known  to  have  had,  had  not  been 
seen  since — that  he  could  not  produce  it,  though  he  swore 
he  was  innocent. 

He  was  committed  for  trial,  I  think — at  any  rate,  after 
the  examination  before  the  magistrates  there  was  another 
grand  trial  at  the  assizes,  and  everybody  thought  he 
would  be  found  guilty,  when  suddenly  the  young  farmer 
came  into  the  court,  and  made  a  tremendous  sensation  by 
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saying  tliat  lie  had  murdered  the  girl  himself,  in  a  fit  of 
passion. 

He  had  overheard  the  conversation  between  the  lovers, 
and  he  had  sprung  out  on  them,  and  attacked  the  young 
gentleman.  The  poor  girl  had  clung  to  him  to  protect 
him,  badly  as  he  had  used  her,  and  that  was  how  the  piece 
of  shirt  and  the  diamond  pin  came  away  in  her  hand. 
The  young  gentleman,  who  was  a  coward,  or  he  could 
never  have  treated  a  trusting  girl  as  he  did,  slunk  away, 
for  the  farmer  threatened  he  would  kill  him  like  a  dog  if 
he  did  not.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  leaving  the  girl 
half-fainting,  the  young  farmer  turned  on  her,  and  she 
answered  him,  and  said  she  hated  him,  and  upbraided  him 
for  attacking  the  man  she  loved  ;  and  this  made  him  so  mad 
that  he  pushed  her  into  the  pool,  and  she  was  drowned. 

I  couldn't  tell  the  gentlemen  all  the  details,  because  I 
didn't  know  them,  but  that  was  the  story  as  I  had  heard  it. 
The  young  farmer  was  put  in  the  dock  in  the  place  of  the 
young  gentleman,  and  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged;  but  he  managed  to  hang  himself  in  his  cell 
before  the  day  of  execution.  The  young  gentleman  lost 
his  rich  bride,  and  went  away  abroad,  and  they  say  that 
he  was  stabbed  soon  afterwards  in  a  row  in  a  low  gam- 
bling-house, which  was  a  terrible  tragedy,  and  three 
young  lives  lost  because  a  man  was  wicked  and  a  woman 
was  weak ;  but  I  suppose  there  will  be  tragedies  of  that 
sort  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

The  gentlemen  seemed  very  interested  in  what  I  told 
them,  and  I  began  to  think  better  of  them,  because  it  is 
always  nice  to  tell  a  story  to  intelligent  people,  and  to 
see  that  you  have  made  an  impression. 

After  breakfast,  they  asked  me  to  direct  them  to  the 
pool  in  the  wood,  and  they  went  off  there,  and  didn't  come 
back  till  dinner-time. 

When  they  came  in  I  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  the 
pool. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  tall  gentleman ;  "  it  is  a  lovely  place 
for  a  murder." 

"  A  lovely  place  for  a  murder,"  I  thought  to  myself. 
"  That's  a  nice  way  to  talk  certainly ;  "  biit  I  was  wanted 
in  the  bar,  and  we  didn't  have  any  more  conversation. 
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That  evening  Harry  had  gone  upstairs  into  one  of  the 
rooms  that  was  being  repapered,  and  when  he  came  down 
lie  looked  verv  serious. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  said. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  was  passing  No.  16,  and,  hearing 
them  talking  rather  loud,  I  stopped  for  a  minute,  not 
exactly  to  listen ;  but  I  couldn't  help  hearing  what  they 
said,  and  I  heard  something  that's  rather  worried  me." 

"  What  is  it?"  I  said.  "  You'd  better  tell  me,  or  I  shall 
think  all  manner  of  things." 

I  had  to  press  him ;  but  he  told  me  at  last. 

"  I  heard  one  say  to  the  other,"  he  said,  "  that  he 
thought  they  couldn't  do  better  than  get  the  girl  to  that 
pool,  and  then  have  her  pushed  in." 

"  '  Yes/  said  the  other ;  '  but  who  is  to  do  it  ? ' 

" '  Why,  James  Maitland,'  said  the  other. 

"  '  But  suppose  she  screamed — wouldn't  her  screams  be 
heard?  And  if  her  screams  were  heard,  everybody  would 
know  it  wasn't  suicide.' 

"  '  No,'  said  the  other,  '  there  are  no  houses  near.  This 
other  girl  was  murdered  there,  and  everybody  thought  it 
was  suicide.' 

"  There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then  the  other 
(the  short  one,  I  think,  by  his  voice)  said,  '  Let's  do  it.' " 

"  Oh,  Harry  !  "  I  said,  "  how  awful !  " 

"  We  must  keep  our  heads,"  said  Harry,  "and  not  let 
them  think  we've  heard  anything." 

"  Did  you  hear  any  more  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  heard  the  long  one  say  that  they'd  better  go 
up  to  the  pool  to-night,  so  as  to  see  how  it  looked  in  the 
dark,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to  arrange  all  the 
details." 

"  Harry,"  I  said,  "  not  another  moment  do  I  rest  in  this 
house,  with  two  men  plotting  murder  in  it.  Go  and  tell 
them  that  we  know  all,  and  order  them  off  the  premises." 

Harry  thought  a  minute,  and  then  he  said — 

"  Xo;  we've  got  no  proof  yet.  I'd  better  go  and  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police." 

"  Yes ;  go  at  once,"  I  said. 

Harry  went  up  to  the  station  and  told  his  story  to  the 
inspector,  and  the  inspector  said  we  had  better  not  say 
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anything  to  the  two  men,  but  have  them  watched.  He 
said  they  wouldn't  know  him,  so  he'd  put  on  plain  clothes- 
and  do  the  job  himself;  he  didn't  care  to  trust  it  to  Jones, 
as  Jones  was  a  bit  of  a  fool.  You  remember  Jones — he 
was  the  policeman  that  Dashing  Dick  had  such  a  game 
with,  with  the  empty  revolver. 

I  said  to  Harry,  "  Well,  if  he  doesn't  arrest  them  to- 
night, they  don't  come  back  here.  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  that." 

The  inspector  came  down  to  our  house  soon  afterwards 
in  plain  clothes,  and  sat  in  our  bar-parlour.  Harry  per- 
suaded him  to  let  him  go  with  him  to  the  wood,  and  he 
promised  he  should,  if  he'd  be  careful. 

About  seven  o'clock,  the  two  fellows  went  out,  and  as- 
soon  as  they'd  gone  the  inspector  and  Harry  went  off,  and 
took  a  short  cut,  so  as  to  get  to  the  pool  first  and  conceal 
themselves. 

Harry  told  me  all  about  what  happened  afterwards. 

They  concealed  themselves  behind  a  clump  of  trees  near 
the  pool,  and  presently  those  two  fellows  came  along 
talking  earnestly  together. 

When  they  got  to  the  pool  they  were  silent  for  a  bit, 
and  walked  all  rouud  it,  looking  at  the  ground. 

"  This'll  be  the  place,"  said  the  tall  one  presently: 
"  this  mound  gives  a  man  a  good  foothold,  and  he  can 
throw  the  girl  in  instead  of  pushing  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other.  "  James  Maitland  mustn't  make 
the  appointment  with  the  girl  here,  but  in  the  wood,  and 
then  they  can  walk  this  way.  He'll  start  quarrelling  with 
her  here,  and  then  he  can  throw  her  in." 

"  Where's  he  to  go  to  when  he's  done  it  ?     Eun  away  ?  " 

"  No  ;  stop  and  brazen  it  out.  Nobody  will  see  him  or 
the  girl  together.  We  can  arrange  that,  and  the  suspicion 
is  sure  to  fall  on  the  other  fellow,  because  of  what's  al- 
ready passed  between  him  and  Norah.  Besides,"  said  the 
short  fellow,  "  who's  going  to  accuse  Maitland  ?  Nobody 
knows  that  he's  mixed  up  with  the  girl." 

The  tall  fellow  thought  a  bit. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  think  that'll  be  the  best.  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  get  rid  of  the  girl  in  any  better  way  than  that. 
If  she  was  shot  or  stabbed,  nobody  could  set  up  the  theory 
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•of  suicide ;  but  if  she's  found  drowned,  of  course  there'll 
be  nothing  to  prove  that  she  didn't  go  in  of  her  own 
accord." 

"When  Harry  got  to  that,  I  said,  "  Oh,  Harry,  it  makes 
one's  blood  rim  cold  to  think  of  the  villains  coolly  plotting 
to  murder  a  young  girl  like  that !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  made  me  feel  creepy,  and  the  inspec- 
tor said,  '  I  think  I'll  collar  them  now.  We've  heard 
enough.  If  we  let  it  go  on  they  may  make  up  their  minds 
to  have  this  poor  girl  murdered  somewhere  else,  and  then 
we  may  be  too  late.' 

"  He  was  just  about  to  spring  out  and  collar  them,  when 
the  short  fellow  said  to  the  long  fellow,  '  One  minute,  my 
boy.  I've  got  a  magnificent  idea.  There'll  be  an  inquest. 
Can't  we  make  the  comic  man  foreman  of  the  jury  ?  I  can 
see  a  splendid  scene — the  comic  man  rubbing  it  into  the 
villain  and  getting  roars  of  laughter.'  " 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed.     "  A  comic  man  on  a  jury  !  " 

"  Don't  you  see,  little  woman,"  said  Harry,  "  what  it  all 
meant?  The  inspector  did  in  a  minute.  These  gentle- 
men aren't  murderers.  They've  come  down  here  to  write 
a  play,  and  they're  going  to  make  the  Silent  Pool  their  big 
sensation  scene." 

***** 

I  didn't  take  it  all  in  for  a  minute;  but  when  I  did  I 
laughed  till  I  cried.  Everything  was  explained  at  once. 
But  how  on  earth  were  we  to  know  that  those  two  eccen- 
tric gentlemen  were  play-writers,  and  that  they  had  come 
down  to  our  inn  so  as  to  study  the  Silent  Pool  as  a  sensa- 
tion scene  for  a  drama. 

I  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  of  them  after  that,  and  I  let  them 
turn  their  own  gas  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  for  they 
generally  sat  and  wrote  till  the  small  hours,  and  a  nice 
noise  they  made  sometimes,  shouting  at  each  other — "trying 
the  dialogue,"  they  called  it.  They  stayed  with  us  nearly 
a  fortnight,  and  we  got  to  like  them  very  much.  Harry 
called  them  Mr.  Lampost  and  Mr.  Waterbutt;  but,  of 
course,  not  to  their  faces.  They  used  to  come  into  our 
parlour  and  tell  us  funny  stories,  and  we  were  quite  sorry 
when  they  went.  They  told  us  what  they  were  doing  at 
last,  when  they  found  we  could  be  trusted,  and  they  had  a 
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gentleman  down  from  London,  who  was  going  to  paint 
the  scene. 

When  the  play  was  brought  out,  Harry  and  I  had  two 
beautiful  seats  sent  us  to  go  and  see  it,  and  we  enjoyed  it 
tremendously.  The  Silent  Pool  was  as  real  as  though  it 
had  come  from  our  wood :  and  there  was  the  murder  and 
everything.  And  fancy  our  thinking  that  two  play-writers 
were  two  murderers !  How  they  would  have  laughed  if 
they  had  known  !  I  noticed  two  or  three  little  things  in 
the  play  that  they  had  picked  up  in  our  place ;  and  one 
room  in  one  of  the  acts  was  our  bar-parlour  exactly. 

When  I  saw  it,  I  said,  "  Oh,  Harry,  I  do  believe  they've 
put  us  in  it !  " — and  it  was  quite  a  relief  when  the  "land- 
lady came  on  and  wasn't  me  at  all,  but  a  comic  old  lady 
who  made  everybody  scream  every  time  she  opened  her 
mouth. 

Mr.  Lampost  and  Mr.  Waterbutt  promised  us  that  when 
they  were  writing  another  play  they  would  come  and  stay 
with  us  again,  and  I  hope  they  will.  Whenever  I  hear 
their  play  spoken  about  I  always  say,  "Ah,  that  play  was 
written  in  our  house."  But  I  never  say  that  we  thought 
they  were  murderers,  and  had  them  watched  by  the  police. 

One  thing  I  was  very  thankful  for,  and  that  is  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  didn't  get  hold  of  them  to  tell  them  about  the 
murder  in  the  Silent  Pool.  If  he  had,  he'd  have  gone 
about  and  told  everybody  that  he'd  collaborated  in  the- 
drama. 

As  it  is,  if  anybody  could  claim  the  credit  of  having  had 
a  hand  in  it,  it  was  not  Mr.  Wilkins,  but  me. 

yfc  Sp  £p  -p  vfc 

Good  gracious  me  I  Isn't  supper  ready  ?  Hasn't  cook 
got  a  fit  ?  Doesn't  Harry  want  the  key  of  the  cash-box  ? 
-Has  nothing  gone  wrong  downstairs  or  upstairs  ?  Won- 
ders will  never  cease !  I've  actually  been  able  to  finish 
my  "Memoir"  of  Mr.  Lampost  and  Mr.  Waterbutt,  and 
their  visit  to  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  without  anybody 
knocking, at  the  door,  and  saying,  "Please,  ma'am,  you're 
wanted."     Thank  goodness ! 
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TEE -OWEN    WALESES. 

They  had  the  sitting-rooms,  No.  6  and  No.  7- 

"  Sixes  and  Sevens  "  we  called  them,  and  certainly  that's- 
what  they  were  always  at.  They  stayed  three  weeks, 
while  their  house  in  London  was  being  painted  and  done 
up  inside  and  out ;  and  if  they  had  stayed  much  longer,  I 
think  mad  I  should  have  gone.  When  they  came  I  had 
picked  up  my  strength  again  wonderfully,  and  was  quite 
well ;  hut  when  they  went  away  I  was  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  nervousness  that  if  a  door  banged  I  jumped  out  of 
my  chair  and  burst  into  a  perspiration. 

One  day  we  had  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  London,  asking 
if  we  had  two  sitting-rooms  and  four  bedrooms  to  spare, 
and  giving  a  list  of  the  family  she  wanted  to  bring  with 
her,  if  we  could  accommodate  them  for  a  fortnight.  Mrs. 
Owen  Wales  was  the  name  on  the  lady's  card,  and  it  was  a 
very  good  address.  So  we  wrote  back  to  say  that  we  had 
the  bedrooms  to  spare,  and  also  two  nice  sitting-rooms — No.  6 
and  No.  7.  She  had  asked  us  to  give  her  an  idea  of  our  terms 
for  such  a  party  for  three  weeks ;  but  Harry  said  it  was  no 
good  making  a  reduction,  as  large  families  were  sometimes 
more  trouble  than  small  ones,  and  our  terms  were  quite 
moderate  enough.  So  I  wrote  a  nice  polite  letter-,  and 
said  what  our  regular  charges  were,  and  that  as  we  had 
only  limited  accommodation,  and  were  generally  full,  we 
couldn't  make  any  reduction,  but  they  might  rely  upon 
every  attention  being  paid  to  their  comfort. 

One  or  two  letters  passed  before  the  thing  was  settled, 
and  then  one  day  we  had  a  telegram  ordering  fires  to  be 
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lighted  in  both  sitting-rooms  and  dinner  to  be  ready  at 
6.30  for  six  people,  in  the  largest  sitting-room. 

They  arrived  about  half-past  five— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen 
Wales  and  two  young  gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies 
and  a  maidservant. 

Mr.  Owen  Wales  was  a  very  short  and  very  stout  gentle- 
man of  about  fifty-five,  with  the  reddest  hair  and  whiskers 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Mrs.  Owen  Wales  was  about  fifty, 
I  should  say,  but  she  was  six  feet,  if  she  was  an  inch,  and 
a  fine  women  in  every  way ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  a  magnifi- 
cent woman.  The  two  sons,  Mr.  Eobert  and  Mr.  David, 
were  fine,  tall  young  men,  taking  after  the  mother.  One 
was  twenty-two  and  the  other  nineteen,  and  the  daughters, 
Miss  Khoda  and  Miss  Maggie,  were  both  tall,  too,  and 
neither  of  them,  I  should  say,  would  see  twenty  again. 
Pryce,  the  lady's-maid,  was  the  queerest  lady's-maid 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  She  said  she  was  forty  to 
one  of  our  girls,  who  asked  the  question  delicately ;  but 
she  was  sixty  if  she  was  a  day.  She  was  one  of  those 
hard-faced,  straight-up-and-down,  hawk-eyed,  eagle-nosed 
old  women  that  never  laugh  and  never  smile,  and  seem  to 
have  been  turned  out  of  a  mould  hard  set,  and  never  to 
have  melted. 

I  soon  saw  what  I  had  to  deal  with  in  Mrs.  Pryce  (she 
was  a  Miss,  but  was  always  called  Mrs.  by  her  own  request,) 
directly  she  got  out  of  the  fly,  that  came  on  first  with  the 
luggage. 

She  began  to  order  me  about,  if  you  please,  before  she 
had  been  inside  the  door  a  second,  and  to  give  me  directions 
what  was  to  be  done,  as  if  I  had  never  had  a  respectable 
person  stay  at  my  hotel  before. 

I  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say  quietly,  and  I  said, 
"  Very  good ;  I  will  call  the  chambermaid,  and  she  will 
.attend  to  you." 

She  looked  at  me  in  a  supercilious  sort  of  way,  and  said, 
"Humph!"  out  loud,  and  growled  something  to  herself, 
which  I  know  as  well  as  possible,  though  I  didn't  hear  it, 
was  that  she  supposed  I  was  above  my  business. 

Now,  that  is  a  thing  nobody  can  say  of  me  with  truth ; 
but  I  never  could  submit  to  be  sat  upon ;  and  nothing 
puts  my  back  up  quicker  than  for  anybody  to  try  it  on, 
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especially  people  who  are  always  giving  themselves  airs 
and  showing  off. 

After  she'd  gone  upstairs  with  the  chamhermaid  and 
the  man  who  carried  the  luggage  up,  to  see  it  put  in  the 
proper  rooms,  I  said  to  my  husband,  "  Harry,  there'll  be 
trouble  with  that  person  before  we've  done  with  her — you 
mark  my  words."  Harry  said,  "Well, my  dear,  don't  you 
begin  making  it,"  which  made  me  turn  on  him  rather 
spitefully.  One  would  have  thought,  to  hear  him  say  that, 
that  I  was  inclined  to  quarrel  with  people  and  to  make 
words,  which  I  never  was,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  be ; 
though,  of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  health 
you  are  in  and  the  condition  of  your  nerves.  You 
have  a  ba'oy  who  is  teething,  and1  keeps  you  awake 
night  after  night  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  think  Job  himself 
would  have  lost  his  patience  and  turned  snappy.  And  that 
was  what  had  happened  to  me  with  my  second — a  dear 
little  girl,  with  the  loveliest  dark  eyes  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life,  and  more  like  me  than  Harry,  with  the  prettiest 
ways  a  baby  ever  had,  till  the  teething  began,  and  then 
the  poor  mite,  I  am  bound  to  s&j,  she  didn't  show  her 
mother's  amiability  of  temper.     (Ahem  !     Harry.) 

"Well,  of  all  the  impudent  things  I  ever  saw  !  I  left  my 
papers  on  my  desk  while  I  ran  downstairs  to  go  to  the 
stores  cupboard  with  cook,  and  that  impudent  husband  of 
mine  has  been  reading  my  manuscript,  and  has  put  in  that 
nasty  remark.  I  shan't  scratch  it  out — it  shall  stand 
there  as  a  lasting  disgrace  to  him.  It  will  show  young 
women  what  they  have  to  expect  when  they  get  married, 
and  how  little  men  appreciate  a  woman  who  lets  them 
have  their  own  way,  and  doesn't  make  herself  a  tyrant. 

And  talking  about  tyrants,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  this 
world  it  was  that  Mr.  Owen  Wales.  That  little  bit  of 
a  fellow,  who,  as  Harry  said,  was  only  a  pair  of  red 
whiskers  on  two  stumps,  made  his  big  wife  and  his  big 
family  tremble  before  him.  But  I  shall  come  to  that 
presently. 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  from  saying, 
"  Oh !  "  and  giggling  right  out  when  they  all  got  out  of 
the  fly,  and  the  little  man  walked  in  like  a  small  turkey- 
cock  surrounded  by  his  giant  family.     They  really  looked 
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giants  and  giantesses  by  the  side  of  hirn ;  but  not  one  of 
them  spoke  a  word  or  offered  a  remark,  leaving  everything 
to  "  Pa." 

Harry  said  afterwards  it  reminded  him  of  a  little  bantam 
cock  when  Mr.  Owen  Wales  first  strutted  in ;  but  there 
wasn't  much  of  the  bantam  when  he  began  to  crow — I 
mean  when  he  began  to  speak.  It  was  more  like  a  bassoon. 
He  had  the  deepest  and  gruffest  voice  I  ever  heard.  Eeally, 
you  would  wonder  how  such  sounds  could  come  out  of  a 
little  man's  throat. 

He  spoke  in  his  gruff  voice  in  a  short,  jumpy  way,  as  if 
he  was  ordering  a  regiment  of  soldiers  about.  "  .Rooms 
ready?"  "Yes,  sir;  quite  ready."  "Fires  alight?"  "Yes, 
sir ;  they  have  been  alight  all  day."  He  grunted,  and  then 
he  turned  to  his  family,  who  all  stood  meek  and  mute 
behind  him,  and  said,  "  Go  on !  "  Well,  he  didn't  say  it — 
he  growled  it,  and  they  all  turned  and  went  upstairs  after 
the  waitress,  like  school-children,  leaving  Mr.  Owen  Wales 
to  settle  with  the  flyman.  Our  flyman  is  a  very  civil  fly- 
man, but  Mr.  Owen  Wales  bullied  him  about  some  trifle  till, 
the  poor  man  told  me  afterwards,  he  felt  inclined  to  jump  off 
the  bos  and  give  the  "  little  beggar  "  a  good  shaking.  And 
that's  how  I  often  felt  with  him  afterwards — that  1  should 
like  to  take  him  up,  put  him  under  my  arm,  and  drop  him 
quietly  out  of  the  windoAV,  to  teach  him  a  lesson. 

But  his  family  stood  in  absolute  terror  of  him,  especially 
his  wife,  who  was  the  dullest,  meekest,  quietest  creature 
for  her  size  that  you  ever  saw.  She  could  have  taken 
that  little  man  and  given  him  a  good  shaking  at  any 
moment  if  she  had  chosen  to  put  out  her  strength ;  and 
instead  of  that  she  obeyed  him  like  a  dog  and  trembled 
if  he  spoke  cross  to  her  or  swore. 

And  he  did  swear.  Not  very  bad  swearing,  but  still 
swearing  all  the  same.  It  was  only  one  word  he  used,  be- 
ginning with  D ;  but  he  would  say  it  as  if  he  was  thinking 
it  out  loud.     This  was  the  sort  of  thing.     "  Where  did  I  put 

my   glasses  ?     D !  "     "  Hasn't   anybody   seen    them  ? 

D !"     "Oh,   there  they  are  on    the   sofa.     D !" 

"  What  time  is  it— half-past  ten  ?     D ! "    "  Which  way 

is  the  wind  this  morning — east  ?     D !  "    And  so  on. 

It  was  such  a  habit  with  him  that  I  think  he  didn't  know 
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what  he  did  it  for.  One  Sunday  I  heard  him,  coming 
out  of  church,  before  the  people  were  out  of  the  doors,  say 
quite  out  loud,   "  I  have  left  my   Church   Service  in  the 

pew.     D ! "     And,     turning    round   to  go    back,    he 

pushed  up  against  the  clergyman's  wife,  and  apologized, 
"Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.     D !" 

He  used  to  say  that  word  between  every  sentence  he 
spoke  aloud,  just  like  some  people  grunt  between  every 
sentence  Avhen  they  talk;  and  being  such  a  pompous  little 
man,  and  so  conspicuous  with  his  red  hair  and  whiskers 
and  his  stoutness,  it  made  it  seem  odder  than  ever,  and 
attracted  everybody's  attention. 

I  believe  he  was  a  very  clever  little  man,  which  perhaps 
accounted  for  his  queer  ways.  I  was  told  that  he  was  a 
very  wonderful  man  at  figures ;  and  I  think  he  was  under 
Government,  in  some  great  office — at  least,  I've  heard  so; 
and  this  perhaps  accounted  for  his  muttering,  and  think- 
ing, and  swearing  so  much  to  himself.  He  really  forgot 
that  anybody  was  in  the  room,  his  head  being  on  some- 
thing else.  Sometimes  at  dinner,  when  the  joint  was  in 
front  of  him,  he  would  help  himself  and  begin  to  eat,  for- 
getting his  wife  and  family  altogether,  until  one  of  them 
would  venture  to  say  "  Pa."  And  then  he  would  look  up 
suddenly,  and  say  quite  sharply,  "Eh?  What?  Oh, 
d— — !  "  and  then  serve  them. 

When  he  was  in  our  hotel  he  always  had  one  of  the 
sitting-rooms  to  himself,  and  he  would  sit  there  for  hours 
with  a  lot  of  papers,  which  he  had  in  a  big  dispatch-box 
he  carried  about  with  him.  I  suppose  he  was  ciphering, 
but  I  couldn't  tell,  because  he  always  locked  the  door,  and 
nobody  was  allowed  to  go  near  when  he  was  there.  The 
only  person  he  was  really  civil  to,  and  was  really  afraid  of, 
was  Mrs.  Pryce,  the  lady's-maid.  I'm  sure  that  old  woman 
knew  something ;  for  he  never  tried  any  of  his  bullying 
on  with  her.  Sometimes,  when  dinner  was  ready,  and  he 
was  locked  in  his  room,  there  wasn't  one  of  them — not  his 
wife,  and  not  his  children — who  dared  go  and  knock  and 
tell  him.  They  used  to  send  for  Pryce  to  go ;  and  she 
-would  march  up  to  the  door  as  bold  as  brass  and  knock, 
and  say,  quite  short,  "  Dinner,  sir." 

If  Pryce  did  that  he  would  come  out  in  a  minute;  but 
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once,  when  Pryee  was  out,  his  eldest  daughter  went  and 
gave  a  feeble  little  tap  after  dinner  had  been  ready  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  he  came  out  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  dancing  about  in  a  rage,  and  roaring  and  bellowing, 
like  a  wild  animal  that  had  been  stirred  up  in  its  cage 
with  a  long  pole. 

The  least  thing  would  put  him  out.  I  remember  when 
they  first  came  I  had  to  tell  him  one  day  that  his  wife  had 
gone  for  a  walk  with  the  young  ladies. 

"  Mrs.  Wales  has  gone  out,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  That's  not  her  name,"  he  said.     "  D !     Don't  you 

think  you  ought  to  call  people  who  stay  with  you  by  their 

proper  name  ?    D !     My  name  is  Owen  Wales,  D ! 

not  Wales.  My  wife's  Mrs.  Owen  Wales ;  my  daughters 
are  Miss  Owen  Waleses.  Don't  chop  half  our  name  off, 
please.     D !  " 

And  with  that  he  went  growling  and  muttering  up  the 
stairs,  as  though  he'd  been  having  a  fight  with  another 
animal  over  a  bone. 

I've  told  you  that  when  he  was  about,  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  like  lambs.  Even  the  sons,  grown-up 
young  men  as  they  were,  didn't  dare  to  open  their  mouths 
hardly  before  him ;  but  when  he  went  up  to  London  and 
left  them  in  the  hotel  by  themselves,  oh  dear  me !  you 
wouldn't  have  believed  what  a  wonderful  change  took 
place. 

Their  mamma  was  just  the  same  quiet,  meek,  long- 
suffering  creature ;  but  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  like  wild  animals,  when  the  keeper's  gone  away  and 
has  taken  the  horsewhip  with  him.  All  the  pa  that  was  in 
them  came  out,  and  they  quarrelled  and  went  on  at  each 
other  awfully ;  and  their  poor  ma  was  no  more  use  than 
a  baby  to  manage  them.  She  used  to  lie  in  bed  generally 
when  Mr.  Owen  Wales  was  away  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  family  used  to  come  down  at  all  hours, 
one  after  the  other,  and  quarrel  over  their  breakfast. 

When  Mr.  Owen  Wales  was  with  us  everybody  used  to 
be  at  breakfast  at  nine  sharp,  all  looking  as  if  butter 
wouldn't  melt ;  and  woe  betide  any  of  them  that  was  a 
minute  late  at  a  meal  except  himself. 

But,  oh,  the  meals  when  he  wasn't  there  !     It  was  dread- 
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ful.  It  was  the  same  -with  dinner  as  with  breakfast. 
They'd  come  in  one  after  the  other,  and  quarrel  all  the 
time.  And  one  day  at  dinner  Miss  Ehoda  slapped  Mr. 
Robert's  face,  and  Mr.  Kobert  threw  a  glass  of  water  over 
her,  and  they  all  jumped  up,  and  I  thought  they'd  have  a 
free  fight.  I  was  so  terrified  that  I  dropped  the  vegetable- 
dish  I  was  handing  round  out  of  my  hand  on  the  table, 
and,  as  it  was  cauliflower  and  melted-butter,  and  it  all  fell 
over  into  Mrs.  Owen  Wales's  lap  and  ruined  her  dress,  I 
didn't  know  which  way  to  look  or  what  to  do.  I  thought 
perhaps  they'd  all  turn  on  to  me,  and  begin  to 'tear  my  hair 
or  something;  but  they  went  on  calling  each  other  beasts 
and  cats  and  crocodiles,  and  other  pet  names  without 
taking  any  notice,  and  their  ma  just  wiped  up  the  melted- 
butter  out  of  her  lap  with  her  napkin,  and  said  gently, 
"It  doesn't  matter,  Mrs.  Beckett;  it'll  come  out."  And 
then  she  looked  up  at  the  young  people  and  said,  "  Children, 
children,  do,  pray,  be  quiet." 

But  the  brothers  went  on  at  each  other  furiously ;  one 
brother  taking  one  sister's  side  and  one  the  other ;  and  the 
young  ladies  began  scratching  their  brothers'  faces.  And  I 
don't  know  how  it  would  have  ended,  only  Pryce  walked 
into  the  room  as  calm  as  a  judge,  and  they  all  sat  down  as 
if  by  magic. 

I  found  out  afterwards  they  were  afraid  she  would  tell 
their  father ;  they  know  their  mother  wouldn't.  Pryce 
was  the  master  when  the  master  was  away — there  was  no 
mistake  about  that ;  and  I've  heard  her  go  into  Mrs.  Owen 
"Wales's  room  and  order  her  to  get  up — not  exactly  order 
her,  but  you  know  what  I  mean — tell  her  it  was  late  in  a 
way  that  was  as  good  as  an  order  to  get  up. 

The  constant  scenes  when  their  pa  was  away  quite  wore 
me  out,  and  I  said  to  Harry  that  my  nerves  wouldn't  stand 
it.  They  always  used  to  quarrel  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  the  young  ladies  used  to  scream  and  rush  out  bathed 
in  tears,  and  bang  the  doors  and  run  upstairs  into  their 
bed-room ;  and  I  said  we  might  as  well  keep  a  lunatic 
asylum  at  once — better,  for  we  should  have  keepers  and 
strait-jackets  then,  and  padded  rooms. 

Harry  said  they  were  a  queer  family,  certainly.  But  he 
supposed  it  was  their  being  kept  under  so  awfully  by  their 
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pa  made  them  burst  out  when  he  wasn't  there — and  per- 
haps that  was  it ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  very  un- 
pleasant in  an  hotel,  which  had  always  had  quiet,  steady- 
going  people. 

And  it  was  not  only  quarrelling,  but  they  were  all  over 
the  place.  The  young  gentlemen  would  come  into  the  bar, 
and  into  the  bar-parlour,  and  go  on  anyhow;  and  one  day 
I  found  Mr.  David  sitting  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen,  and 
making  the  servants  roar  with  laughter  at  a  figure  which 
he  had  got,  which  was  an  old  man  on  a  donkey,  that 
worked  with  strings ;  and  Harry  came  in  one  day  and 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Eobert  walking  with  our 
nursemaid,  while  she  was  out  with  baby  in  the  perambu- 
lator. 

I  said  to  Harry  that  the  sooner  their  pa  came  back 
again  the  better  it  would  be  for  us,  for  the  place  was  being 
turned  into  a  bear  garden,  and  their  ma  was  a  poor,  help- 
less creature  to  be  left  with  such  a  lot. 

But  the  worst  that  happened  was  one  afternoon.  Mr. 
Eobert  and  Mr.  David  came  down  and  said  to  Harry,  "  Mr. 
Beckett,  we  want  you  to  do  us  a  favour."  "  What  is  it  ? " 
said  Harry.     "  "We're  going  up  to  London,  and  we  can't 

get  back  till  the  last  train,  which  gets  into "  (a  station 

four  miles  from  us)  "  at  one  in  the  morning.  "Will  you  let 
some  one  sit  up  for  us,  and  not  say  anything  about  it  to 
Pryce  or  pa  ?  " 

Harry,  in  his  good-natured  way,  said,  "  All  right,"  and 
off  my  lords  went.  I  was  very  cross  when  I  heard  about 
it ;  but  Harry  said  they  were  grown-up  young  men,  and 
perhaps  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

I  wouldn't  let  Harry  sit  up  alone,  so  I  sat  up  too.  And, 
if  you  please,  it  was  past  two  in  the  morning  when  a  cab 
stopped  at  the  door.  And,  when  Harry  let  them  in,  if  these 
two  young  gentlemen  were  not  in  a  nice  condition  !  Their 
hats  were  stuck  on  the  backs  of  their  heads,  and  they 
could  hardly  stand  upright — they  were  so  much  the  worse 
for  what  they  had  had. 

They  grinned  a  most  idiotic  grin  when  they  saw  me, 
and  tried  to  say  something  polite ;  but  they  couldn't  get  a 
distinct  sentence  out. 

"While   I   was   lighting  their  candles  they   sat  on  the 
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stairs  and  talked  a  lot  of  gibberish,  and  looked  like  idiots. 
It  was  really  quite  painful. 

I  said  to  Harry,  "  Get  them  up  to  bed,  for  goodness' 
sake,  and  carry  their  candles,  or  they'll  set  the  place  on 
fire." 

Harry  tried  to  get  them  up,  and  by  propping  one 
against  the  wall  and  holding  him  up  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  helped  the  other  to  get  on  his  legs,  he 
managed  it  at  last.  Then  they  both  took  hold  of  his  arms, 
and  they  tried  to  go  upstairs  three  abreast,  but  before  they 
got  half-way  they  both  tumbled  down,  and  pulled  Harry 
on  top  of  them,  and  the  candlestick  fell  out  of  his  hand 
and  came  clattering  downstairs. 

Harry  laughed,  but  I  was  awfully  wild.  It  wasn't  the 
sort  of  thing  for  a  respectable  house  like  ours  ;  and  I  was 
so  afraid  some  of  the  other  customers  would  hear  the  noifce 
and  be  disturbed  by  it. 

I  had  to  help  Harry  to  get  them  up  again,  and  I  said, 
"Do  please  try  and  go  to  bed  quietly,  there's  good  young 
gentlemen.     You're  disturbing  the  whole  house !  " 

They  said,  "  All  right,  Mrs.  Beckett.  You're  goo'short, 
you  are."  And  they  did  try  to  steady  themselves,  and  we 
managed  to  get  them  all  right  to  the  first  landing,  I  going 
up  in  front  with  the  candles.  I  wasn't  going  behind,  for 
fear  they  should  all  fall  down  on  top  of  me. 

But  when  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  landing  I  thought  I 
heard  a  slight  noise.  I  looked  up,  and  there,  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand  leaning  over  the  banister,  was  that 
Mrs.  Pryce. 

She  was  fully  dressed,  and  had  evidently  had  an  idea 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  the  cat — that  ever  I  should 
call  her  so  ! — had  sat  up  and  listened  for  the  young  gentle- 
men to  come  in  and  go  to  bed. 

When  they  looked  up,  too,  and  saw  her  it  seemed  to 
sober  them  for  a  minute.  "  It's  all  right,  Pryce,"  said 
Mr.  Eobert.  "  We've  been  to  the  misshurry  meeting  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckett,  and  losh  lash  train." 

If  a  glance  could  have  withered  them  that  old  woman's 
would  have  done  it.  "  Yery  good,"  she  f  aid  ;  "  your 
father  shall  be  informed  of  this."  Then,  looking  at  me, 
she  said,  "  As  to  you,  ma'am,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
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yourself — encouraging  young  men  in  vice  and  drunken- 
ness." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said,  almost  with  a  shriek  ;  "  oh,  you  wicked 
creature  !     How  dare  you  say  such  a  thins  ?  " 

Harry  had  heard  what  she  said,  too.  He  left  go  of  the 
two  young  men,  and  they  both  went  down  bang  on  the 
landing ;  and  he  jumped  up  the  stairs,  two  at  a  time,  till  he 
reached  Mrs.  Pryce,  and  then,  his  eyes  glaring  (he  looked 
splendid  like  that),  he  almost  shouted,  "  Apologize  to  my 
wife  for  your  insolence,  this  minute !  " 

"  I  shall  not,"  she  said,  never  flinching  an  inch.  "  It's 
disgraceful,  and  you  ought  to  lose  your  licence." 

"  Do  you  suppose  they  got  drunk  with  us  ? "  yelled 
Harry. 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  said  that  female  ; 
"  but  they  are  drunk,  and  you  and  your  wife  are  up  with 
them  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  shall  inform  my 
master  at  once.  This  is  not  a  fit  house  for  respectable 
people." 

"  Isn't   it  ?  "  shouted    Harry ;   "  it's  a  d sight  too 

respectable  for  you  and  your  lot !     You  and  your  master 
can  go  to  the— — " 

"Harry,"  I  said,  running  up,  and  catching  hold  of  him; 
"Harry,  be  calm;  think  of  the  other  customers." 

It  was  too  late.  People  hearing  the  row  had  got  up, 
and  I  could  see  white  figures  peeping  through  the  half- 
open  doors,  and  one  old  lady  rushed  out  in  her  nightgown 
shrieking,  "  What  is  it?  The  house  is  on  fire — I  know  it 
is.     Fire  !  fiie !  fire  ! " 

"Hush,  hush!"  I  cried,  "don't,  don't !  "—and,  in  my 
horror,  I  put  my  hands  over  her  mouth  to  stop  her.  "  It's 
nothing ;  it's  only  two  gentlemen  drunk."  The  old  lady 
caught  sight  of  the  two  young  Mr.  Owen  Waleses  sitting 
on  the  landing,  and  remembering  how  she  was  dressed, 
and  that  she  hadn't  got  her  wig  on,  bolted  into  her  room 
and  banged  the  door  to  after  her,  and  I  went  to  the  other 
doors  and  told  the  people  it  was  nothing,  that  they  weren't 
to  be  frightened ;  it  was  only  two  of  our  gentlemen  had 
been  overcome  by  something  which  had  disagreed  with 
them. 

Oh,  it  was  dreadful !     I  didn't  know  where  the  scandal 
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would  en  J,  or  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  it.  How 
we  got  those  two  young  fellows  to  bed — how  I  quieted 
Harry  down,  and  left  that  wretched  woman  Pryce  trium- 
phant on  the  staircase,  with  a  wicked,  fiendish  glare  in  her 
eye — I  only  remember  in  a  confused  sort  of  way  ;  but  I 
know,  when  it  was  all  over  and  I  got  to  bed,  I  had  to 
have  a  good  cry  to  prevent  myself  having  hysterics.  And 
Hariy,  as  soon  as  he'd  got  me  round  a  bit,  worked  himself 
up  into  a  temper  again,  and,  instead  of  going  to  sleep, 
kept  on  turning  from  side  to  side  in  his  indignation,  and 
saying,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  he'd  "  have  wrung  that  old 
cat's  neck  for  her." 

sir  «t*  yfc  yp  vp 

The  next  morning  the  two  young  gentlemen  came  into 
our  private  room  after  breakfast,  and  apologized,  like  gen- 
tlemen. They  said  they  were  very  sorry  for  what  had 
occurred,  and  they  hoped  we  shouldn't  think  too  badly  of 
them.  I  said  I  should  think  no  more  of  it,  though,  of 
course,  it  had  made  a  terrible  scandal  in  the  house,  and 
would  probably  injure  our  business ;  but  I  should  not  for- 
get the  impertinence  of  the  woman  Pryce,  who  was  only  a 
servant,  and  had  no  business  to  dare  to  interfere  or  to 
speak  to  me  in  such  a  way. 

They  said  that  I  was  quite  right ;  but  they  daren't  say 
anything  to  Pryce,  as  their  only  chance  of  getting  her  not 
to  tell  their  father  was  by  being  very  humble  to  her  and 
smoothing  her  down. 

I  don't  know  how  they  tried  to  smooth  her  down ;  but 
they  didn't  do  it,  for  their  pa  came  down  the  next  day,  and 
that  Pryce  told  him  everything,  and  a  nice  row  there  was. 
The  way  that  little  man  went  on  at  those  two  great  six- 
foot  fellows  was  awful.  They  shook  like  aspen-leaves 
before  him — I  expected  to  see  him  set  to  and  thrash  them 
every  minute,  though  he  would  have  had  to  stand  on  a 
chair  to  box  their  ears.  Of  course,  they  deserved  all  they 
got;  the  cruel  part  was  that  he  bullied  his  wife  as  well, 
and  told  her  it  was  all  her  fault,  and  she  was  ruining  her 
children,  and  she  wasn't  fit  to  be  a  mother,  and  I  don't 
know  what.  Really  one  would  have  thought  she  was  a 
little  girl  herself.  I  wondered  if  he  was  going  to  stand 
her  in  the  corner,  or  send  her  to  bed.     The  pour  woman 
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trembled  and  sobbed  before  the  little  bantam,  till  I  quite 
lost  patience  with  her.  Why,  if  she  hai  given  him  a  push, 
she  could  have  sent  him  over  into  the  fender,  for  he  stood 
on  the  hearthrug,  and  foamed  and  swore  till  he  was  nearly- 
black  in  the  face. 

The  door  was  wide  open — the  sitting-room  door — and 
we  heard  all  he  said,  and  he  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for 
me  and  Harry,  and  demanded  to  know  "  the  rights  of 
it." 

It  was  very  awkward;  but  I  got  out  of  it.  I  said,  "If 
you've  anything  to  say,  sir,  you  can  say  it  to  my 
husband;  "  and  with  that  I  vanished  out  of  the  room.  He 
didn't  frighten  Harry,  though  he  tried  to ;  but  the  end  of 
it  was,  he  said  he  shouldn't  stay  in  the  house  any  longer, 
and  Harry  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it,  as  it  saved  him 
the  pain  of  having  to  present  him  with  the  bill,  and  ask 
him  to  take  his  custom  and  his  family  somewhere  else. 

When  Harry  said  that,  he  told  me,  the  little  man  swelled 
out  to  such  a  size  Harry  thought  he  was  going  to  burst ; 
but  he  only  swore,  and  ordered  Harry  to  leave  the  room 
instantly,  which,  to  avoid  a  disturbance,  he  did. 

And,  thank  goodness,  the  next  day  they  all  departed  ; 

but   not  without  a  good  many  d s  from   Mr.   Owen 

Wales  over  the  bill.  The  young  gentlemen  looked  very 
sheepish,  as  well  they  might,  and  the  whole  family  were 
tamed  again,  and  hadn't  a  word  to  say  among  them. 
Their  tamer  was  there,  and  they  quailed  before  him. 
Pryce  was  the  first  to  go;  she  went  in  a  fly  by  herself 
with  the  luggage.  Harry  was  at  the  door  as  she  drove 
away,  and  he  raised  his  hat,  with  mock  politeness,  to  my 
lady. 

She  gave  him  a  look,  and  turned  her  head,  and  sniffed, 
and  said,  "Good  afternoon,  sir;  it's  the  first  time  I've 
stayed  at  a  pothouse,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last ! " 

A  pothouse !  Oh,  when  I  think  of  it  even  now  it  makes 
the  blood  rush  to  the  roots  of  my  hair.  I  do  believe  if  I 
had  been  at  the  door  when  that  creature  said  that  I  should 
have 


Miss  Measom  not  in  yet?     Why,   it's  past  eleven!— 
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what  does  she  mean  by  such  conduct  ?  She'll  have  to  go. 
I  will  not  have  a  barmaid  who  cannot  come  in  at  a  decent 
and  proper  time.  When  she  does  come  in  I  shall  give  her 
a  piece  of  my  mind.  She's  much  too  flighty  for  her  place ; 
I  thought  so  when  you  engaged  her.  You  go  to  bed, 
Harry ;  I'll  sit  up  for  her. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

MB.    WILK1NS. 

Looking  over  what  I  have  written  about  Mr.  Wilkins,  who 
was  for  such  a  long  time  one  of  our  most  regular  customers 
of  an  evening  at  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  I  feel  inclined  now 
to  cross  some  of  it  out ;  hut,  of  course,  it  would  he  difficult 
to  do  that,  because  at  the  time  I  wrote  of  him  things  were 
different  to  what  they  are  now,  and  I  only  made  the  re- 
marks about  him  which  I  thought  at  the  time  he  deserved. 
Even  that  which  was  written  after  he  had  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood referred  to  the  part  he  took  in  things  which 
happened  at  the  time  he  was  with  us,  and  so  of  course  it 
wouldn't  have  done  to  anticipate. 

Poor  Mr.  Wilkins ! 

He  offended  me  very  often,  and  at  times  he  was  rather  a 
nuisance,  poor  old  gentleman,  because  he  was  one  who 
would  have  a  finger  in  everybody's  pie,  and  was  fond  of 
giving  off  his  opinions,  whether  he  was  asked  for  them  or 
not.  But  that  is  all  forgiven  and  forgotten  now,  and  I 
only  think  of  the  old  gentleman  at  his  best.  We  all  have 
our  peculiarities — I  dare  say  I  have  mine — and  certainly 
Wilkins  had  his ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  queer  world  if 
nobody  had  any  crotchets,  and  everybody  was  exactly  alike. 
There  wouldn't  be  any  novels,  and  there  wouldn't  be  any 
plays — at  least,  I  suppose  not — though,  of  course,  if  we  had 
been  all  alike  in  our  ways  and  in  our  dispositions,  authors 
would  have  had  to  get  over  the  difficulty  somehow. 

You  remember  that  Mr.  Wilkins  had  a  daughter  in  ser- 
vice in  London,  and  it  was  through  her  that  he  found  out 
that  I  was  the  Mary  Jane  who  had  written  her  "  Memoirs  " 
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when  she  was  in  service.  Ho  was  very  proud  of  his 
daughter,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  be  so,  for  she  was  a 
very  good  girl,  and  had  only  lived  in  good  families.  II© 
had  also  a  daughter  who  had  married,  and  had  gone  out 
with  her  husband  to  Australia.  She  used  to  write  to  her 
father  now  and  then,  and  when  he  had  a  letter  he  was  very 
proud  of  it,  and  he  would  bring  it  round  to  our  house,  and 
read  bits  of  it  that  were  about  the  life  there  out  loud  to 
the  company,  and  he  used  to  say,  "My  girl  writes  a  good 
letter,  doesn't  she,  Mrs.  Beckett?  She  could  write  a  good 
book  if  she  liked,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting." 

Poor  Mr.  Wilkins,  I'm  quite  sure  he  had  an  idea  that  his 
daughter  could  write  a  book  on  Australia  because  she  had 
been  there  a  year  or  two  and  could  write  a  very  fair  letter. 
Some  people  think  that  you've  only  to  write  what  you 
have  seen,  and  it  will  be  as  interesting  to  the  public  as  it 
is  to  you  and  your  friends.  I  believe  much  cleverer  people 
than  Mr.  Wilkins  think  that,  because  I've  seen  books 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  such  as  "  A  Month  in 
America,  by  a  Lady,"  or  "  Six  Weeks  in  Eussia,  by  a  Gen- 
tleman,"and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  stayed  at  our  hotel  left  a  book  behind  him  from 
Mudie's,  and  I  read  it  before  sending  it  after  him,  and  it 
was  nothing  but  a  lot  of  letters,  which  a  lady,  who  had 
gone  abroad  for  her  health,  had  written  home  to  her 
children.  Very  interesting  to  her  children  and  her  friends, 
I  dare  say ;  but  I  thought  a  lot  of  it  quite  silly,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  that  she  must  be  pretty  conceited  to 
fancy  everj'body  wanted  to  read  her  letters  that  she  wrote 
home.  But  I  must  not  say  any  more  on  the  subject,  because 
people  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw  stones, 
and  perhaps  somebody  will  say  that  I'm  a  nice  one  to  talk, 
seeing  that  I  am  always  writing  down  everything  that 
happens  to  me,  and  having  the  impudence  to  try  and  get 
it  published. 

What  brought  it  up  was  Mr.  Wilkins  being  so  absurd 
about  his  daughter  in  Australia. 

In  most  of  these  letters  there  was  a  glowing  account  of 
how  well  she  was  getting  on,  and  how  her  husband  had 
been  very  lucky  out  there,  and  was  making  money  and 
getting  property.     It  seems  he  had  bought  some  land- or 
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something,  "  up  country,"  which,  meant  a  very  long  way 
off,  and  it  had  turned  out  so  well  that  he  had  bought  some 
more,  and,  according  to  the  young  woman,  they  were  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune. 

Then  her  letters  began  to  ask  her  father  to  come  out  to 
them  and  settle  down  with  them.  She  was  sure  he  would 
like  it,  and  he  could  be  a  great  help  to  them  as  well,  as 
her  husband  wanted  somebody  he  could  trust  very  much. 

At  first  Mr.  Wilkins  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  too 
old,  that  he  couldn't  go  across  the  seas,  and  he  thought  he 
should  feel  more  comfortable  if  he  died  in  his  native  place 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  parish  churchyard. 

But  by-and-by  something  happened  which  made  him 
hesitate.  His  daughter  up  in  London  was  engaged  to  a 
young  man,  and  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  short  time. 
He  was  a  young  man  in  a  very  fair  position,  being  head 
barman  in  a  public-house  in  the  City,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  management  was  left  to  him,  the  proprietor  having  a 
taste  for  sport  and  going  away  racing  a  good  deal,  and  the 
wife  not  knowing  much  about  the  trade,  and  not  being  a 
good  business  woman. 

Mr.  Wilkins's  daughter  in  London  was  very  fond  of  her 
young  man,  who  was  very  sober  and  steady,  and  getting 
on  well  and  putting  money  by. 

All  went  very  well  until  the  landlord  of  the  public-house 
went  one  day  to  the  races  at  Epsom — the  City  and  Subur- 
ban day,  I  think  it  was — and  he  drove  down  with  some 
friends  in  a  trap.  What  happened  afterwards  came  out 
■at  the  inquest.  They  may  have  had  too  much  to  drink ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  driving  back  home  in  the  evening  they 
ran  into  a  lamp-post,  and  the  landlord  was  thrown  out  on 
his  head,  and  when  he  was  picked  up  it  was  found  that  he 
was  seriously  injured,  and  he  never  regained  consciousness, 
but  died  the  next  day. 

After  that  Miss  Wilkins  didn't  see  so  much  of  her  lover. 
He  said  that,  the  governor  being  dead,  he  had  to  be  always 
looking  after  the  business,  and  that  prevented  him  getting 
out  so  often  as  he  used  to  do.  The  poor  girl  didn't  suspect 
anything  at  first ;  but,  at  last,  she  would  have  been  blind 
not  to  see  that  something  was  wrong.  After  a  bit  the 
young  man  tried  to  get  up  a  quarrel  with  her ;  but  she, 
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being  a  sweet  temper,  wouldn't  quarrel,  and  then  he  told 
her  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  that  he  didn't  think 
they  were  suited  to  each  other,  and  asked  her  to  break 
it  off. 

It  upset  her  terribly,  and  made  her  quite  ill.  It  wasn't 
only  a  blow  to  her  pride ;  but  she  really  loved  the  fellow. 
She  found  out  what  it  all  meant  when,  six  months  after 
the  landlord  met  with  that  fatal  accident,  her  young  man 
married  the  widow  and  stepped  into  an  old-established 
City  public-house  doing  a  big  trade. 

That  was  the  worst  blow  of  all  to  poor  Miss  Wilkins.  It 
showed  her  how  unworthy  her  young  man  had  been  of  her, 
having  thrown  her  over  to  marry  a  woman  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother,  and  all  for  money. 

She  fretted  so  much  that  she  became  quite  ill,  and  wasn't 
able  to  stop  in  a  situation,  and  so  she  came  home  to  her 
father.  But  that  didn't  do  her  any  good,  for  she  moped 
terribly,  and  was  alwa}*s  brooding,  and  couldn't  be  roused, 
or  persuaded  to  go  out. 

1  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  and  I  asked  her  to  tea 
several  times ;  but  she  only  came  once,  and  then  she  was 
so  miserable  that  it  was  more  like  a  funeral  feast  than  a 
friendly  tea-party. 

She  began  to  get  paler  and  thinner  every  day,  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  grew  quite  alarmed  about  her,  and  the  doctor  said 
the  only  thing  for  her  was  to  go  right  away  and  be  among 
fresh  faces  and  fresh  scenes,  and  then,  perhaps,  in  time  she 
would  make  an  effort  and  forget  her  trouble. 

I  don't  believe  myself  that  a  woman  ever  forgets  a 
trouble  of  that  sort.  They  may  seem  to  before  the  world ; 
but  it  is  only  put  away  for  a  time.  It  comes  back  again. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  comes  back  less  in  a  new  place 
than  in  an  old  one,  where  there  is  nothing  to  take  your 
attention  off  it. 

It  was  just  after  the  doctor  had  told  Wilkins  this  that 
another  letter  came  from  Australia,  from  the  daughter 
there,  almost  begging  her  father  to  come  out  to  them. 
The  doctor  said,  when  he  heard  of  it,  "Why  not  go, 
Wilkins,  and  take  your  daughter  with  you  ? "  And  at 
last  the  poor  old  gentleman  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would.     Miss  Wilkins  was  eager  to  go  too.     She  said  she 
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should  be  glad  to  get  away  from  everything  that  reminded 
her  of  the  past.  I  think  Wilkins  would  still  have 
hesitated,  but  for  the  fact  that  just  at  the  time  our  clergy- 
man was  changed,  the  Eev.  Tommy  going  away  to  a  sea- 
side place,  and  a  new  clergyman  coming — quite  a  young 
fellow,  who  looked  almost  like  a  boy,  and  had  a  lot  of  new 
notions  that  poor  Wilkins  said  were  dreadful.  He  and 
Wilkins  didn't  get  on  at  all  from  the  very  first,  the  old 
fellow  rather  resenting  what  he  called  the  young  clergy- 
man's "  new-fangled  ways."  And  the  young  clergyman  got 
wild  with  Wilkins,  who,  he  said,  was  "  an  old  fossil,"  and 
"  behind  the  age,"  and  they  had  words.  And  then  Wilkins 
in  a  pet  said  he  should  resign,  and  the  young  clergyman 
said  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  he  thought  it  was  about 
time,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  had  been  spoiled,  by  his  predecessor 
allowing  him  to  have  his  own  way,  and  was  too  old  now 
to  learn  different. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  one  evening  Mr.  Wilkins  came 
into  our  bar-parlour  very  excited,  and  said  he  had  given 
that  whipper-snapper  a  bit  of  his  mind,  and  resigned  his 
place,  and  he  was  going  to  accept  his  married  daughter's 
offer,  and  go  to  Australia. 

At  first,  when  he  said  it,  his  old  friends  who  were  present 
said,  "  Go  on  !  "  But  he  soon  let  them  know  that  he  was 
serious.  And  the  next  day  he  went  up  to  London  to  make 
arrangements  about  a  passage  for  himself  and  his 
daughter. 

It  made  quite  a  sensation  in  the  village,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  our  old  parish  clerk  was  going  to  Australia. 
A  committee  met  at  our  house,  and  it  was  determined,  in 
recognition  of  his  long  connection  with  the  parish,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  everybody,  to  give  him 
what  Graves,  the  farrier,  called  "  a  good  send-off."  There 
was  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  it  was  to  be  done,  and  at  la^t 
it  was  determined  to  get  up  "  a  Wilkins  Testimonial  and 
Banquet."  It  was  settled  that  the  banquet  was  to  be  at 
our  house,  and  Harry  entered  into  it  heart  and  soul, 
because  he  liked  Wilkins  very  much.  There  was  a  lot  of 
dispute  as  to  what  the  testimonial  was  to  be,  and  at  last 
it  was  decided  that  something  that  an  inscription  could 
be  put  on  was  best — something  that  he  could  keep  and 
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show  to  everybody  and  leave  behind  him  as  a  family 
heirloom. 

Harry  suggested  a  piece  of  plate,  and  that  was  agreed 
to  after  some  absurd  remarks  by  Graves,  who  wanted  to 
know  what  a  piece  of  plate  was  like ;  and  when  it  was 
agreed  to  be  a  silver  tankard,  with  an  inscription  on  it, 
Graves  said  he  thought  a  plate  was  something  to  eat  off, 
and  he  couldn't  see  how  anything  that  you  drank  out  of 
could  be  a  plate. 

I  dare  say  he  thought  it  was  very  funny,  but  nobody 
laughed  at  the  joke  except  himself;  but,  as  he  laughed  loud 
enough  for  twenty  people,  perhaps  he  was  satisfied. 

As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  Harry  and 
Mr.  Jarvis,  the  miller,  the  one  that  was  nearly  run  over 
on  the  night  of  the  burglary  at  the  Hall,  were  appointed 
to  collect  the  subscriptions,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the 
banquet,  which  was  to  be  the  night  before  Mr.  Wilkins 
left  the  village  to  go  to  London,  where  he  was  going  to 
stop  for  a  day  and  a  night  before  he  sailed  from  the  docks 
for  Melbourne. 

The  Eev.  Tommy  was  written  to,  and  he  headed  the 
subscription  with  a  pound,  and  the  doctor  gave  a 
pound,  and  several  of  the  gentry  people  gave  the  same, 
and  the  rest  was  made  up  in  ten  shillings  and  five  shillings 
from  the  little  tradespeople,  and  smaller  sums  from  the 
working  folks.  It  was  a  success  from  the  first,  for  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  very  much  respected,  and  everybody  was 
sorry  he  was  going  to  leave.  The  new  clergyman — the 
"  whipper-snapper  " — wasn't  asked ;  but  when  he  heard 
what  was  going  on,  he  came  into  our  place  one  day  and 
gave  Harry  a  pound,  and  Harry  said  he  wasn't  such  a 
bad  sort  after  all. 

We  got  so  much  money  that  it  was  more  than  enough 
to  buy  the  tankard,  and  Harry  suggested  that  we  should 
put  the  rest  into  a  purse  and  present  it  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  as 
it  would  be  very  useful  for  the  journey.  Mr.  Wilkins  had 
been  a  saving  man,  and  he  had  a  nice  little  sum  in  the 
bank ;  but,  of  course,  money  is  always  welcome,  especially 
when  there  are  two  fares  to  Australia  to  pay. 

The  banquet  was  left  to  us,  and,  after  we  had  thought 
it  well  over  and  consulted  the  committee,  it  was  agreed 
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that  it  was  to  be  five  shillings  a  head,  and  that  everybody 
was  to  pay  for  what  they  drank  extra.  This  was  better, 
because,  of  course,  the  company  would  be  rather  mixed, 
several  of  the  better  people,  such  as  the  doctor  and  some 
of  the  young  gentlemen  from  the  private  houses,  having 
promised  to  come,  to  show  their  respect  for  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  they  would  drink  wine,  while  the  ordinary  people 
would  drink  beer. 

Harry  said  to  me,  "  We'll  show  them  what  the  '  Stretford 
Arms '  can  do,  my  dear."  And  we  arranged  a  banquet  that 
I  am  sure  would  be  no  disgrace  to  a  West  End  London 
hotel.  Knowing  our  company,  we  arranged  accordingly; 
having  dishes  to  suit  the  gentlefolks,  and  hot  joints  and 
things  to  suit  the  others.  The  banquet  was  to  be  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  that  would  hold  a  lot  of  people,  by  making 
one  long  set  of  tables  run  all  round  it.  The  doctor 
promised  to  take  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  course, 
w.is  to  be  on  his  right  hand,  and  Harry  was  to  take  the 
vice-chair.  There  were  to  be  no  ladies,  which  I  opposed 
at  first ;  but  it  was  thought  better,  as  it  might  have  ltd  to 
quarrelling. 

Of  course  Wilkins  knewr  what  was  going  on,  and  he  was 
very  proud,  though  it  touched  him  deeply.  And  when  he 
shook  hands  with  us,  the  night  that  the  deputation  waited 
on  him  and  invited  him  to  the  banquet,  the  poor  old 
fellow's  voice  was  quite  husky,  and  his  hand  trembled. 

It  was  very  funnj'  the  way  he  tried  to  pretend  he 
wasn't  listening,  when  any  of  the  arrangements  were 
discussed  in  the  bar-parlour.  And  sometimes  we  used  to 
be  talking  about  what  the  inscription  was  to  be,  and  tnat 
sort  of  thing,  and  in  would  walk  Wilkins  himself;  and 
then  we  all  left  off  and  whispered,  and  first  one  would  be 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  then  the  other,  to  settle  a  pointy 
Mr.  Wilkins  alL  the  time  smoking  his  long  clay  pipe  and 
looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  as  though  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  that  he  was  in  any  way  concerned  in  what  was 
going  on. 

One  day,  just  before  the  banquet,  Harry  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  Missus,  you  know  all  about  these  things — how 
do  you  invite  the  Press?" 

"  What  Press?  "  I  said,  wondering  what  he  was  driving  at. 
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"The  newspapers,"  ho  siid.  I've  had  a  hint  that  Mr. 
Wilkins  would  like  the  IVoss  to  be  present.  He's  going 
to  make  a  speech." 

I  thought  for  a  minute,  and  then  said  that  I  supposed  if, 
would  be  better  to  write  to  the  editor  of  our  county  paper 
and  send  him  a  ticket. 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  but  I  fancy  Wilkins  would  like 
the  Times  and  the  Morning  Advertiser  to  be  present." 

I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  that.  Of  course  it  was 
absurd ;  as  if  the  editor  of  the  Times  and  the  Morning 
Advertiser  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  down  to  out- 
place to  hear  Mr.  Wilkins  speak ! 

I  told  Harry  that  it  was  ridiculous,  as  it  was  only  a 
local  affair,  and  I  wasn't  even  sure  if  it  was  big  enough 
for  our  county  paper  to  come  to. 

Harry  seemed  a  little  disappointed.  He  said  that  it 
would  have  been  such  a  good  thing  for  us,  if  it  could  have 
been  got  into  the  London  papers ;  because  in  all  the 
accounts  of  banquets  that  he  had  read  it  always  said  at 
the  end  something  about  the  hotel  or  the  restaurant,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  banquet  was  served. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  sure  the  London  papers  would 
laugh  at  us  if  we  invited  them ;  but  there'll  be  no  harm 
in  asking  the  local  paper." 

The  committee  met  and  talked  it  over,  and  a  nice  invi- 
tation was  sent  to  our  editor,  and  we  got  a  letter  back  in 
a  couple  of  days,  saying  that  he  feared  he  could  not  send 
a  reporter,  as  the  affair  was  not  of  sufficient  general 
interest ;  but  if  we  sent  a  short  account  of  the  proceedings 
it  should  be  inserted. 

Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Wilkins  got  to  hear  of  it,  and, 
though  he  was  disappointed  about  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  he  paid  me  a  very  pretty  little  compli- 
ment. He  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Beckett,  ma'am,  I 
have  heard  that  our  county  journal  is  anxious  for  a  report 
of  the  farewell  banquet  which  is  to  be  given  in  my  honour. 
I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  one  so  fitted  in  every  way 
to  draw  up  that  report  as  yourself.  You  are  an  authoress, 
and  well  known  in  literature,  and  can  do  the  subject 
justice." 

I  blushed  at  that,  and  went  quite  hot.     "  I'm  not  used 
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to  writing  in  newspapers,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  I  said,  "  which  is 
•quite  different  to  writing  books."  But  the  old  gentleman 
•was  so  anxious  that  I  should  write  the  report  that  I 
promised  I  would.  After  that  I  read  all  the  reports  of 
banquets  I  could  find  in  the  newspapers,  so  as  to  get  used 
to  the  style,  and  the  only  thing  that  bothered  me  was  how 
il  should  be  able  to  write  out  all  the  speeches,  and  I  told 
Mr.  Wilkins  so.  He  relieved  me  on  this  point  by  saying 
ne  should  have  his  speech  written  out  beforehand,  and  he 
would  have  a  copy  made  specially  for  me. 

For  two  or  three  days  before  the  banquet  we  were  very 
busy  getting  everything  ready,  and  I  was  very  anxious, 
as  it  was  the  first  public  dinner  on  a  big  scale  that  we 
had  done.  But,  thank  goodness,  nothing  went  wrong, 
except  that  the  woman  we  had  in  to  help  our  cook  turned 
out  a  very  violent  temper,  and  in  a  rage  pulled  our  cook's 
cap  off  and  threw  it  on  the  fire,  and  she,  trying  to  snatch 
it  off  again,  upset  a  big  saucepan  of  custard  that  was 
boiling,  and  it  all  ran  over  into  her  boots,  and  made  her 
•dance  about,  and  shriek  and  yell  that  she  was  scalded  to 
•death — (she  really  was  hurt,  poor  woman) — and  that  made 
-the  kitchen-maid,  who  was  subject  to  epilepsy,  fall  down 
;and  have  a  fit.  And  as  we  sacked  the  assistant  cook  for  her 
behaviour,  and  cook  and  the  kitchen-maid  were  too  ill  to 
'do  anything  all  the  next  day,  we  had  to  send  out  right 
•and  left  to  get  help.  Aad  we  got  a  woman  who  was  an 
excellent  cook  and  very  handy ;  but  had  a  baby  that  she 
•couldn't  leave,  and  so  brought  it  with  her.  It  was  the 
peevishest  baby  that  I  ever  came  across,  and  shrieked 
"itself  into  convulsions  from  morning  till  night,  until  at 
last  the  people  staying  in  the  hotel  sent  down  and  said,  if 
that  child  didn't  leave  off  the}''  should  have  to  go.  Except 
for  these  little  things  everything  went  on  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  seeing  what  a  strain  it  was  on  the  resources 
•of  the  establishment.  That  last  line  is  a  line  out  of  my 
report,  which  I  wrote  for  our  county  paper.  It  isn't  in 
the  report  which  they  had  printed,  but  I  wrote  it,  having 
seen  it  in  a  report  of  a  banquet  I  had  read,  and  I  think 
"  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  establishment "  a  very  good 
expression  under  the  circumstances. 

But  all's  well   that  ends  well,  and  when  the  eventful 
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evening  arrived  everything  was  right,  and  the  coffee-room 
looked  beautiful  with  tho  flags  which  we  had  put  up,  and 
evergreens,  and  coloured  paper,  and  a  big  device  over  Mr. 
AYilkins's  head,  on  which  was  written — 

England's  loss  is  Australia's  gain ; 
God  speed  Mr.  Wilkins  across  tho  main. 

When  the  company  had  all  assembled  there  were  fifty- 
one  altogether  who  sat  down,  and  it  was  a  very  pretty 
sight.  ~\Ve  had  extra  waitresses  in  to  help,  and  I  remained! 
in  the  room  and  superintended  them,  keeping  near  th©' 
door,  of  course.  Harry  behaved  beautifully  as  the  vice- 
chairman,  taking  care  never  to  be  the  landlord,  or  tc> 
interfere  with  anything,  only  once,  when  Graves — who,, 
of  course,  couldn't  behave  himself  even  on  such  an  occasion 
— said,  "  I  say,  Mr.  Vice,  don't  you  think  this  beer  is  a  bit 
off?"  Harry  replied,  "I  don't  know,  Mr.  Graves;  I'mi 
drinking  champagne,"  which  made  everybody  laugh. 

There  was  plenty  of  champagne  drunk,  too,  at  the  head! 
of  the  table,  Mr.  Wilkins  tasting  it,  as  he  said  afterwards, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  everything  went  off 
capitally,  and  not  too  noisy  at  first,  though  the  way  some-- 
of  them  ate,  at  the  lower  end ,  showed  that  they  meant  to 
have  their  money's  worth,  as  well  as  to  show  their  respect 
for  Wilkins. 

After  the  cheese  and  celery  the  doctor  rapped  the  table, 
and  then  Harry  rapped  the  table  too,  and  said,  "  Order 
for  the  chair,"  And  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  knew,  of  course,  what 
was  coming,  looked  at  the  pattern  of  his  cheese-plate  as. 
though  it  was  a  very  beautiful  picture,  and  made  little 
pills  with  the  bread  by  his  side,  and  twisted  the  table- 
cloth, and  did  everything  except  look  at  the  company. 

The  doctor  made  a  very  nice,  kind  little  speech  abouifr 
Wilkins,  referring  to  the  many,  many  years  he  had  been 
parish  clerk,  and  how  he  was  looked  upon  by  everybody 
in  the  place  as  a  friend,  and  how  sorry  they  all  were  to 
lose  him,  and  how  they  hoped  that  a  long  and  happy  life 
with  his  family  awaited  him  in  the  new  country. 

Everybody  cheered,  and  said  "  Hear,  hear,"  to  the  senti- 
ments, the  only  person  interrupting  in  the  wrong  place 
being  Graves,  who  said,  "Hear,  hear"  when  the  doctor 
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said,  "  and  now  Mr.  Wilkins  is  about  to  leave  us,  perhaps 
for  ever." 

At  the  end  of  the  doctor's  speech  everybody  got  up  and 
raised  their  glasses,  and  shouted,  "  Three  cheers  for 
Wilkins  ! "  And  then  they  sang,  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow,"  and  kept  on  till  I  thought  they  would  never  leave 
off. 

After  that,  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  miller,  sang  a  song,  to  give  Mr. 
Wilkins  time  to  pull  himself  together  for  his  reply,  and 
then  Mr.  Wilkins  rose,  and  the  company  banged  the  table 
till  the  glasses  jumped  again,  and  I  thought  the  whole 
arrangement  would  come  down  with  a  crash,  the  tables 
being  only  on  tressels. 

Mr.  Wilkins  rose  and  said,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen  " — 
(there  were  no  ladies,  so  he  looked  hard  at  the  door  where 
I  was  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight) — "  this  is  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  one  and  all. 
I — I  had  prepared  a  speech,  but  every  word  has  gone  out 
of  my  head.  ('  Hear,  hear,'  from  Graves.)  I  cannot  say 
what  I  feel.  I  have  known  the  company  here  for  many, 
many  years  ;  I  have  lived  among  you  man  and  boy,  and 
at  one  time  I  thought  I  should  die  among  you.  ('  Hear, 
hear,'  from  Graves  again.)  But  I  am  going  away  to  a 
foreign  country.  I  shall  find,  I  hope,  new  friends  there ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  old  ones.  I  thank  you  one 
and  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  for  your  great  kind- 
ness to  me  this  day.  It's  more  than  I  deserve.  ('  Hear, 
hear,'  from  Graves  again.)  This  beautiful  mug" — (I  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  the  doctor  wound  up  his  speech  by 
presenting  the  piece  of  plate  and  the  purse  of  gold) — 
"  will  be  treasured  by  me  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life.  I 
shall  hand  it  down  to  my  children  untarnished.  For  that, 
and  the  generous  gift  which  you  have  also  given  me,  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  can't  say  any  more,  except  to  say,  '  Good-bye, 
and  God  bless  you  all.'  " 

Mr.  Wilkins,  when  he  came  to  that,  broke  down  a  little, 
and  then  everybody  cheered,  and  he  sat  down.  It  wasn't 
a  bad  speech — much  better  than  what  he  had  written  out 
to  say,  which  was  nearly  all  taken  from  an  old  book  of 
speeches,  published  at  a  shilling,  as  I  found  out  afterwards, 
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and  which  was  what  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  have  said 
at  a  State  banquet,  but  was  all  nonsense  for  a  paiish 
clerk. 

After  Mr.  Wilkins's  speech  the  doctor  said,  "  You  may 
all  smoke."  And  they  did  smoke  !  In  five  minutes  you 
couldn't  see  across  the  room.  And  then  they  had  spirits 
and  water,  and  there  were  more  speeches,  and  the  doctor's 
health  was  proposed,  and  then  Harry's  health  coupled 
with  mine,  and  they  would  make  me  come  in  and  stand 
by  Harry  while  he  replied,  and  I  tried  to  look  as  dignified 
as  I  could,  though  I  felt  awfully  hot  and  flustered,  till 
Harry  gave  me  a  dreadful  slap  on  the  back,  which  he 
meant  to  emphasize  what  he  was  saying  about  me,  but 
which  made  me  feel  quite  ill  for  a  minute  or  two.  And 
then  they  all  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  sing  songs ;  and 
when  the  banquet  broke  up,  everybody  insisted  upon 
seeing  Mr.  Wilkins  home.  And  it  was  just  as  well,  for, 
what  with  the  heat,  and  the  excitement,  and  the  smoke, 
and  the  champagne,  and  hot  spirits  on  the  top  of  that, 
poor  dear  Mr.  Wilkins  was  glad  of  somebody's  arm  to 
lean  on. 

But  it  all  ended  well,  and  was  a  great  success,  though 
the  cleaning-up  to  get  the  coffee-room  straight  for  the 
next  morning  was  awful,  especially  as  the  strange  people 
we  had  in  to  help,  emptied  all  the  bottles  and  all  the 
glasses,  and,  the  contents  being  rather  mixed,  some  of 
them  were  a  little  excited,  and  made  more  noise  about 
their  work  than  they  ought  to  have  done. 

The  next  day  I  sat  down  to  write  my  report.  Mr. 
Wilkins,  who  came  round  to  say  good-bye  privately  to  me, 
as  I  couldn't  go  up  to  the  station  with  the  others  to  see 
him  off,  asked  me  to  put  in  the  speech  he  had  written  out, 
instead  of  the  one  he  delivered  ;  but  I  couldn't  do  that.  I 
wrote  a  nice  account,  giving  a  few  details  of  Mr.  Wilkins's 
life,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  guests,  and,  of  course, 
I  said  what  I  could  about  the  banquet,  and  how  much 
everybody  enjoyed  it,  and  I  put  in  a  nice  little  line  about 
Harry,  though  it  seemed  so  funny  for  me  to  have  to  call 
him  "  mine  host  of  the  '  Sfretford  Arms ' ;  "  but  I  knew  that 
was  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

it  took  me  nearly  all  day  to  write  out  the  report ;  and 
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then  I  made  a  nice  clean  copy  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  our 
counly  paper. 

And  when  the  paper  came  out,  we  couldn't  find  it  for  a 
long  time,  till  right    down  in  a  corner  we  found   three 

lines  :  "  Mr.  Wilkins,  for  many  years  parish  clerk  of , 

was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  his  fellow-parishioners 
on  Thursday  last,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for 
Australia." 

I  could  have  cried  my  eyes  out  with  vexation.  The 
nasty,  mean  editor  had  not  even  said  where  the  banquet 
was  held. 

Harry  was  in  an  awful  rage.  He  had  ordered  and  paid 
for  a  hundred  copies — to  send  away.  Thank  goodness, 
poor  Mr.  Wilkins  had  sailed  for  Australia  before  the  paper 
came  out,  and  so  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cruel  treatment 
which  my  first  attempt  at  writing  for  the  Press  had  met 
with. 

That  is  how  Mr.  "Wilkins  left  us.  It  was  a  pleasant 
way  certainly  ;  but  I  know  he  felt  going  very  much  indeed. 
He  was  an  old  man  to  begin  life  again  in  a  new  world. 
But  he  has  his  daughters  with  him,  and  if  his  eldest 
daughter  is  as  well  off  as  he  says  she  is,  perhaps  in  time 
he  will  get  reconciled  to  the  change. 

We  have  had  one  letter  from  him  since  he  arrived  in 
Australia.  The  invalid  daughter  was  better,  and  he  gave 
a  wonderful  account  of  the  place  where  he  is  living.  It 
is  a  long  way  "  up  country,"  and  he  says  it  is  all  so  new 
and  strange,  that  sometimes  he  expects  to  wake  up  in  his 
easy-chair  in  the  "  Stretford  Arms"  and  find  out  that  he 
has  dropped  off  for  forty  winks,  and  has  been  dreaming. 

He  wrote  a  lot  about  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen 
and  the  wonderful  adventures  he  had  had.  He  says  that 
he  has  to  ride  on  horseback  to  get  about,  and  it  was  very 
awkward  at  first ;  but  his  son-in  law  gave  him  lessons,  and 
now  he  is  all  right.  He  says  he  is  going  to  learn  how  to 
throw  the  lasso  and  catch  cattle.  1  think  he  has  learnt 
to  throw  the  hatchet.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  of  our  old 
parish  clerk,  the  respectable  Mr.  Wilkins,  galloping  about 
the  country  and  catching  animals,  like  thuse  wild  fellows 
you  read  about  on  the  great  American  plains. 

Still,  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  I  don't  sup- 
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pose  we  shall  ever  see  him  again.  It  is  a  strange  end  to 
the  career  of  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  old  fellow  like  Wilkins — 
a  man  who  all  his  life  had  hardly  spent  a  week  away  from 
the  quiet  little  country  place  in  which  he  was  the  parish 
clerk.  I  often  say  to  Harry,  when  we  speak  of  him, 
"  Who  ever  would  have  believed  such  a  thing  could 
happen?  "  And  Harry  says  that  in  this  world  there  never 
is  any  knowing  what  may  happen  ;  hut  one  thing  he  knows 
will  never  happen  again,  and  that  is  that  I  shall  spend  a 
whole  day  writing  an  article  for  our  county  paper. 

And  Harry  is  perfectly  right.  But  never  mind,  we 
have  had  our  revenge.  We  always  took  the  local  paper 
every  week  before,  and  now  we  have  given  it  up.     That's 

the  best  way  to  make  newspapers  feel  that  you " 

***** 

Mr.  Saxon  arrived !  And  he  never  sent  word  that  he 
was  coming !  Oh  dear,  dear !  I  must  come  at  once.  No- 
thing will  be  right,  and  there'll  be  a  nice  to-do  if  his  liver 
happens  to  be  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ONE  OF  OUB  BARMAIDS. 

Good  barmaids  are  as  difficult  to  get  as  good  servants. 
It  is,  perhaps,  even  harder  to  get  just  what  you  want  in  a 
barmaid,  because  so  many  different  qualities  are  required, 
and  the  work  has  to  be  done  under  such  different  circum- 
stances. 

Some  girls  are  very  quiet  and  nice  in  business,  and  very 
ladylike,  and  a  credit  to  the  house  out  of  it ;  but  are  still 
not  good  barmaids,  because  they  are  not  able  to  suit  their 
manner  to  the  class  of  customer  they  happen  to  be  serving. 
Some  of  the  best  barmaids  for  work  and  smartness  aren't 
nice  in  other  ways,  giving  themselves  airs  and  showing  off 
before  the  customers,  and  being  fond  of  talking  with  the 
young  fellows  who  come  in  and  loll  across  the  counter; 
and  some  of  them  dye  their  hair  gold,  and  make  them- 
selves up,  and  look  fast,  which  is  a  thing  I  have  always  had 
a  horror  of;  but  some  of  these  girls  are,  as  far  as  doing  the 
trade  is  concerned,  among  the  best  barmaids  going,  and 
often  there  is  a  good  deal  less  harm  in  them  than  in  your 
quiet  girls,  who  seem  as  if  they  couldn't  say  boh  to  a  goose, 
and  look  down  on  the  floor,  if  a  young  fellow  pays  them  a 
compliment. 

A  good,  smart,  showy  barmaid  has  generally  learnt  her 
trade  and  knows  her  customers.  The  compliments  paid  to. 
her  run  off  her  like  water  off  a  cluck's  back,  and  she  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  herself.  But  her  very  independence 
makes  her  a  trial  to  put  up  with,  and  if  she's  a  favourite 
with  the  customers  she  soon  lets  you  know  it. 

Your  quiet  barmaid,  who  doesn't  dress  up  a  bit,  and  only 
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says  "yes"  and  "no"  when  the  customers  talk  to  her,  is 
generally  slow  and  makes  a  lot  of  silly  mistakes,  and  is 
afraid  of  a  bit  of  hard  work.  She  is  the  sort  of  girl  who 
can't  take  more  than  one  order  at  once,  and  draws  stout  for 
the  people  who  ask  for  whiskey,  and  opens  lemonade  and 
puts  it  into  the  brandy  for  gentlemen  who  have  ordered  a 
B.  and  S.  We  had  one  of  these  extra  quiet  girls  once,  and 
she  nearly  drove  me  mad.  On  Saturday  nights,  and  at 
busy  times,  if  1  hadn't  been  in  the  bar  half  the  people  would 
have  gone  away  -^thout  being  served.  But  it  was  while 
she  was  with  us  that  we  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  about 
the  state  of  the  till,  and,  after  we'd  sent  her  off,  it  was  found 
out  that  she'd  been  giving  too  much  change  every  night  to 
a  scamp  of  a  fellow  that  had  made  her  believe  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  her. 

Miss  Measom  was  one  of  the  best  barmaids  we  ever  had, 
us  a  barmaid;  but  she  was  much  too  nighty  for  me.  I 
didn't  like  her  the  first  day  I  saw  her  in  the  bar.  She 
was  what  Harry  called  "larky,"  and  in  a  quiet  place  like 
ours  that  sort  of  thing  attracts  more  attention  than  it 
would  in  London. 

But  when  I  knew  her  better,  I  really  began  to  like  her, 
and  thought  that  there  wasn't  any  harm  in  the  girl.  It 
was  just  her  animal  spirits.  She  was  full  of  mischief,  and 
had  the  merriest  laugh  I  ever  heard,  and  used  to  say  the 
oddest  things.  What  annoyed  me  at  first  was  that  some 
of  the  young  fellows  who  used  our  house  for  the  billiard 
room  gave  her  a  nickname.  They  called  her  "  Tommy," 
and  she  liked  it.  I  didn't.  One  evening  I  was  in  the  bar 
and  one  of  them  said,  "  Tommy,  give  me  another  whiskey 
cold,"  and  I  thought  it  wasn't  respectful  to  me,  so  I  said, 
"That's  not  Miss  Measom's  name,  Mr.  Smith,  and  if  you 
don't  mind  I'd  rather  you  didn't  call  her  by  it." 

He  was  ah  impudent  fellow,  and  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mrs.  Beckett,"  and  then  he  said,  "  May  I 
have  the  honour  of  asking  yon  for  another  whiskey  cold,  if 
you  please,  Miss  Measom  !  "  And  then  a  lot  of  the  young 
monkeys  that  were  with  him  began  "Miss  Measom-ing"  all 
over  the  place,  and  the  grown-up  men,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  did  it  too,  and  I  was  so  indignant,  I  went  out 
of  the  bar  and  left  them  at  it. 
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It  was  Saturday  evening,  after  the  football,  and  that  was 
always  what  Miss  Measom  used  to  call  "  a  warm  time,"  be- 
cause the  young  fellows  in  the  club  got  excited,  and  they 
brought  in  the  club  that  had  come  down  to  play  them,  and 
I  was  generally  rather  glad  when  it  was  time  to  shut  up. 

The  night  that  this  happened  in  the  bar  that  I  have 
told  you.  about,  after  we'd  shut,  Miss  Measom  came  to  me 
and  she  said,  "  I  hope  you're  not  cross  with  me,  Mrs. 
Beckett.  I  can't  help  them  calling  me  Tommy,  and  they 
don't  mean  any  harm."  "  I  am  cross,  Miss  Measom,"  I  said. 
"  It  doesn't  sound  nice,  and  it  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  for 
a  place  like  ours.  If  you  didn't  encourage  them  they 
wouldn't  do  it." 

"  I  don't  encourage  them — indeed  I  don't !  "  said  the 
girl ;  "  but  its  no  good  my  being  nasty  about  it." 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  said ;  but  Harry  came 
in  at  the  moment,  and,  hearing  the  conversation,  he  joined 
in  and  said  he  was  sure  Miss  Measom  couldn't  help  it,  and, 
after  all,  it  was  nothing,  because  young  fellows  would  be 
young  fellows,  and  you  couldn't  expect  them  to  behave  in 
a  bar  as  if  they  were  in  a  chapel. 

That  put  my  back  up,  and  I  turned  on  Harry  quite 
indignantly,  for  I  didn't  like  his  taking  the  girl's  side 
against  me. 

I  don't  know  what  possessed  me  to  say  it,  but  I  said, 
"  Oh,  I  know  Miss  Measom  is  a  great  favourite  of  yours ; 
wouldn't  you  like  me  to  beg  her  pardon?" 

It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  say.  I  felt  so  directly  I'd 
said  it;  but  I  was  in  a  temper,  and  wouldn't  draw  it  back. 

Harry  bit  his  lip ;  and  Miss  Measom  flushed  scarlet,  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

"  You're  very  unwise  to  say  a  thing  like  that,"  said 
Harry.     "I  can't  think  what's  come  to  you  lately." 

"I  will  say  it,"  I  said;  "and.  I  am  not  the  only  person 
who  says  it.  You  are  always  sticking  up  for  that  girl 
against  me.  Both  of  her  last  Sundays  out  she  has  been 
borne  half  an  hour  late,  and  you  told  me  not  to  be  cross 
with  her  about  it." 

"  You're  a  foolish  little  woman,"  Harry  said.  "  Let's 
talk  about  something  else." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  dare  &ay  it's  not  an  agreeable  subject." 
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"  No,  it  isn't ;  get  on  with  your  .supper." 

''I  shan't;  I  don't  want  any  supper,"  I  said,  pushing 
my  plate  away. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Harry;  "perhaps  you're  better 
without  it.  I  should  think  you've  got  indigestion  now, 
and  that's  what  makes  you  so  disagreeable." 

"With  that  he  got  up  from  the  table,  and  went  and  sat 
down  in  the  armchair  and  lit  his  pipe,  and  took  up  the 
paper. 

And  we  didn't  speak  another  word  to  each  other  that 
evening. 

***** 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and,  after  breakfast, 
Miss  Measom  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Beckett,  can  I 
say  a  word  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  quite  sharply.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  I'd  better  leave."' 

"As  you  please,  Miss  Measom." 

"  Then,  as  soon  as  you're  suited." 

"  Certainly !  "  and  with  that  I  turned  on  my  heel  and 
went  upstairs  to  dress  for  church. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  Harry  about  Miss  Measom 
having  given  notice.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  beginning 
to  be  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  myself,  and  to  think  that  I 
had  been  too  hasty. 

After  that  Miss  Measom's  manner  quite  changed  in  the 
bar.  She  hadn't  a  smile  for  anybody,  and  the  customers 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with  the  girl.  The  next 
Saturday  when  the  young  fellows  came  in  one  of  them 
called  her  "  Tommy."  She  looked  up  quietly,  and  said, 
"Mr.  So-and-so,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  wouldn't 
call  me  that.  There  are  reasons  why  I  ask  you,  which  I 
can't  tell  you." 

The  young  fellow,  who  was  a  gentleman,  raised  his  hat, 
and  after  that  nobody  called  our  barmaid  "  Tommy " 
again. 

The  night  before  it  was  Miss  Measom's  day  to  leave, 
after  business  she  went  straight  up  to  her  room.  When  I 
went  up,  I  had  to  pass  her  door,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a 
strange  noise.  I  stopped  and  listened,  and  then  I  knew  it 
was  some  one  sobbing.     I  went  to  Miss  Measom's  door  and 
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knocked.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  she  opened  it7 
and  when  she  did  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  quite  red. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jenny?"  I  said,  calling  her  by 
her  Christian  name,  feeling  rather  sorry  for  her. 

She  didn't  answer  for  a  second,  and  then  she  began  to 
cry  right  out.  So  I  pushed  the  door  to  and  marie  her  sit 
down,  and  then  I  said,  "  Jenny,  I  don't  want  to  part  bad 
friends  with  you.  You're  in  trouble.  Won't  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  through  her  tears  a  moment,  and  then 
she  said,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Beckett,  I'm  so  sorry  I'm  going  away 
like  this." 

"  So  am  I,  Jenny,"  I  said ;  "  but  you  gave  me  notice ; 
you  know  I  didn't  give  it  to  you." 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  cause  trouble  between  you  and  your 
husband,"  she  answered.  "  You've  been  the  nicest,  kindest 
people  I  ever  lived  with,  and  I've  been  very  happy  here — 
till — till — till  you  said  what  you  did ;  but  you  didn't  mean 
it,  did  you?     Tell  me  you  didn't  mean  it." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  But  the  girl  looked  so  heart- 
broken that  I  said,  "No,  Jenny,  I  didn't;  and  I'm  very 
sorry  I  ever  said  it." 

That  broke  the  poor  girl  down  altogether.  So  I  pnirmy 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  drew  her  to  me,  and  kissed  her. 

"There,"  I  said,  "all  is  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  if 
you  like  to  stay  on  I'll  pay  the  new  girl  that's  coming  a 
month's  wages,  and  tell  her  she  isn't  wanted." 

"  No ;  you  are  good  and  kind,  as  you  have  always  been ; 
but  I  can't  stay  with  you  now — it  wouldn't  be  right— 
unless — unless  you  know  all,  and  forgive  me." 

When  she  said  this  it  gave  me  quite  a  start.  A  hundred 
things  came  into  my  head.  What  had  I  to  know,  and  to 
forgive  when  I  knew  it? 

Without  meaning  it  my  manner  changed,  and  I  said, 
almost  coldly,  "What  is  it  that  I  ought  to  know?  " 

"  What  I  am,"  she  said,  looking  straight  before  her  at 
the  wall.  "  If  my  story  were  ever  to  come  to  you  from 
some  one  else,  after  what  you  said  that  night,  you  might 
think  worse  of  me  than  perhaps  you  will  when  you  hear  it 
from  my  own  lips." 

"  Go  on,"  I  said  hoarsely. 
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"  Mrs.  Beckett,  you've  been  very  cross  with  rne  once  or 
twice,  when  I've  been  late  in  on  my  nights  out.  Shall  I 
tell  you  where  I'd  been,  and  what  made  me  late  ?  " 

"  Yes — if — if  you  think  you  ought  to." 

"  I  had  been  to  London  to  see  my  baby." 

"What — are  you — are  you — a  married  woman,  then?" 

"  2s'o  !  God  help  me,  no  !  " 

vP  »!?  ?P  7P 

I  can't  recollect  what  happened,  or  what  I  said  or  did 
for  a  few  minutes  after  that.  It  was  such  a  shock  to  me 
— so  unexpected — that  it  almost  took  my  breath  away. 

All  I  know  is  that  presently  I  found  Jenny  on  her 
knees  by  my  side,  pouring  her  story  into  my  ears,  telling 
it  quickly  and  excitedly,  as  though  she  feared  that  I 
should  refuse  to  hear  her,  if  she  didn't  get  it  out  before 
I  could  stop  her. 

It  was  a  very  sad  story. 

Jenny  Measom  had  been  well  brought  up  by  "her  father 
and  mother  until  she  was  fifteen,  and  then  her  father, 
who  held  a  good  position  in  a  big  brewery,  had  a  paralytic 
6tioke.  The  most  unfortunate  thing  about  it  was  that  it 
happened  a  week  after  he  had  left  his  old  firm  of  his  own 
accord,  and  gone  to  take  a  better  position  in  another,  so 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  claim  on  either  firm  for  much 
consideration,  and  the  stroke  meant  ruin.  He  got  a  little 
better,  but  not  well  enough  to  get  about  or  to  do  anything,, 
and  so  Jenny's  mother  had  to  take  needlework,  and  Jennjr 
was,  by  the  kindness  of  the  old  firm,  got  into  a  public- 
house  as  a  barmaid,  and  her  earnings  and  her  mother's 
were  all  that  kept  them  from  the  workhouse. 

Jenny,  with  her  bright  merry  ways  and  her  smartness 
at  her  work,  soon  got  on  as  a  barmaid,  and  left  the  first 
public-house,  and  went  to  a  big  West  End  house,  where  the 
trade  was  of  a  higher  character. 

It  was  when  she  was  eighteen,  and  in  this  swell  West  End 
house,  that  the  great  misfortune  of  her  life  happened  to 
her.  Among  the  young  fellows  who  came  to  the  bar  was 
one  named  Sidney  Draycott.  He  was  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  the  son  of  an  English  doctor  who  had  at  that  time 
a  practice  in  Paris.  Sidney  Draycott  was  studying  for 
his  father's  profession,  and,  like  most  young  fellows  of  his 
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class,  lie  spent  a  gool  many  of  his  evenings  in  bars  and 
billiard-rooms. 

He  fell  awfully  in  love  with  Jenny,  and  the  poor  girl 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  they  walked  out  together.  It 
never  entered  the  head  of  the  young  girl  that  the  difference 
in  their  stations  made  the  acquaintance  a  dangerous  one, 
for  "  Sid,"  as  she  called  him,  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
She  spoke  well,  and  played  the  piano,  and  had  learnt  quite 
enough  before  she  left  her  good  school  to  hold  her  own  in 
conversation,  and  to  appear  a  lady. 

But  the  young  fellow  begged  her  to  keep  the  engage- 
ment secret  for  the  present,  as  he  didn't  want  anybody  to 
know  until  he  had  passed  his  examination  and  become 
qualified  to  set  up  for  himself,  which  would  be  very  soon. 
Jenny  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delighf.  She  was 
going  to  be  married  to  the  man  she  loved,  and  he  was  a 
gentleman.  The  only  person  she  told  was  her  mother, 
and  she  was  one  of  those  simple-minded  women  who  know 
very  little  of  the  world,  and  thought  her  dear,  good, 
clever  Jenny  was  fit  to  be  a  nobleman's  wife. 

So  things  went  on,  and  the  young  fellow  passed  his 
examination,  and  then  he  proposed  that  they  should  be 
married  quietly  before  the  registrar,  and  the  day  was 
fixed. 

The  Sunday  before  the  wedding,  which  was  to  be  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  was  Jenny's  Sunday  out.  She  went 
with  her  lover  into  the  country  to  look  at  a  place  where  he 
thought  of  asking  his  father  to  buy  a  practice.  They 
missed  the  last  train,  and  they  stayed  at  a  little  hotel 
something  like  ours  in  that  country  place. 

The  landlady  took  them  for  a  man  and  wife,  and' — well, 
need  I  tell  you  any  more  ? 

On  Monday  morning  Jenny  went  back  to  her  business 
with  an  excuse  about  her  mother  having  been  ill,  and 
having  had  to  stop  with  her  all  night,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Draycott  came  in  looking  very  worried,  and  told 
her  he  had  just'had  a  telegram  calling  him  to  Paris,  as  his 
father  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  it  was  feared  that 
he  was  dying.  The  marriage  would  have  to  be  postponed ; 
but  he  would  hurry  back  as  soon  as  things  turned  either 
one  way  or  the  other  with  his  father. 
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He  crossed  to  Paris  by  the  night  mail.  What  happened 
nobody  ever  knew.  He  was  seen  at  Calais  to  gut  into  a 
carriage  where  there  were  two  other  men — Frenchmen — 
and  when  the  train  stopped  at  Amiens,  where  there  is  a 
buffet,  and  it  waited  for  a  short  time,  a  passenger  from 
Amiens  to  Paris  going  to  get  into  the  carriage,  which  was 
empty,  noticed  something  wroug.  There  were  signs  of  a 
struggle,  and  there  was  blood  here  and  there. 

The  guard  was  called,  and  a  search  was  made.  The  two 
men  who  had  been  seen  at  Calais,  the  guard  then  remem- 
bered not  to  have  seen  get  out  at  Amiens,  nor  the  young 
Englishman  either.  No  trace  of  the  men  was  ever  found ; 
but  the  young  Englishman  was  discovered  lying  on  the 
line  half  way  between  Calais  and  Amiens,  with  his  pockets 
empty,  his  watch  and  his  diamond  pin  gone,  and  with  a 
terrible  injury  to  his  head. 

He  was  instantly  attended  to  by  medical  men,  and  re- 
moved to  a  proper  place ;  but  though  the  wound  in  time  got 
better,  and  his  life  was  saved,  his  brain  was  affected.  The 
doctors  differed  about  him — some  thought  that  in  time  he 
would  graduallv  recover  his  reason,  others  that  he  would 
never  do  so.  Poor  Jenny  couldn't  quite  explain  what  it 
was ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  clot  of  blood,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  pressing  on  the  brain,  which  might  be- 
come absorbed  in  time,  and  then  he  would  be  all  right,  but 
which  might  not. 

The  young  man's  father  recovered  from  his  illness,  and 
had  his  son  brought  to  Paris,  and  had  the  best  advice,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum — 
and  there,  said  poor  Jenny,  as  she  finished  her  story,  "  the 
man,  who  was  my  affianced  husband,  now  is ;  and  my  baby 
is  with  my  mother,  God  bless  her,  for  she  has  never  given 
me  one  reproach.  And  so,  you  see,  I  have  three  to  keep, 
Mrs.  Beckett,  and  if  I  get  out  of  a  situation,  and  there  is 
anything  against  my  character,  they  must  suffer  as  well 
as  I." 

Poor  Jenny — it  was  a  sad  story.  As  soon  as  she  was  a 
little  calmer  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  let  her  lover's 
father  know. 

"  No,"  she  said  proudly,  "  I  would  sooner  starve.  My 
poor  Sid  would  have  married  me,  I  know ;  everything  was 

s 
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arranged ;  but  how  could  I  go  to  his  father  in  his  great 
trouble,  and  tell  him  that  which  might  perhaps  add  to  his 
grief  and  despair  ?  " 

"  Jenny,"  I  said,  when  she  had  finished,  "  you  have 
trusted  me,  and  you  shall  never  repent  it.  1  think  you 
are  a  brave  girl,  and  you  may  stop  with  us  as  long  as  you 
like.     No  living  soul  shall  ever  hear  your  story  from  me." 

She  flung  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and 
cried  a  little  again.  And  then  she  said,  "  Don't  tell  Mr. 
Beckett,  will  you  ?  I  should  die  of  shame  if  I  thought  he 
knew.  It's  only  a  woman  who  could  understand  my  story 
and  respect  me  still." 

I  gave  her  the  promise,  and  I  kept  it  until But  I 

must  not  anticipate.  I  understood  now  why  she  was  so 
merry  and  so  gay,  and  what  I  called  flighty.  She  was 
doing  as  hundreds  of  poor  women  do — hiding  her  heart's 
sorrow  under  a  mask  of  gaiety ;  forcing  herself  to  appear 
bright  and  cheerful,  lest  the  world  should  suspect  her 
secret.  I  told  Harry  the  next  day  that  I  was  very  sorry 
for  what  I  had  said  about  Miss  Measom,  and  that  I 
had  determined  to  keep  her  on,  as  she  was  such  a  good 
barmaid ;  and  he  said,  "  As  you  will,  little  woman ;  I  leave 
it  entirely  to  you.  I'm  sure  you'll  do  what  your  heart  tells 
you  is  right." 

Miss  Measom  soon  recovered  her  gaiety;  it  was  only 
when  we  were  alone  together  that  she  was  quiet  and 
thoughtful,  and  when  she  went  for  her  holiday  I  never 
grumbled  again  at  her  being  a  little  late.  I  thought  of 
her  in  the  little  home,  cheering  her  poor  mother  and  father, 
and  loving  her  little  baby,  and  thinking  of  the  man  who 
would  have  been  her  husband,  and  of  the  happy  home  she 
might  have  had  but  for  that  terrible  tragedy. 

Jenny  stayed  with  us  for  about  six  months,  and  then 
she  left  us. 

How  she  left  us  was  in  this  way.  One  night  after  we 
had  closed  up  we  were  sitting  at  supper — Harry  and  I  and 
Jenny,  and  she  picked  up  the  London  paper  and  began  to 
read  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  to  bed. 

Harry  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  his  easy  chair,  and  I 
was  looking  over  some  pages  of  manuscript  that  I  had 
written  in  a  hurry  and  wanted  to  see  how  they  read. 
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All  of  a  sudden  Harry  called  out,  "  Look  at  Miss 
Measom  ! " 

I  looked  up  and  there  was  Jenny  just  going  down  off 
her  chair  in  a  dead  swoon.  I  ran  to  her  and  caught  her, 
and  told  Harry  to  go  out  of  the  room.  Then  I  loosened 
her  dress,  and  bathed  her  forehead  with  some  vinegar,  and 
got  her  to. 

"  Jenny,  dear  Jenny,"  I  said ;  "  what  is  it  ?  What's  the 
matter?     Are  you  ill,  dear ? " 

Xo,"  she  whispered,  opening  her  eyes  slowly,  "  look — 
look  at  the  paper !  " 

I  kept  my  arm  around  her  and  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  London  paper,  which  had  fallen  from  her  hands  on  to 
the  floor. 

I  looked  at  it  for  a  minute  and  couldn't  see  anything — 
then  a  name  caught  my  eye,  and  I  read  this — - — 

"  It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  young  Englishman 
who  was  robbed  and  thrown  out  of  a  train  some  time 
ago  between  Calais  and  Amiens  has  at  last  recovered  from 
the  injury  to  the  brain,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be 
permanent.  The  case  has  aroused  much  interest  in  the 
medical  profession  in  Paris,  where,  it  may  be  remembered, 
his  father,  Dr.  Draycott,  has  been  for  many  years  a 
resident." 

"  Oh,  Jenny ! "  I  said ;  and  that  was  all  I  could  say. 
But  we  had  a  long  talk  up  in  her  room  afterwards,  and  she 
decided  that  she  would  write  the  next  day  to  Sidney, 
under  cover  to  his  father — only  a  line  with  her  address, 
nothing  to  worry  him,  nothing  to  distress  him,  only  these 
words : — "  The  present  address  of  J,  Measom  is  '  The 
Stretford  Arms,' "  and  then  she  added  the  name  of  our 
village  and  the  county. 

She  put  "J.,"  not  to  put  "Jenny,"  for  fear  the  father 
might  open  it.  Of  course  "  J."  might  be  a  John,  and  she 
wrote  it  in  a  big,  round  hand  that  might  be  a  man's. 

Three  days  afterwards  a  telegram  came.  She  showed  it 
me.  It  was  only  this  :  "  My  poor  darling, — I  am  coming 
back  as  soon  as  I  can  travel.     Have  written.     God  bless 

you!" 

And  then  came  a  letter — a  letter  written  m  a  shaky 
hand ;    but  one  that  poor  Jenny  kissed  and  hugged  and 
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cried  and  sobbed  over  till  I  really  was  afraid  she  -would 
make  herself  quite  ill. 

I  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  all  right  for  poor  Jenny 
now ;  but  I  was  a  little  afraid  how  the  young  fellow  would 
take  what  had  happened  after  he  left  England.  Some 
men,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  heartless 
enough  to — but  what  is  the  use  of  troubling  about  what 
some  men  would  have  done.  Sidney  Draycott  behaved 
like  a  noble  and  honourable  young  Englishman.  He  came 
back  to  London  a  month  later,  and  took  Jenny  to  the 
church  one  fine  morning,  and  he  brought  her  out  again 
Mrs.  Sidney  Draycott. 

I  went  up  to  town  for  the  day,  and  was  at  the  church, 
and  I  was  the  only  one  invited  except  a  great  friend  of  Mr. 
Draycott's,  who  had  come  up  from  the  country  on  purpose. 
Jenny  cried,  and  I  cried,  and  nearly  spoilt  my  beautiful 
new  bonnet  strings  letting  the  tears  run  down  them,  and 
after  it  was  all  over  and  Jenny  had  kissed  her  husband, 
she  came  up  and  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me, 
and  then  we  both  had  just  one  little  moment's  cry  together, 
and  then  they  both  went  off  quietly  in  a  four-wheel  cab 
to  see  the  baby. 

***** 

Ever  since  Jenny  Measom  left  us  she  has  written  to  me 
and  I  have  written  to  her.  Some  time  ago,  when  I  was 
not  very  well,  the  doctor  said  that  I  wanted  a  change,  and 
so  I  wrote  to  Jenny,  and  said  that  perhaps  I  was  going  to 
the  seaside,  and  she  might  not  hear  from  me  till  I  came 
home  again.  Two  days  afterwards  I  got  such  a  nice  letter 
back  saying  that  she  and  her  husband  would  be  very 
angry  if  I  didn't  come  and  stay  with  them.  It  would  do- 
me quite  as  much  good  as  the  seaside  and  more,  and  her 
husband,  being  a  doctor,  if  I  was  out  of  sorts  could  make 
me  up  all  manner  of  nice  things  to  take.  Of  course  this, 
was  a  joke,  but  the  invitation  wasn't,  and  I  went.  And  I 
was  very  glad  that  I  did,  for  they  made  quite  a  fuss  with 
me,  and  I  couldn't  have  been  treated  better  if  I  had  been 
a  duchess. 

They  have  the  loveliest  little  place,  in  a  nice  country 
town,  where  Mr.  Draycott  is  established  as  a  doctor,  and 
is  doing  wonderfully  well.     Quite  a  lovely  home  it  is,  and 
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-they  are  so  happy.  And  Jenny  has  her  baby  and  her 
mother  with  her  to  help  her,  and  to  keep  her  company 
-when  the  doctor  is  out  on  his  rounds. 

The  people  about  the  place  of  course,  don't  know 
when  they  were  married,  as  it  has  been  kept  quite  secret. 
Even  Mr.  Draycott's  father  thinks  they  were  married 
secretly  before  he  left  London  for  Paris  and  met  with  that 
terrible  adventure.  Old  Mr.  Draycott  has  been  over  once 
from  Paris,  and  Jenny  says  that  he  fell  quite  in  love  with 
her  before  he  left,  and  said  that  his  son  was  a  lucky  dog. 
Wasn't  it  nice  of  him  ?  Poor  old  Mr.  Measom  died  very 
soon  after  the  wedding ;  but  he  died  very  happy,  knowing 
his  daughter  was  comfortably  settled.  Poor  old  gentle- 
man !  it  was  the  best  thing  perhaps,  for  he  had  become 
quite  childish. 

When  I  left  to  come  back  again  to  the  "  Stretford  Arms," 
I  was  quite  another  woman.  My  cheeks  were  quite  fat 
and  rosy  again,  and  Harry,  when  he  met  me  at  the  station, 
pretended  not  to  know  me,  but  came  up  and  said,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  miss,  but  have  you  seen  a  pale  young  woman 
named  Mary  Jane  anywhere  about  ?  " 

The  big  goose !  I  gave  him  a  kiss  before  all  the 
railway  porters,  who  wouldn't  look  the  other  way,  and  I 
s;ud,  "  No,  I  haven't,  and  I  hope  she  won't  see  me  or  she 
mightn't  like  me  kissing  her  husband." 

Before  I  left  I  told  Jenny  and  her  husband  that  I  should 
insist  on  their  coming  and  staying  for  a  week  at  our  hotel 
as  our  guests,  and  they  have  promised  that  they  will. 
When  I  asked  them,  JeDny  looked  up,  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  and  the  old  saucy  look  on  her  face,  and  she  said, 
"  I'll  come ;  but  you  must  promise  not  to  be  cross  with  Mr. 
Beckett  if  anybody  calls  me  '  Tommy,'  won't  you?" 

Dear  old  "  Tommy  !  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  didn't 
let  her  go  away  through  my  nasly  jealous  temper !  Who 
knows  if  things  would  have  turned  out  so  happily  as  they 
did  if  I  hadn't  made  it  up  with  her  and  asked  her  to  stay 
on  at  the  "  Stretford  Arms." 

After  Jenny  left  we  had  a  barmaid,  who 

***** 

Nurse,  will  you  stop  those  children?  Whatever  are 
they  making  such  a  noise  about?     Master  Harry  and  the 
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baby  fighting  for  the  kitten  !  Then,  take  the  kitten  away 
from  them  !  That  poor  kitten !  I'm  sure  I  expect  to  see  it 
pulled  in  two  sometimes.  Can  anybody  tell  me  why  cats 
and  kittens  and  dogs  let  little  babies  pull  them  about  and 
hardly  ever  scratch  or  bite  ?    It  is  always  a  mystery  to  me. 


(      2Go      ) 


CHAPTER   XX. 

MR.   SAXON  AGAIN. 

If  you  look  back  at  one  of  the  chapters  of  these  reminis- 
cences of  the  "  Stretford  Arms,"  I  forget  which,  you  will 
find  at  the  end  that  I  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Saxon.  He  came  without  having  sent  a  letter  or  a 
telegram  to  say  that  he  was  coming,  and,  of  course,  know- 
ing what  a  dreadful  fidget  he  was,  that  made  me  a  little 
nervous,  and  I  had  to  throw  down  my  pen,  and  rush  down- 
stairs to  see  him  myself,  and  make  things  as  pleasant  as 
possible. 

I  was  very  glad  that  he  had  come  again,  because  that 
showed  he  was  pleased  with  our  place,  and  had  appreciated 
the  attention  shown  to  him ;  and  that  is  one  thing  I  will 
say  for  him,  with  all  his  odd  ways,  and  his  violent  tempers, 
and  his  rages  and  fads,  he  was  always  deeply  sensible  of 
any  little  kindness  shown  to  him.  Poor  man,  he  suffered 
dreadfully  from  his  infirmity  of  temper ;  but  I  quite  believe 
what  he  always  told  me — that  it  was  nervous  irritability, 
and  that  it  was  caused  by  his  constant  ill-health,  and  that 
awful  liver  of  his. 

"Mary  Jane,"  he  has  said  to  me  often,  when  we've  been 
talking,  "  if  I'd.  only  had  decent  health  and  a  pennyworth 
of  digestion  I  should  have  been  an  angel  upon  earth.  I 
should  have  been  too  good  for  this  world,  and  died  young." 

"Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "then,  under  these  circumstances, 
your  liver  has  been  a  blessing  to  you  instead  of  a  curse, 
because  it  has  prolonged  your  life." 

"  Guud  heavens !  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  almost  shrieked. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  you,  you  who  have  witnessed  my  awful 
sufferings,  you  who  have  seen  me  tear  my  hair  and  bite  the 
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chair  backs  and  kick  the  wall  and  hurl  the  coals  out  of 
the  coal-scuttle  at  my  own  grinning  demoniacal  image  in 
the  looking-glass,  can  say  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  A  blessing 
to  prolong  my  life !  Why,  if  the  doctor  had  taken  me 
away  when  I  was  born  and  drowned  me  in  a  pail  of  warm 
water,  like  they  do  the  kittens,  he  would  have  been  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Saxon,"  I  said,  "how  can  you  say  such  dread- 
ful things?  I'm  sure  you  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Many  people  envy  you." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  he  said.  "  Then  more  fools  they.  Look  at 
me,  Mrs.  Beckett.  Do  you  see  how  yellow  I  am?  Do  you 
know  I  go  to  bed  at  night  half  dead,  and  get  up  the  next 
morning  three-quarters  dead,  having  spent  the  night  in 
dreaming  that  I'm  being  hanged,  or  pursued  by  a  mad 
bull,  or  having  my  chest  jumped  on  by  a  demon?  Do  you 
know  that  I  can't  open  a  letter  without  trembling,  lest  it 
should  tell  me  of  some  awful  disaster?  That  I'm  so 
nervous,  that  if  I  see  anybody  coming  that  I  know,  I  bolt 
round  a  corner  to  get  away  from  them,  and  that  I'm  so 
restless  that  I  can  never  stay  in  one  place  more  than  a 
week  together,  and  that  I've  had  the  same  headache  for 
ten  years  straight  off?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  1  said ;  "  I  know  that  you  do  get  like  that 
sometimes,  and  it  must  be  very  unpleasant;  but  if  you'd 
take  more  care  of  yourself,  and  not  work  so  hard,  and  take 
more  exercise,  perhaps  you'd  be  better." 

He  laughed  a  contemptuous  sort  of  laugh. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  it's  all  my  own  fault.  Everybody  tells 
me  that.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  doctors  said  I  should 
outgrow  it;  when  I  was  a  young  man,  they  said  after 
thirty  I  should  be  better.  When  I  was  thirty,  they  said 
it  was  a  trying  age ;  but  by  the  time  I  was  forty  I  should 
be  all  right.  Well,  I'm  forty  now,  and  look  at  me.  I'm 
a  wreck — a  perfect  wreck." 

"  Oh,  come,  sir,"  I  said ;  "  I  don't  see  where  the  wreck 
comes  in.  You're  broad  and  upright,  and  you  look  as 
strong  as  a  prize-fighter.  Everybody  who  sees  you  says, 
'  Is  that  Mr.  Saxon  ?  Why,  I  expected  to  see  a  cadaverous 
skeleton,  by  what  I've  heard  about  his  being  such  an 
invalid.' " 
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"  Oli  yes,  I  know,"  he  said  ;  "  people  say  the  same  thing 
to  me.  I  never  get  any  sympathy.  I  ilaro  say  when  I'm 
in  my  cofiin  people  will  come  and  look  at  mo  and  say, 
'What  a  humbug  that  fellow  is!  Why,  he  looks  as  jolly 
as  possihle.' " 

I  tried  to  turn  the  conversation,  because  when  Mr. 
Saxon  begins  to  talk  about  himself  and  his  wrongs  and  his 
ailments  he  will  go  on  for  hours  if  you'll  let  him,  so  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  writing  anything  new. 

"  Yes,"  ho  said ;  "  I'm  writing  my  will.  I've  come  down 
here  to  be  able  to  work  at  it  quietly,  without  anybody 
coming  and  putting  me  in  a  rage,  and  making  me  say 
something  in  that  important  document,  in  my  temper,  that 
I  may  be  sorry  for  afterwards.  Mrs.  Beckett,  I've  left 
instructions  that  I'm  to  be  cremated.  If  you'd  like  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  I'll  drop  in  a  line  to  say  that  you 
are  to  be  invited.  It  is  a  very  curious  spectacle,  and  well 
worth  seeing." 

It  was  a  nice  thing,  wasn't  it,  for  him  to  ask  me  to  come 
and  see  him  cremated  ?  But  it  was  no  good  taking  him 
seriously  when  he  was  like  that,  so  I  said,  "  Thank  you, 
sir ;  you  are  very  kind ;  but  I'd  very  much  sooner  see  you 
eat  a  good  dinner.     What  shall  I  order  for  you  ?  " 

He  thought  a  minute,  and  then  he  said,  "  Let  me  see,  I 
have  four  hours  before  dinner.  I  can  get  my  will  finished 
in  three,  so  you  can  order  me  for  dinner  some  salmon  and 
cucumber,  some  roast  pork  and  apple  sauce,  and  a  nice 
rich  plum-pudding,  and,  I  think,  if  I  have  a  bottle  of 
champagne  with  it,  and  after  that  some  apples  and  some 
Brazil  nuts,  and  a  bottle  of  old  port,  the  chances  are  that 
I  shan't  linger  long." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Saxon,"  I  said,  "  the  idea  of  your  eating  such 
a  dinner  as  that,  and  you  complaining  of  indigestion ! 
Why,  it's  suicide  !  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  said,  with  an  awful  grin.  "  That's 
what  I  mean  it  to  be.  It's  the  only  way  I  can  do  it  with- 
out letting  the  blessed  insurance  companies  have  the  laugh 
of  me.'' 

I  only  give  you  this  conversation  just  to  show  you  the 
sort  of  moud  he  was  in  when  he  came  on  his  second  visit. 
He  hadn't  brought  the  Swedish  gentleman  with  him  to 
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get  into  a  temper  with,  and  as  lie  could  not  well  go  on  at 
me  and  Harry,  he  went  on  the  other  tack,  and  turned 
melancholy. 

1  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  give  him  a  good  shaking ; 
but,  of  course,  I  was  obliged  to  be  polite,  so  I  said,  "  If  you 
are  dull  when  you've  done  your  work,  sir,  I  hope  you  will 
come  downstairs  and  sit  with  us ;  my  husband  will  bo 
very  pleased,  I'm  sure." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  went  upstairs,  and 
presently  when  I  passed  his  door  1  heard  him  giggling  to 
himself,  and  presently  he  laughed  right  out  loud. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "  I  wonder  what  he's  so  merry 
about  all  by  himself,"  so  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  made 
an  excuse  to  go  in. 

He  had  several  sheets  of  paper  in  front  of  him,  and  he 
was  chuckling  and  writing,  and  grinning  all  over  his 
face. 

"Here,  Mrs.  Beckett/'  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  of 
this  for  a  will  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious,  sir  !  "  I  sai1,  "  you're  not  laughing  over 
your  will,  are  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  can't  help  it.  It's  so  jolly  funny.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  " 

He  began  to  read  his  Will  to  me,  and  presently,  I  couldn't 
help  it,  I  was  obliged  to  laugh  too.  It  was  so  utterly 
ridiculous.  He  had  actually  gone  and  made  a  comic  will 
leaving  the  oddest  things  to  people,  and  cracking  jokes 
about  everything,  just  as  if  it  was  the  funniest  thing  in 
the  world  to  say  what's  to  be  done  with  your  property 
when  you're  dead. 

"  I  say,  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  said,  "  won't  it  be  a  lark  when 
tho  old  lawyer  reads  this  out  ?  I  hope  he'll  be  a  good 
reader,  and  make  the  points.  I'd  give  something  to  see 
the  people  when  they  hear  it  read.  I  hope  they'll  be  a 
good  audience." 

When  he  saw  that  it  amused  me,  he  was  as  pleased  as 
Punch,  and  quite  jolly.  All  his  melancholy  had  gone.  He 
read  that  will  over  and  over  again  to  himself,  and  seemed 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  it ;  and  I'm  quite  sure  that  he  felt 
awfully  sorry  that  he  couldn't  get  all  the  people  called 
together  and  have  it  read  to  them  without  his  being  dead, 
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so  that  lie  could  hoar  them  laugh  at  what  ho  called  his 
'•  wheezes." 

He  said  that  he  was  sure  his  will  would  be  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  it  put  him  in  a  good  humour  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  he  quite  enjoyed  his  dinner,  which,  you  may  be 
sure,  wasn't  roast  pork  or  salmon,  as  he  had  ordered  ;  but  a 
nice  fried  sole,  and  a  boiled  chicken,  and  a  semolina 
pudding,  which  I  knew  wouldn't  hurt  him,  and  I  wouldn't 
let  him  have  the  champagne,  pretending  that  we  were 
quite  out  of  the  only  brand  he  cared  for. 

After  dinner  he  smoked  a  cigar  by  himself,  and  then  be- 
came down  into  our  bar-parlour  and  smoked  a  pipe. 

Several  of  our  regular  customers  knew  him,  through  his 
having  been  with  us  before,  and  they  remembered  him,  so 
he  joined  in  the  conversation,  which  got  on  foreign  parts ; 
and,  as  he  was  known  to  travel  abroad  a  good  deal,  they 
asked  him  questions  about  the  places  he  had  seen. 

I  will  say  this  for  Mr.  Saxon :  he  never  wanted  much 
encouragement  to  start  him  off  talking,  and  when  he  did 
begin  he  went  on. 

I'm  quite  sure  that  it  wasn't  all  true  what  he  told  the 
people  in  our  bar-parlour.  He  couldn't  help  exaggerating, 
if  it  was  to  save  his  life ;  but  I  believe  the  stories  he  told 
were  founded  on  fact,  only  he  made  them  as  wonderful  as 
he  could. 

He  had  been  in  the  winter  to  Africa,  and  he  told  us  of  a 
very  wonderful  adventure  he  had  with  a  lion.  It  seems  he 
was  very  anxious  to  kill  a  lion  and  bring  it  home  with 
him.  So  one  day  that  he  heard  a  lion  had  been  seen  in 
the  mountains  near  where  he  was,  he  went  off  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  and  camped  out  in  the  open  air.  The  first 
night  he  thought  it  was  very  jolly ;  but  when  he  woke  up  in 
the  morning  he  found  he  had  got  the  rheumatics  so  fear- 
fully that  he  could  hardly  move.  So  he  told  the  Arabs,  who 
were  with  him,  to  go  hunting,  and  he  would  stop  in  the 
tent  and  rub  himself  with  liniment,  as  he  couldn't  walk 
till  the  rheumatics  went  off. 

The  Arabs  went  off  to  look  for  the  lion,  and  soon  after 
they  had  gone  Mr.  Saxon  heard  a  curious  noise,  and  looking 
up,  he  saw  a  great  big  lion  coming  stealthily  towards  him. 

He  was  awfully  frightened,  and  picked  up  his  gun  and 
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went  as  white  as  death,  and  waited  for  the  animal  to 
come  on.  When  it  began  to  move,  he  noticed  it  was  rather 
lame,  and  moved  very  slowly,  so  he  aimed  at  it  and  fired ; 
hut  not  being  a  good  marksman,  the  shot  went  a  long  way 
over  the  lion's  head. 

Then  he  felt  so  frightened,  he  said,  that  he  was  quite 
paralyzed,  and  he  fired  again ;  but  the  bullet  didn't  go 
near  the  lion. 

Then  he  dropped  his  gun  and  tried  to  run  away ;  but 
the  rheumatism  was  so  dreadful  that  he  couldn't  move,  and 
still  the  lion  crept  nearer  and  nearer.  He  gave  himself  up 
for  lost,  and  thought  he  should  never  see  anybody  again, 
when  the  animal,  who  was  evidently  in  pain,  limped  into 
the  tent. 

He  thought  it  would  jump  on  him  and  eat  him,  but  in- 
stead of  that  it  only  sat  down  on  its  haunches  by  his  side 
in  the  tent  and  groaned,  and  held  up  one  of  its  paws. 

All  of  a  sudden,  he  having  a  lot  of  experience  with  dogs, 
guessed  that  the  lion  was  su tiering  from  rheumatism,  and  so 
he  thought  he  would  try  an  experiment.  He  got  out  his 
bottle  of  liniment,  and  took  the  lion's  leg  and  rubbed  the 
liniment  well  into  it,  the  lion  sitting  quite  still  all  the 
time,  only  holding  its  head  on  one  side,  as  the  liniment 
was  very  strong,  and  it  got  up  its  nose  and  made  its  eyes 
water. 

After  he  had  rubbed  it  well  the  lion  seemed  to  be  better, 
and  wagged  its  tail,  and  would  have  licked  his  hand,  he 
said,  only  he  didn't  like  the  lin'ment  that  was  on  it.  And 
presently  it  got  up  and  went  away,  walking  much  easier 
than  before. 

Mr.  Saxon  said  the  relief  to  his  feelings  was  so  great 
that  he  felt  quite  exhausted,  and  fell  asleep,  and  when  he 
woke  up,  to  his  horror  he  saw  three  lions  in  his  tent — it 
was  the  lion  he  had  rubbed,  who  had  brought  his  wife,  the 
lioness,  and  his  eldest  son,  a  very  fine  young  lion,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  brought  them  to  be  rubbed  with 
the  liniment,  as  they  held  out  their  legs  towards  him. 

Mr.  Saxon  said  that  evidently  all  the  family  had  slept 
in  a  damp  place  and  got  rheumatic.  He  rubbed  the  lioness 
and  the  young  lion  till  all  his  liniment  was  gone,  and  then 
they  went  away. 
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When  the  Arabs  came  back  in  the  evening  they  said 
they  had  had  no  sport,  as  they  found  the  lions  gone  from 
their  lair.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Saxon,  "  they  have  been  here." 
At  first  the  Arabs  would  not  believe  him,  but  he  showed 
them  the  footsteps  of  the  lions,  and  then  they  did,  and 
said  it  was  very  wonderful. 

They  had  to  camp  in  the  same  place  that  night,  as  Mr. 
Saxon  was  not  well  enough  to  go  on.  The  next  morning 
when  they  got  up  it  was  found  that  they  were  short  of 
provisions,  and  they  were  wondering  what  they  would  do, 
when  one  of  the  Arabs  said,  "  Oh,  look  there;  there  is  a 
lion  coming.  Let  us  shoot  him  ! "  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Saxon, 
"  perhaps  it  is  one  of  my  friends."  And  so  it  was — it 
was  the  old  lion,  and  he  had  a  very  fine  sheep  in  his- 
mouth.  He  marched  into  the  tent,  laid  the  sheep  at  Mr. 
Saxon's  feet,  and  then,  nodding  his  head  to  the  Arabs, 
turned  round  and  walked  away  again. 

He  had  brought  Mr.  Saxon  a  present  of  a  sheep,  to  show 
his  gratitude  for  being  eased  of  the  rheumatism  with  the 
liniment. 

Mr.  Saxon  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in- 
stances of  gratitude  in  a  wild  beast  that  had  ever  been 
known,  and  we  all  thought  so  too. 

Some  of  the  people  in  our  parlour  believed  it  was  all 
gospel  truth ;  but  Harry  laughed,  and  so  did  I.  I  had 
heard  Mr.  Saxon's  wonderful  stories  about  his  travels 
before. 

I  knew  it  was  true  about  his  suffering  with  rheumatism, 
though,  because  I  had  seen  him ;  and  I've  heard  the  Swed- 
ish gentleman  tell  how,  when  Mr.  Saxon  was  in  Rome,  he 
had  it  so  bad  that  he  could  hardly  move,  and  the  twinges 
used  to  make  him  yell  out.  And  one  day  one  of  the  Pope's 
chamberlains  came  to  take  him  to  the  Vatican,  and  he 
couldn't  crawl  across  the  room.  He  was  in  an  awful  state, 
because  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  Pope,  and  it  was  a 
great  honour,  and  it  made  him  very  upset  to  think  he 
should  have  to  lose  it.  The  Pope's  chamberlain,  who  was 
an  Englishman,  recommended  a  very  hot  bath.  So  Mr. 
Saxon  had  one  put  in  his  bedroom ;  and,  in  his  hasty,  im- 
pulsive way,  got  into  it  without  trying  the  heat.  It  was 
so  hot  that  he  was  nearly  boiled  alive,  and  he  jumped  out 
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in  such  a  hurry  that  the  hath  was  tilted  over,  and  hoiled  all 
the  pattern  out  of  the  carpet,  and  went  through  the  ceiling, 
and  Mr.  Saxon  danced  about,  and  swore,  and  went  on 
dreadfully- — like  he  can  if  he's  put  out.  It  cost  him  ten 
pounds  for  the  damage  :  but  his  rheumatics  had  gone  quite 
away,  and  he  was  able  to  be  introduced  to  the  Pope  that 
afternoon ;  so  he  didn't  mind  the  ten  pounds.  But  the 
Swedish  gentleman  told  us  that  he  was  the  colour  of  a 
boiled  lobster  for  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Another  time  that  he  had  the  rheumatism  come  on  very 
awkwardly — so  the  Swedish  gentleman  told  us,  and  I  think 
he  tells  the  truth — was  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Saxon  was  at 
a  bull-fight,  and  after  the  third  bull  had  been  killed  the 
beautifully  dressed  men  who  fjght  the  bulls  all  went 
out,  and  the  people  all  began  to  jump  into  the  arena. 
Mr.  Saxon  and  the  Swedish  gentleman  thought  that  was  a 
short  cut  to  get  out,  so  they  got  over  into  the  circus  too. 
Presently,  to  their  horror,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  two 
btflls  came  galloping  in.  The  Swedish  gentleman  jump- 
ed over  the  barriers  quick ;  but  Mr.  Saxon,  when  he  went 
to  follow,  had  a  sudden  attack  of  rheumatics  in  his  legs, 
and  couldn't  move.  He  gave  a  horrified  look,  and  saw 
one  of  the  bulls  making  straight  at  him.  He  turned 
round  to  try  and  run;  but  the  bull  caught  him,  and 
threw  him  right  up  on  the  top  of  the  barrier,  and  the 
Swedish  gentleman  seized  him  and  pulled  him  over, 
while  all  the  people  clapped  their  hands,  and  shrieked 
with  laughter. 

Of  course  Mr.  Saxon  thought  he  must  be  wounded,  and 
couldn't  make  out  why  he  didn't  feel  where  the  bull's 
horns  had  been ;  but  when  he  looked  round  he  saw  all  the 
people  in  the  ring  playing  with  the  bulls,  and  the  boys 
waving  their  cloaks  in  front  of  them,  and  then  running 
away ;  and  then  he  saw  that  the  bulls  had  big  indiarubber 
balls  on  their  horns,  to  prevent  them  hurting. 

It  was  explained  to  him  afterwards  by  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man that,  after  the  real  bull-fight  is  over,  the  young  bulls, 
with  their  horns  protected,  are  turned  into  the  ring  for  the 
boys  and  young  men  to  play  with,  and  it  is  with  these 
bulls  that  many,  who  afterwards  become  bull-fighters,  take 
their  first  lesson.     But  it  was  very  awkward  for  Mr.  Saxon 
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having  his  rheumatics  come  on  just  as  the  bull  was  running 
at  him,  before  about  five  thousand  people  in  the  great  bull- 
ring at  Madrid. 

The  Queen  of  Spain,  Mr.  Saxon  told  us,  was  in  the  royal 
box,  and  she  laughed  as  heartily  as  anybody.  So  Mr.  Saxon 
tells  everybody  that  he  has  had  the  honour  of  appearing 
as  a  bull-fighter  before  the  royal  family  in  Madrid,  which 
is  much  more  true  than  a  good  many  of  the  stories  he  tells 
about  his  adventures  abroad,  I  dare  say. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Saxon  was  rather  melancholy  again, 
and  he  said  he  shouldn't  stop,  as  he  thought  the  country 
didn't  suit  him  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  was  the 
autumn ;  and  he  said  the  fall  of  the  leaf  always  made  him 
ill. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said ;  "  a  good  many  people  feel  it.  It's 
always  a  trying  time  for  invalids." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Beckett,"  he  said,  "  all  times  are  alike  to 
me.  In  the  winter  my  doctor  says,  '  Ah,  it's  the  cold 
weather  makes  you  queer  ;  you'll  be  better  when  it's  over.' 
"When  the  spring  comes,  he  says,  '  People  with  livers  are 
always  queer  in  the  spring.'  When  it's  summer,  he  says, 
*  The  heat  always  upsets  livers.'  When  it's  autumn,  he 
says,  '  People  with  the  least  acidity  in  their  blood  always 
feel  the  autumn ; '  and  when  it's  winter  it's  the  cold  that's 
bad  for  me  again.  And  that's  the  game  they've  played 
with  me  for  the  last  ten  years.  It's  just  the  same  if  I  go 
out  of  town  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.  If  I  go  to  the 
seaside,  the  sea  is  bad  for  bilious  people.  If  I  go  inland, 
it  isn't  bracing  enough.  If  I  go  to  a  bracing  place,  the 
air  is  too  strong  for  me.  If  I  go  to  a  relaxing  place, 
the  air  is  too  mild  for  me.  There  isn't  one  of  the  beggars 
who  pocket  my  guinea  that  has  the  honesty  to  say  that 
nothing  will  ever  make  me  any  better." 

'•  I  wonder  you  take  their  prescriptions,"  I  said,  "  if  you 
don't  believe  they  can  do  you  any  good." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  take  any  more,"  he  said.  "  Why,  this 
last  year  I've  tried  the  hot- water  cure,  the  lemon  cure,  and 
the  cold-water  cure.  I've  worn  four  different  sorts  of  pads 
and  belts,  I've  been  medically  rubbed,  and  I've  put  myself 
on  milk  diet.  I  buy  everything  that's  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  hoardings,  and  I  take  everything 
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everybody  sends  me,  and  the  only  time  I  was  really  well 
for  a  week  was  when  I  sent  my  little  dog,  who  had  a  bad 
liver,  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  sent  her  some 
powders,  and  I  took  them  by  mistake  for  my  own.  When 
I  went  to  get  some  more,  the  vet.  had  gone  for  his  holiday 
and  left  an  assistant.  The  assistant  looked  over  the  books 
and  sent  me  some  more  powders.  I  thought  they  tasted 
different ;  but  I  took  them,  and  ever  since  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  pass  a  cat's-meat  barrow  without  wanting  to 
stand  on  my  hind  legs  and  beg.  The  stupid  assistant  had 
made  up  some  powders  to  give  a  dainty  pet  dog  an  appetite 
instead  of  my  little  dog's  liver  powders." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Saxon,"  I  said,  laughing;  "you  don't  expect 
me  to  believe  that !  " 

"  I  can't  help  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  Mrs.  Beckett," 
he  said ;  "  I'm  only  telling  you  what  actually  happened." 

I  stopped  with  him  a  little  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
give  us  a  little  longer  trial.  He  couldn't  expect  changes 
of  air  to  do  him  good  in  a  day.  He  said  there  was  some- 
thing in  that,  and  he'd  try  another  day  or  two. 

I  got  Harry  to  offer  to  go  for  a  long  walk  with  him  ;  and 
when  Harry  came  back,  he  said,  "  My  dear,  I  really  think 
this  time  Mr.  Saxon  is  a  bit  dotty." 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean,  Harry,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  he's  been  asking  me  if  I  could  get  him  a  nice 
jolly  crew  of  sailors  to  man  a  pirate  ship  for  him,  as  he 
thinks  of  turning  pirate.  He  says  he's  been  ordered  a  sea 
voyage,  and  that's  the  only  way  he  could  take  it  without 
feeling  the  monotony  of  it." 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  you  mustn't  take  any  notice  of  his  talking 
like  that.  Once,  when  he  was  ordered  horse  exercise,  I 
remember  him  saying  that  he'd  turn  highwayman,  and 
wear  a  mask,  and  have  pistols  in  his  belt,  as  he  must  have 
something  to  occupy  his  mind  while  he  was  riding,  or  he 
should  go  to  sleep  and  tumble  off." 

Poor  Mr.  Saxon !  I  often  wonder  whether  people,  who 
don't  know  him  well,  believe  that  he  really  means  the 
idiotic  things  he  says.  He  says  them  so  seriously  that 
you  can't  help  being  taken  in  by  them  sometimes. 

After  he  had  been  with  us  a  couple  of  days  he  sent  a 
telegram  to  London  and  had  a  telegram  back,  and  then  he 
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called  me  up,  and  ho  ?aid,  "  Mrs.  Beckett,  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  a  very  great  favour." 

"  Yes,  &ir,"  1  said,  wondering  what  was  coming. 

"A  very  dear  friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  "who  has  been 
for  five  years  in  a  lunatic  asylum  has  been  cured,  and  is  to 
be  released  to-morrow.  He  has  a  wife  and  family.  Before 
he  goes  home  to  them  we  are  anxious  to  see  how  he  will 
behave — if  he  is  quite  cured,  in  fact." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  still  wondering  what  I  had  to  do  with 
his  mad  friend. 

"I  have  asked  him  to  come  here  and  stay  with  me." 

"  What,  sir  !  "  I  said,  starting.     "  To  come  here  !  " 

"  Yes ;  but  don't  be  alarmed.  I  believe  he  is  quite  cured, 
and  as  sane  as  T  am  now.  He  is  a  very  nice  man —  a  little 
odd  in  his  ways ;  but  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  He  is  coming 
to-night.  I  assure  you  there  is  no  danger,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  asked  him :  only  his  friends  think  it  will  be  better  for 
him  to  get  accustomed  to  his  freedom  before  he  goes  home." 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  I  said  ;  "  but  it's  a  great  responsibility 
for  jrou." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid ;  but  I  want  you  to  help  me." 

"How,  sir?" 

"  Well,  please  put  him  a  very  blunt  knife  at  dinner,  and 
if  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  before  I  do  and  goes  out,  just 
ask  your  husband  not  to  let  him  go  far  away  or  let  him 
out  of  his  sight.     That's  all." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  I  said;  but  I  didn't  like  it,  and  I 
went  down.  I  said  to  Harry,  "  Here's  a  nice  thing.  Mr. 
Saxon  has  asked  a  lunatic  to  stay  with  him,  and  he  wants 
us  to  look  after  him  !  " 

That  night  the  gentleman  arrived.  He  was  a  very  thin, 
very  mild,  amiable-looking  gentleman  of  about  fifty,  with 
long  black  hair,  turning  grey. 

Mr.  Saxon  told  us  he  was  a  literary  gentleman  and  a 
fine  scholar,  and  had  written  a  great  many  burlesques,  and 
it  was  this  that  had  brought  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  He 
certainly  was  a  little  odd,  and  seemed  rather  nervous.  I 
thought  that  was  on  account  of  his  finding  himself  with- 
out any  keepers  about  him. 

He  spoke  very  nicely,  and  laughed  a  good  deal,  and 
seemed  a  little  fidgety  and  funny ;  but  that  was  all. 
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I  put  him  a  very  blunt  knife  at  dinner,  and  when  he 
tried  to  cut  his  meat  with  it,  he  said,  "  God  bless  me ;  thi& 
is  an  awful  knife  !     Give  me  another,  please." 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Saxon  for  instructions ;  but  he  shook  his 
head.     So  I  said,  "  It's  the  sharpest  we  have,  sir." 

"Shall  I  cut  your  meat  up  for  you,  Bob?"  said  Mr. 
Saxon. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  gentleman ;  and  he  made 
another  try ;  but  he  groaned  over  it  and  went  quite  hot,  and 
kept  saying,  "  God  bless  me  !  "  and  nruttering  to  himself. 

He  and  Mr.  Saxon  sat  and  smoked  pipes  all  the  evening, 
and  they  went  to  bed  early,  Mr.  Saxon  telling  me  not  tc- 
give  his  friend  a  candle,  as  it  wasn't  advisable  to  trust  him 
with  fire. 

The  gentleman  asked  for  a  candle.  But  I  said  I  was 
very  sorry,  but  all  the  candles  were  engaged. 

He  went  into  his  bedroom  and  went  to  bed  in  the 
dark.  But  he  went  on  awfully,  groaning,  and  saying,  "  God 
bless  me  !  "  and  that  he  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  his 
life. 

In  the  morning  he  got  up  early,  and,  to  our  horror, 
came  down  with  his  hat  on  and  went  out. 

"Harry,"  I  said,  "Follow  hiro,  quick;  he's  going  towards- 
the  horse-pond." 

Harry  said  it  was  all  very  fine.  He  wished  Mr.  Saxon 
would  take  charge  of  his  own  lunatics ;  but  he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  went  after  the  gentleman. 

They  came  in  in  half  an  hour,  the  gentleman  looking 
very  bad  tempered. 

At  breakfast,  I  heard  him  say  to  Mr.  Saxon  that  the 
landlord  had  been  following  him. 

"  Nonsense,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Saxon.  "  Come,  old  fellow, 
eat  your  breakfast."  There  were  chops  for  breakfast,  and 
I  had  put  the  blunt  knife  on  again.  The  gentleman  tried 
to  cut  his  chop  with  it,  and  then  he  flung  it  down,  and  said, 
"  God  bless  me,  Saxon,  I  can't  stand  this  place.  I  can't  cut 
my  food ;  I  have  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark ;  and  I'm  followed 
when  I  go  out.  One  would  think  they  took  me  for  a 
lunatic." 

"Poor  fellow,"  I  said  to  myself;  "that's  always  the  way. 
They  never  have  the  slightest  idea  that  they  are  lunatics."" 
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The  gentleman  and  Mr.  Saxon  went  out  for  a  walk,  and 
the  gentleman  came  in  first  and  went  up  to  the  sitting- 
room.  I  heard  him  open  the  window,  and  that  gave  me  a 
turn.  I  thought,  "Oh,  dear  me,  lie  has  given  Mr.  Saxon 
the  slip.  Perhaps  he  is  going  to  throw  himself  out  of  the 
window." 

I  rushed  upstairs  and  opened  the  door,  end  saw  that  he 
was  leaning  half  way  out  of  the  window.  He  made  a 
movement,  as  if  he  was  going  to  throw  himself  right  out; 
but  I  rushed  in,  and  seized  him  by  the  coat-tails. 

"Sir,"  I  said;  "come  in,  please;  that  window's  danger- 
ous ! " 

"  God  bless  me !  "  he  said,  turning  round.  "  What  does 
all  this  mean  ?     Am  I  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said.  "  Pray  be  calm,  sir.  Come,  sit  down ; 
you're  not  very  well.     Mr.  Saxon  will  be  here  directly." 

He  sat  down,  and  looked  at  me,  with  such  a  strange  look 
on  his  face,  that  I  felt  he  had  been  let  out  too  soon,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  advise  Mr.  Saxon  to  send  him  back. 
It  wasn't  safe  to  have  an  only  half-cured  lur.atic  about  the 
place. 

"Go  out  of  the  room,  if  you  please,  madam,"  he  said.  "I 
think  it  is  very  great  impertinence  on  your  part  to  come 
in  without  being  asked." 

"No,  sir,"  I  said;  "I  shall  not  leave  you  in  your  present 
condition,  and  if  you  make  any  resistance  I  shall  call  my 
husband.  Now  be  a  good,  kind  creature,  and  sit  still  till 
Mr.  Saxon  comes  in." 

"  God  bless  me,"  he  said,  "  am  I  mad  ?  What  does  it 
mean?  I — I — confound  it,  Saxon  "  (Mr.  Saxon  had  come 
in),  "  what  sort  of  a  place  is  this  that  you've  asked  me  to  ? 
Is  it  an  hotel,  or  an  asylum  for  idiots?  This  woman  is 
certainly  mad !  " 

"  Poor  gentleman  ! "  I  thought,  "  they  always  think  it's 
you  and  not  them  that's  mad." 

Mr.  Saxon  looked  at  me  and  then  at  his  friend,  and  then 
he  burst  out  laughing. 

I  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head;  but  it  came  like 
a  flash  that  I'd  been  "  had,"  as  Harry  calls  it. 

I  went  hot  and  cold,  and  didn't  know  which  way  to 
look. 
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"  It's  all  right,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Saxon;  "  don't  blame  Mrs. 
Beckett.  It's  my  fault.  I  told  her  you  were  only  let  out 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  yesterday,  and  she  and  her  husband 
have  been  seeing  that  you  don't  get  into  mischief." 

I  made  for  the  door,  and  got  downstairs  quick.  But  I 
could  hear  the  gentleman  going  on,  and  saying  it  was  too 
bad,  and  that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  to  have  made  out 
that  he  was  a  lunatic.  But  he  was  all  right  at  dinner- 
time, and  he  laughed  about  it,  and  said  Mr.  Saxon  was  an 
awful  man,  and  always  up  to  some  idiotic  trick  or  other. 

And  so  he  was.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  felt 
quite  comfortable  with  the  gentleman  we'd  treated  as  a 
lunatic,  and  given  a  blunt  knife  to,  and  made  to  go  to  bed 
in  the  dark,  and  watched  about  wherever  he  went. 

It  was  too  bad  of  Mr.  Saxon  to  play  such  a  trick  on  us ; 
for  the  gentleman  was  as  sane  as  he  was,  and,  if  it  came 
to  that,  a  good  deal  saner.  For  sometimes  Mr.  Saxon  does 
things,  and  says  things,  that  are  only  fit  for  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  and  I've  heard  his  friends  say  to  him,  "  Why,  if 
anybody  who  didn't  know  you  were  to  hear  you,  they'd 
take  you  for  a  lunatic." 

Mr.  Saxon  and  the  gentleman  who  wrote  burlesques 
went  away  together.  Mr.  Saxon  was  really  much  better 
when  he  left,  and  he  said  so.  He's  promised  to  send  us 
his  portrait  with  his  autograph  under  it  to  put  up  in  our 
little  private  room,  and  before  he  left  I  got  his  permission 

to  allow  me  to  dedicate  my  next  book  to 

***** 

What!  The  billiard  balls  gone.  Nonsense!  You've 
looked  everywhere  for  them,  John,  and  they're  not  there? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  they're  stolen?  Well,  I  declare, 
what  next!  I  suppose  somebody  has  been  in  and  found 
the  place  empty  and  walked  off  with  them.  I  knew  some- 
thing would  come  of  that  separate  entrance.  It's  your  own 
fault,  for  not  locking  the  room  up  when  you  go  to  dinner. 
Your  master  will  be  in  a  fine  way  when  he  hears  of  it.  I 
expect  he'll  make  you  pay  for  them,  and  it  will  serve  you 
rifrht. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE  VILLAGE  WITCH. 

People  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  London,  when 
they  come  to  live  in  a  country  place  generally  find  the  in- 
habitants what  is  called  "  behind  the  world,"  and  the 
village  that  our  hotel  is  in  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Even  the  railway,  which  has  done  a  lot  to  take  stupid 
ideas  out  of  country  people,  hasn't  made  our  village  folks 
quite  as  sharp  as  they  should  be.  The  old  people — those 
who  were  born  before  School  Boards  and  all  the  new- 
fangled ideas — have  some  awfully  funny  notions,  and 
nothing  you  can  say  will  shake  their  belief  in  them. 

In  our  village  there  are  still  no  end  of  old  people  who 
believe  in  charms,  especially  for  warts ;  and  one  day  that 
I  had  one  come  on  my  hand,  Graves,  the  farrier,  said 
quite  seriously,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  cure  that,  Mrs. 
Beckett.  You  get  old  Dame  Trueman  to  charm  it  away 
for  you." 

I  said,  "  What  nonsense,  Mr.  Graves !  You  don't 
suppose  I  believe  in  such  stuff  as  that  ?  " 

•'Oh,  but  it  isn't  stuff!"  said  Graves.  "Dame  True- 
man  has  got  charms  for  no  end  of  things,  and  there's 
plenty  of  people  that  she's  done  good  to,  and  cured,  when 
the  doctors  had  given  them  up." 

This  Dame  Trueman  was  quite  a  character,  and  lived 
up  at  the  end  of  a  village  all  alone  with  a  black  cat  in  an 
old  broken-down  cottage.  Many  years  ago  she  had  lost 
her  husband  under  rather  mysterious  circumstances,  and, 
it  was  said,  she  had  bewitched  him  and  caused  his  death, 
because  he  treated  her  badly. 
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He  was  a  farm  labourer,  and  worked  on  the  farm  that  I 
told  you  about  in  "  Old  Gaffer  Gabbitas,"  called  Curnock's 
Farm ;  but  he  used  to  take  more  than  was  good  for  him  at 
the  village  alehouse.  People  used  to  say,  "  How  can  he 
afford  to  spend  such  a  lot  of  money  out  of  his  wages  ? " 
but  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  when  one  day  it  got  all 
over  the  village  that  he  had  found  out  where  his  wife  had 
hidden  her  savings,  and  that  he  had  been  helping  himself 
for  a  long  time  without  her  knowing  it. 

It  seems  she  had  made  a  bit  of  money  selling  charms 
and  telling  fortunes  to  servant-girls  and  other  foolish 
people,  and  had  changed  her  savings  into  bank-notes,  and 
sewn  them  up  in  the  mattress,  not  telling  her  husband 
anything  about  it.  But  he  had  found  it  out,  and  had  un- 
sewn  the  mattress  one  day  while  she  was  out  marketing, 
taken  a  couple  of  notes,  and  then  sewn  the  place  up  again 
very  neatly,  and  she  had  never  noticed  it. 

How  she  found  it  out  was  through  a  neighbour  who  had 
seen  Trueman  change  a  five-pound  note  at  the  inn. 
Directly  his  wife  heard  of  that,  she  went  and  unsewed 
the  mattress,  and  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag. 

She  was  heard  to  say  that  he  would  never  help  himself 
to  any  more.  And  soon  after  that,  one  night  he  was  at  the 
alehouse,  smoking  his  pipe,  when  a  black  cat,  that  nobody 
in  the  place  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  before,  came 
into  the  tap-room  and  jumped  up  on  his  knee. 

It  was  a  very  curious-looking  cat,  with  very  fierce 
eyes,  and  it  had  three  white  hairs  on  its  breast.  Trueman 
said,  "  Hullo,  whose  cat  is  this  ?  "  and  he  put  his  hand  on 
its  back  and  stroked  it.  Everybody  in  the  room  declared 
that  as  he  did  so  they  saw  sparks  fly  out  of  its  back,  but 
the  awful  thing  about  it  was  that  the  man  gave  a  sudden 
cry,  as  if  some  terrible  pain  had  just  come  to  him.  The 
cat  jumped  off  his  knee,  and  ran  out  of  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared. Trueman  tried  to  get  on  his  legs  ;  but  he  only 
staggered  half-way  across  the  room  and  fell  down  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor.  They  ran  and  fetched  the  doctor  to 
him ;  but  before  the  doctor  could  get  there  he  was  quite 
dead. 

At  the  inquest  the  jury  brought  it  in  that  he  had  died 
of  heart  disease ;  but  everybody  in  the  village  declared 
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that  he  had  been  bewitched  by  his  wife  for  stealing  her 
money,  and  that  the  black  cat  was  the  "  familiar,"  or 
whatever  it  is  called. 

Of  course,  when  I  first  heard  the  story,  I  said,  "  What 
nonsen-e !  "  and  I  couldn't  understand  how  people  living 
in  a  Christian  country  could  believe  in  such  rubbish ;  but 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it  that  this  very  black  cat,  after 
the  funeral,  was  seen  in  Dame  Trueman's  house,  and  it 
followed  her  about  like  a  dog,  and  nobody  had  ever  seen  it 
in  the  village  before  the  night  that  it  jumped  on  the  poor 
man's  lap  at  the  alehouse. 

After  that  the  old  lady  got  quite  the  reputation  of  being 
a  witch,  and  very  curious  stories  were  told  about  her,  and 
the  things  that  went  on  in  her  cottage.  She  was  always 
very  clever  with  herbs  and  old  women's  remedies,  as  they 
are  called,  and  she  had,  according  to  the  ignorant  people, 
wonderful  charms  for  curing  sore  eyes,  and  wounds,  and 
other  things ;  and  once  when  a  man  working  on  a  farm 
had  put  his  wrist  out,  he  went  to  her,  and  she  caught  hold 
of  his  hand  and  muttered  a  charm,  and  pulled  it  and  put 
it  in  its  place  again. 

All  these  things  made  the  old  woman  looked  up  to  with 
a  good  deal  of  fear  by  the  ignorant  people.  Nobody 
liked  her ;  but  they  were  all  a  bit  afraid  of  her.  And  it 
was  said  that  if  anybody  offended  her  she  could  put  them 
under  a  spell,  and  bring  misfortune  upon  them. 

There  was  a  boy  in  the  village,  a  mischievous  young 
imp,  named  Joe  Daniels.  His  mother  did  washing,  and  he 
used  to  go  round  with  an  old  perambulator  and  fetch  it 
and  also  take  it  home.  One  day  that  he  was  wheeling 
his  perambulator  along  with  a  bundle  of  linen  on  it,  he 
met  Old  Dame  Trueman  coming  down  the  lane,  and  after 
she  had  passed  him  he  said  to  another  boy  that  was  with 
him,  "  Do  you  know  she's  an  old  witch,  and  rides  through 
the  air  on  a  broomstick  ?  My  mother  says  she  ought  to 
be  burned  alive,  if  she  had  her  deserts." 

Dame  Trueman,  who  was  hobbling  along,  being  a  little 
lame  with  one  leg,  heard  the  boy,  and  she  turned  round 
and  said,  "Your  mother  says  that,  does  she? — let  her 
beware  !  "  Then  she  made  an  awful  grimace  at  the  boy, 
and  shook  her  stick  at  him.     He  declared  that  fire  came 
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out  of  her  eyes,  and  that  he  felt  an  awful  sensation  go  all 
over  his  body.  When  he  got  home  he  told  his  mother 
what  had  happened,  and  she  was  in  a  terrible  state,  and 
said  she  would  be  ruined,  as  the  old  witch  would  be  sure 
to  put  a  spell  on  her  now.  She  was  in  such  a  state  that 
she  went  off  to  the  clergyman  and  asked  him  what  she 
could  do  to  guard  against  the  spells.  He  lectured  her, 
which  was  quite  right,  and  told  her  it  was  very  wicked 
to  believe  in  such  things  as  witches,  as  there  weren't 
any.  But  it  certainly  was  a  fact  that,  from  that  day, 
nothing  went  right  with  Mrs.  Daniels.  She  had  the  best 
linen,  belonging  to  the  richest  family  she  washed  for, 
stolen  out  of  her  drying-ground  two  days  after ;  and  her 
boy  Joe,  that  the  witch  had  shaken  her  stick  at,  was  run 
over  by  a  horse  and  cart  the  next  time  he  took  the  washing 
home,  and  had  his  leg  broken  ;  and,  to  crown  everything, 
it  got  about  that  she  had  taken  washing  of  a  family  that 
had  come  down  from  London  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and 
after  that  nobody  would  send  her  an}'  washing  at  all ;  and, 
having  been  security  for  her  married  daughter's  husband, 
and  signed  a  bill  of  sale  on  her  things,  everything  was 
seized  one  day,  and  the  poor  woman  took  on  so  about  it 
that  she  died  not  long  afterwards ;  and  little  Joe  was  sent 
away  to  a  training-ship  to  be  made  a  sailor,  and  the  first 
time  he  went  to  sea  he  fell  down  off  the  top  of  the  mast 
into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  that  I  was  told  in  our  bar-parlour 
one  night  that  we  were  talking  about  charms  and  things, 
and  it  brought  up  about  old  Dame  Trueman.  I  said  that 
all  these  things  might  have  happened.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  they  did — but  that  didn't  prove  that  the  old 
woman  was  a  witch,  or  that  her  "  charms  "  were  anything 
more  than  ordinary  remedies. 

Our  new  clergyman,  poor  Mr.  Wilkins's  "young  whipper- 
snapper,"  was  awfully  wild  when  he  found  that  a  lot  of  his 
parishioners  believed  in  witches  and  spells,  and  he  made 
it  his  business  to  investigate  a  lot  of  things  that  were 
being  said  about  the  old  woman.  He  found  out  that  she 
was  telling  fortunes  by  cards  on  the  quiet,  and  selling  a 
lot  of  foolish  young  women  charms  to  make  them  get 
fallen  in  love  with,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense ;  so  he 
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went  straight  up  to  the  dilapidated  old  cottage  where  the 
old  Dame  lived,  and  he  told  her  that  if  he  heard  any  more 
of  it  he  would  have  her  up  before  the  magistrate,  and  she 
would  be  sent  to  prison. 

Of  course  she  pitched  him  a  nice  tale,  and  tried  to  make 
out  that  it  wasn't  true;  but  that  she  was  a  poor,  lone 
widow  woman,  and  that  these  stories  were  circulated  by 
her  enemies  to  do  her  harm. 

Graves,  the  farrier,  said,  when  he  heard  that  the  young 
clergyman  had  been  threatening  the  Dame,  that  some- 
thing was  sure  to  happen  to  him — that  nobody  ever 
crossed  "  the  old  witch's  "  path  without  coming  to  grief. 

I  laughed  at  the  time,  and  told  Graves  that  a  great 
strong  fellow,  like  he  was,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  having  such  silly,  childish  ideas ;  but  it  was  a  very  re- 
markable thing  that,  the  week  after,  the  young  clergyman 
was  riding  past  the  Dame's  door,  when  her  black  cat 
dashed  suddenly  across  the  road,  and  so  terrified  the 
clergyman's  horse  that  it  bolted  and  ran  into  a  tree,  and 
fell,  and  flung  the  young  clergyman  off  on  to  his  head, 
and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  six  weeks  in  conse- 
quence. 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  coincidence ;  but  Graves  was 
quite  triumphant  about  it,  and  he  said  to  me  the  evening 
of  the  accident,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Beckett,  what  about  old 
Dame  Trueman  being  a  witch  now  ?  " 

Of  course,  things  happening  like  this,  and  the  things 
that  had  happened  before,  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
ignorant  people ;  and  even  people  who  weren't  ignorant 
said  it  was  very  odd  that  everybody  who  crossed  or 
offended  that  dreadful  old  woman  came  to  grief.  It  was 
no  good  arguing  against  it,  because  these  things  were 
known  all  over  the  village,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  hag  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  her  dupes,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  being  held  in  such  dread  and  looked  up  to 
as  having  supernatural  powers. 

As  I  said  when  I  began  to  write  about  her,  folks  who 
live  in  London  can  hardly  credit  the  number  of  people  in 
villages  who  still  believe  in  magic  and  spells  and  charms 
and  witches.  But  even  in  some  parts  of  London  there  are 
people  who  believe  the  same  thing,  because  every  now  and 
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then  you  read  about  "a  wise  woman"  being  brought  up 
at  the  police-court  for  swindling  young  women  by  telling 
their  fortunes,  and  selling  them  charms;  and  not  long 
ago  Harry  read  a  bit  out  of  the  paper  to  me  about "  a  wise 
woman,"  who  had  got  five  pounds  out  of  a  working  man's 
wife  for  a  bottle  of  something  which  she  was  to  put  in 
Iris  tea  to  make  him  die,  so  that  she  could  marry  another 
man.  A  nice  wife  and  a  nice  woman  she  must  have 
been  ! 

What  has  made  me  write  so  much  about  old  Dame 
Trueman  is  this.  There  was  an  old  gentleman  who  used 
to  come  to  our  smoke-room  pretty  regularly  of  an  evening ; 
but  not  till  after  Mr.  Wilkin s  had  left,  and  so  he  might 
be  called  a  new  customer.  He  was  an  old  gentleman  who 
took  a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  said 
he  was  a  retired  builder.  He  was  very  nice  and  quiet, 
and  I  should  say  comfortably  off,  for  his  house  was  nicely 
furnished,  and  although  there  was  only  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  had  two  servants,  and  kept  a  pony  and  trap. 

Mr.  Gwillam — that  was  the  old  gentleman's  name — be- 
gan to  use  our  house  of  an  evening  soon  after  he  came,  I 
suppose  finding  it  dull  at  home,  and  he  always  smoked  a 
long  clay  pipe,  and  drank  hot  grog  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way.  He  didn't  talk  very  much,  only  joining  in  the  con- 
versation now  and  then ;  but  he  was  a  wonderful  listener, 
and  the  other  customers  soon  found  out  that  he  was  very 
simple-minded,  because  he  took  everything  he  heard  for 
gospel.  Some  of  them,  when  they  found  that  out,  used  to 
start  telling  the  most  dreadful  stories  about  what  had 
happened  in  the  place,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  the  dear 
old  gentleman  open  his  innocent  blue  eyes,  and  to  hear 
him  say,  "  Good  gracious  !  " 

Somebody  who  knew  him  told  us  that  what  made  him 
seem  so  simple  and  eccentric  at  times  was  that  years  ago, 
while  superintending  some  building  operations,  he  had 
fallen  off  a  ladder  on  to  his  head,  and  it  had  affected  him  a 
little. 

We  liked  him  very  much,  because  he  was  so  nice  and 
quiet,  and,  being  an  independent  and  retired  person,  he 
was  just  the  sort  of  customer  we  liked  to  get  into  the 
smoke-room,   as  it  brings    others   of  the  same  class,  and 
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keeps  the  wrong  sort  out,  as  the  wrong  sort  never  feel 
comfortable  where  the  right  sort  are. 

The  first  thing  that  made  me  think  Mr.  Gwillam  really 
was  a  little  eccentric  was  his  saying  very  quietly  one 
evening  that  according  to  Eevelations  the  end  of  the  world 
would  be  at  five-and-twenty  minutes  past  six  in  the  even- 
ing the  last  Friday  in  August,  1890.  I  thought  it  was  a 
very  odd  thing  to  saj%  as  nobody  was  talking  about  the 
end  of  the  world,  and,  in  fact,  just  at  the  time  there  was  a 
dead  silence. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say,  so  I  said,  "  Indeed  !  "  Then 
he  said,  "  Oh  yes ;  but  it's  nothing  to  be  frightened  at,  as 
we  shall  all  be  caught  up  by  a  whirlwind." 

Graves,  the  farrier,  looked  at  Mr.  Gwillam  for  a  minute, 
and  then  he  said,  "  How  do  you  know  that,  sir?  " 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  read  it  in  the  Evening  Standard,  and 
that  is  a  most  respectable  paper.  It  has  been  in  several 
evenings." 

"  Oh,"  said  Graves,  "  has  it  ?  It's  very  good  of  the 
editor  to  let  us  know.  I  hope  we  shall  go  up  steady  and 
not  knock  against  each  other.  It  will  be  very  awkward 
if  some  of  us  turn  over  and  go  up  head  downwards." 

I  frowned  at  Graves,  as  it  seemed  to  me  wrong  to  jest 
about  such  matters ;  but  I  knew  where  Mr.  Gwillam  had 
seen  it.  It  was  an  advertisement  which  some  madman 
had  put  in  for  years,  having  nothing  better  to  do  with  his 
money.  But  I  thought  it  very  queer  that  anybody  in 
their  senses  could  believe  such  mischievous  nonsense. 

After  that  I  began  to  notice  one  or  two  queer  things 
that  Mr.  Gwillam  said,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
must  have  what  Harry  calls  "  a  tile  loose ;  "  but  how  loose 
it  was  I  didn't  know  till  he  did  something  which  made 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  village.  One  night  in  our  smoke- 
room  he  happened  to  mention  that,  coming  out  of  his 
gate,  he  had  come  upon  one  of  his  maid-servants  talking 
to  a  queer-looking  old  woman,  and  when  he  described  the 
woman  everybody  said,  "  Why,  that  is  old  Dame  Trueman, 
the  witch ! " 

He  looked  very  horrified,  and  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  a  witch  is  allowed  to  live  in  the  place  ?  " 

That  turned  the  conversation  on  to  the  subject,  and 
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everybody  began  to  tell  stories  about  Dame  Trueman ;  of 
course,  making  them  out  as  awful  as  possible  to  astonish 
the  old  gentleman. 

He  didn't  say  mucb  that  night ;  but  the  next  evening 
when  he  came  he  didn't  look  very  well,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  been  awake  all  night  thinking  about  the  witch. 

He  smoked  his  pipe  and  had  his  glass  of  grog ;  but  he 
went  away  early.  After  he  was  gone  I  said  it  was  a  pity 
for  them  to  have  told  him  such  a  lot  of  stuff  about  old 
Dame  Trueman — he  was  just  the  man  to  take  it  all  for 
gospel. 

The  next  evening  he  didn't  come  as  usual,  and  I  was 
afraid  he  was  ill,  and  our  doctor  happening  to  look  in,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  if  Mr.  Gwillam  was  ill. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  he  is  a  bit  poorly ;  but  it's  nothing. 
The  old  boy  hasn't  been  able  to  sleep  the  last  night  or 
two,  and  it  has  upset  his  nerves.  He's  got  some  absurd 
idea  into  his  head  that  he  is  under  a  spell.  He  can't  be 
quite  right  in  his  head." 

The  next  day  after  dinner  Graves  came  in  in  quite  a 
bustle,  and  said,  "  I  say,  Mrs.  Beckett,  whatever  do  you 
think  has  happened  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  I  said.  And  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it's  absurd  for  people  to  ask  you  what  you 
think  has  happened.  As  if,  out  of  the  thousands  of  things 
that  might  happen,  anybody  could  think  straight  off  at 
once  of  the  one  that  has  happened. 

"  Oh,"  said  Graves,  "  there's  been  an  awful  scene  in  the 
village !  Old  Gwillam  was  out  for  a  walk  this  morning, 
and  he  saw  old  Dame  Trueman  coming  along,  and  he  ran 
after  her  and  seized  her  by  the  neck  and  tried  to  push  her 
into  the  horse-pond,  shouting  out  that  she  was  a  witch, 
and  a  crowd  came  round,  and  some  of  them  said,  "  Serve 
her  right !  "  But  the  others  interfered  and  dragged  the 
old  woman  away,  half-choked  and  black  in  the  face,  and 
then  he  ran  after  her,  and  laid  into  her  Avith  his  walking- 
stick,  shouting  and  cursing,  and  saying  that  she  had  be- 
witched him,  and  prevented  him  from  sleeping;  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  Jones,  the  policeman,  had  to  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  rush  in  and  stop  Mr.  Gwillam.  But  he  was 
to  excited  that  he  whacked  into  the  policeman,  and  for  that 
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he  was  marched  off  to  the  police-station,  all  the  village 
tagrag  and  bobtail  following." 

When  Graves  told  me  that,  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
dreadful  thing.  I  laid  the  blame  on  the  people  who  had 
told  the  poor  old  gentleman  all  that  nonsense  about  Dame 
Trueman  being  a  witch. 

Harry  wont  up  to  the  police-station  to  make  inquiries, 
and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Gwillam  had  been  allowed  to 
go  home ;  but  be  was  to  be  summoned  for  assaulting 
the  policeman,  and  also  that  Dame  Trueman  had  been 
and  applied  for  a  summons  against  him  for  assaulting 
her. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  it  in  our  bar  and  in  the 
parlour  that  evening,  and  it  was  the  biggest  sensation  we 
had  had  in  the  village  since  the  inquest  on  the  London 
gentleman,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  wood  near  the 
Silent  Pool,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  saying  he  had  committed  suicide  because  he  heard 
voices.  It  was  a  dreadful  letter,  and  showed  the  poor 
fellow  was  quite  mad.  I  cut  the  letter  out  from  our 
county  paper,  and  kept  it,  because  I  thought  it  so  curious, 
as  showing  what  extraordinary  delusions  some  people  go 
through  life  with,  appearing  sane  in  every  other  way. 
This  was  some  of  the  letter — ■ 

"  I  have  committed  suicide  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  devilish  agency.  This  is  the  story  of  my  life.  When 
I  was  a  boy  of  tender  age,  some  organization  of  individuals 
erected — where,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell — an  elaborate 
scientific  contrivance  for  conveying  all  kinds  of  sounds 
and  disagi-eeable  sensations  to  the  human  frame.  At  the 
time  this  was  first  erected  it  was  not  brought  into  full 
play ;  but  at  a  very  early  stage  these  persons  worked  upon 
my  feelings  by  simulating  the  voices  of  persons  with  whom 
I  was  brought  into  contact.  But,  since  then,  wherever  I 
go  I  have  been  annoyed  by  this  scientific  agency.  Wher- 
ever I  go  the  sound  of  human  voices  is  conveyed  to  me. 
When  I  sit  down  an  intense  heavy  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  my  body,  destroying  the  effect  of  the  food  I  eat, 
and  producing  great  discomfort.  This  and  the  voices 
have  at  last  driven  me  mad,  and  as  no  human  agency  will 
protect  me  I  am  determined  to  end  my  life,  believing  that 
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beyond  the  grave  those  voices  will  not  be    allowed    to 
pursue  me,  and  I  shall  be  at  rest." 

Poor  fellow! — but  I  suppose  it  is  a  common  delusion, 
that  about  voices. 

Of  course  Mr.  Gwillam  wasn't  as  mad  as  that ;  but  it 
was  certain  that  he  must  have  delusions  because  of  his 
believing  about  the  end  of  the  world  coming  at  twenty- 
five  past  six  on  a  Friday,  and  about  our  going  up  into  the 
skies  on  a  whirlwind.  And  it  was  a  delusion  for  him  to 
believe  that  Dame  Trueman  had  bewitched  him. 

When  the  summonses  came  on  for  hearing  before  our 
magistrate,  the  little  justice-room  was  crowded  almost  to 
suffocation.  Mr.  Gwillam,  poor  gentleman,  had  gone  about 
the  village,  and  got  all  the  people  who  had  anything  to 
say  against  Dame  Trueman  to  promise  to  come  forward 
and  prove  that  she  had  practised  witchcraft,  and  what  he 
called  the  black  art. 

He  was  very  troublesome  directly  the  case  began,  inter- 
rupting every  minute,  and  saying  that  by  the  law  of  the- 
land  all  witches  had  a  right  to  be  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and  the  magistrate  had  to  speak 
quite  cross  to  make  him  be  quiet. 

Old  Dame  Trueman  was  in  court,  and  they  say  she 
looked  most  malignant — in  fact,  as  much  like  a  witch  as 
it  was  possible  to  look  without  being  one — and  she  told 
the  magistrate  how  she  had  been  assaulted.  The  magis- 
trate asked  Mr.  Gwillam  what  he  had  to  say,  and  he 
told  the  most  extraordinary  story  you  ever  heard  in  your 
life. 

He  declared  that  "  the  old  witch  "  had  put  a  spell  upon 
him  so  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He  had  seen  her  plotting 
with  his  servant  at  his  gate,  and  that  night  he  couldn't 
sleep,  nor  the  next  night  either,  and  that  he  never  should 
have  slept  again,  only  he  was  determined  to  find  out  what 
the  spell  was ;  and  so  he  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  went  out  into  his  garden,  and  there,  under  a  clod  of 
earth,  he  discovered  a  toad,  that  was  walking  round  and 
round.  He  said  the  toad  had  been  charmed  and  put  there 
by  the  witch,  and  as  long  as  it  kept  walking  round  and 
round  he  could  not  go  to  sleep,  so  he  had  killed  the  toad, 
and  the  proof  that  it  was  a  spell,  was  this — that  directly 
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he  had  killed  it  he  wont  back  to  bod  again  and  fell  asleep, 
and  he  had  not  had  another  bad  night  since. 

The  magistrate  looked  over  his  gold  spectacles  very  hard 
at  Mr.  Gwillam,  and  he  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  I'm  very  sorry 
for  you  ;  but  we  can't  accept  your  explanation.  No  toad 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  your  sleeping,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  witch." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gwillam,  "no  such  thing  as 
a  witch !  Why,  this  woman  is  one !  I  have  dozens  of 
witnesses  here  to  prove  that  she  has  put  them  under 
her  spells.  I  demand  that  she  shall  be  punished  as  the 
law  directs,  and  burnt  alive,  or  drowned  in  the  horse- 
pond!" 

The  magistrate,  of  course,  had  heard  the  rumours  about 
Dame  Trueman,  because  they  had  been  the  common  talk 
in  the  village  for  j'ears,  so  he  thought  it  was  a  good 
opportunity  to  give  the  people  a  lecture,  and  he  made  a 
long  speech,  saying  how  wicked  it  was  to  suppose  that  any- 
body had  supernatural  powers ;  that  witches  were  only 
believed  in  when  people  were  ignorant  and  degraded  and 
knew  no  better,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  think  that  in  such 
a  thriving  place  as  our  village  there  were  still  people  so 
foolish  as  to  entertain  such  beliefs.  As  to  the  story  about 
the  toad,  it  was  too  absurd.  It  was  trifling  with  the  Court 
to  make  such  an  excuse  for  a  wanton  attack  upon  a  feeble 
old  woman. 

"  It  is  no  excuse  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Gwillam  indignantly. 
"  She  is  a  bad  old  woman,  and  she  put  that  toad  in  my 
garden  to  charm  me.  She  charmed  me,  and  I  got  no  rest 
day  nor  night  for  her  till  I  found  this  walking  toad  under 
the  mould.  She  dug  a  hole,  and  she  put  it  there  to  have 
a  spell  on  me.  She  went  round  and  round  this  walking 
toad  after  she  had  buried  it,  and  I  shouldn't  have  slept 
till  now  if  I  hadn't  found  it  and  killed  it." 

*The  magistrate  called  the  doctor  up  and  whispered  with 
him  for  a  little,  and  then  he  said  that  no  doubt  Mr.  Gwillam, 
who  was  a  very  respectable  person,  was  the  victim  of  a 
delusion,  and  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  feelings.  He  must  mark  his  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  the  proceedings  by  fining  him  ten  pounds — five  pounds 
for  each  assault — or  a  month's  imprisonment. 
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"  I  won't  pay !  "  shouted  Mr.  Gwillam,  brandishing  his 
umbrella.     "  I'll  go  to  prison  !  " 

He  was  quieted  down  a  little  and  taken  into  another 
room,  and  the  crowd  was  got  away  while  a  consultation 
was  held.  The  old  gentleman's  wife  saw  the  magistrate, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  ten  pounds  without 
her  husband  knowing  it,  and  this  was  done,  and  presently 
he  was  released  believing  that  the  magistrate  had  altered 
his  mind. 

That  evening  he  came  into  our  bar-parlour  as  calm  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  I  had  begged  the  cus- 
tomers not  to  say  anything  about  the  affair  to  him,  and 
they  didn't.  But  just  as  I  thought  everything  was  all 
xight  ha  startled  everybody  by  saying  that  he  was  going 
to  wait  for  the  witch  at  midnight,  and  rid  the  place  of 
her. 

"  Harry,"  I  said  to  my  husband  in  a  whisper,  "  you 
must  see  Mr.  Gwillam  home,  and  don't  leave  him  till  he's 
safe  in  his  own  house.  He  isn't  fit  to  be  trusted  alone. 
He'll  murder  that  old  woman,  or  some  awful  thing." 

So  Harry  went  home  with  him  that  evening,  and  saw 
him  safe  indoors,  and  told  his  wife  to  look  after  him ;  but 
we  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  watched,  or  something 
dreadful  would  happen,  as  he'd  evidently  got  the  witch 
on  his  mind. 

But  before  anything  was  done,  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  One  morning  soon  after  the  trial,  the 
neighbours  noticed  that  there  was  no  smoke  coming  out  of 
Dame  Trueman's  chimney.  They  thought  it  odd,  as  she 
was  generally  up  and  her  fire  alight  very  early.  About 
twelve  o'clock  a  young  woman,  who,  it  seems,  had  an 
appointment  with  her  to  get  a  charm  for  her  lover,  who 
was  going  to  sea,  called  at  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  couldn't  make  anybody  hear.  Some  people  saw 
her  knocking,  and  getting  no  answer,  and  made  up  their 
minds  something  was  wrong,  so  they  went  and  forced  the 
door  open. 

"When  they  got  inside  all  was  quite  still.  They  called 
out,  but  got  no  answer.  One  of  them  then  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  gave  a  cry  of  horror.  There,  on  the  hearth, 
by  a  fire  that  had  gone  out,  lay  something  that  looked 
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like  a  heap  of  cinders.  And  walking  round  and  round 
the  heap  was  a  black  cat  with  three  white  hairs  on  its 
breast. 

The  heap  of  cinders  was  old  Dame  Trueman.  The 
witch  was  dead.  It  was  supposed  that  she  fell  forward 
in  a  fit  of  some  sort  into  the  fire,  and  her  clothes  caught, 
and  that  she  was  burned  to  death  on  the  hearth.  Nothing 
else  had  caught  light  from  the  flames,  as  the  kitchen  was 
all  paved  with  bricks. 

That  was  the  end  of  "our  witch,"  and  a  very  awful 
end  it  was,  and  a  nice  sensation  it  made  in  the  village. 
Of  course  she  wasn't  a  witch;  but  I'm  afraid  she  was 
a  very  wicked  old  woman,  and  was  quite  willing  to  be 
thought  to  be  able  to  cast  spells,  because  she  made  money 
by  it. 

When  her  house  was  searched,  over  a  hundred  pounds 
was  found  concealed  in  different  places.  The  black  cat 
disappeared  the  day  she  was  found  dead,  and  nobody  ever 
saw  it  again. 

I  know  there  are  lots  of  London  people  who  will  think 
that  I  am  like  the  customers  in  our  smoke-room,  and  that 
I  have  exaggerated ;  but  I  have  not.  I  have  just  told  you 
the  true  story  of  our  village  witch— and  I  can  show  you 
the  county  paper  with  the  account  in  it  of  Mr.  Gwillam's 
trial  for  beating  her ;  and  the  very  words  he  said  about 
the  walking  toad  are  in  it. 

After  the  witch  was  dead,  Mr.  Gwillam  seemed  to  get 
better ;  but  to  the  last  he  persisted  that  it  was  his  killing 
the  toad  that  had  brought  about  the  old  woman's  death. 
It  was  one  of  her  "familiars,"  and  he  had  slain  her  in 
slaying  that.  Nobody  attempted  to  argue  with  him  on  the 
question.  He  didn't  come  to  our  place  very  long  after- 
wards, because  he  got  an  idea  that  whenever  he  went  out 
he  was  followed  by  a  shadow,  and  if  ever  the  shadow  over- 
took him  it  would  kill  him ;  so  his  wife  had  a  man  to 
look  after  him  and  go  about  with  him,  who  was  really  his 
keeper,  and  he  was  never  brought  out  after  dark.  Poor 
gentleman,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  all  the  result  of  bis 
tumbling  off  the  ladder  on  to  his  head  before  he  retired 
from  business. 

The  cottage  that  "the  witch"  had  lived  in  so  many 
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years  was  done  tip  and  thoroughly  repaired ;  but  nobody 
would  live  in  it,  as  it  was  said  to  be  haunted.  Some  boys 
declared  that  late  at  night  they  had  seen  a  black  cat  with 
three  white  hairs  on  its  breast  prowling  about  on  the  roof 

and  making  a  most  unearthly  noise,  and  that 

***** 
The  post !     Thank  you.     Oh,  Harry !  who  do  you  think 
this  letter's  from  ?    It's  from  Jenny.    She  and  her  husband 
are  coming  to  stay  with  us  at  last,  and  they're  going  to 
bring  the  baby.     Oh !  I  am  so  glad. 


(      291      ) 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  when  I  sit  down  to  write  this 
"  Memoir,"  knowing  that  it  may  be  the  last  that  I  shall 
ever  write,  it  makes  me  feel  a  little  sad. 

In  all  human  probability  I,  Mary  Jane  Beckett,  am 
writing  the  last  few  pages  of  the  last  book  that  will  ever 
come  from  my  pen.  We  are  leaving  the  "Stretford 
Arms,"  and  going  into  a  much  larger  house — a  real  big 
hotel  in  a  well-known  county  town — where  we  shall  have 
waiters  in  evening  dress,  and  a  big  coffee-room,  and  a 
large  commercial-room,  and  we  shall  make  up  over  fifty 
beds,  besides  having  a  large  room  for  sales  and  auctions, 
and  another  very  large,  lofty  room  for  balls  and  big 
dinners  and  assemblies,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  the  dear  old  "  Stretford  Arms," 
— our  first  house,  and  the  one  where  we  have  spent  some 
happy  years,  and  where  my  little  Harry  and  my  little 
Mary  were  both  born ;  but  we  have  made  money,  and  we 
must  not  stand  still.  We  have  sold  the  house  most  ad- 
vantageously, and  made  a  very  large  profit,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  for  we  have  worked  the  business  up  and  improved 
the  premises  very  considerably. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  up  our  minds,  and 
we  bad  very  long  and  anxious  talks ;  but  a  friend  of 
Harry's  told  us  about  the  big  hotel  that  was  to  be  had  in 
a  Midland  county  town,  and  which  was  Just  the  place  for 
us  to  work  up  and  do  well  in,  and  Harry,  having  a  means 
of  getting  all  the  extra  money,  wanted  to  take  it.  It 
seemed  a  pity  to  let  it  go,  especially  as  we  could  never 
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hope  to  do  better  than  we  were  doing  at  the  "  Stretford 
Arms,"  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  work  hard  all  our  lives 
we  must  get  into  a  place  where  we  can  make  a  bigger 
profit,  and  get  more  scope  for  our  capital. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  new  house,  and  a  very  fine  place 
it  is.  The  rooms  are  simply  grand.  It  is  right  opposite 
the  Corn  Exchange,  and  has  a  noble  entrance-hall  with 
statues  in  it,  and  is  called  the  "Eoyal  Hotel,"  because 
Queen  Elizabeth  once  slept  there.  Harry  says  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  slept  at  nearly  every  old  hotel  in 
the  kingdom ;   but  that  is  all  nonsense. 

The  place  is  in  really  excellent  order,  having  not  long 
ago  been  refurnished  by  a  great  London  firm,  and  some  of 
the  bedrooms  are  fit  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  come  to  now. 

It  will  be  quite  a  different  trade,  of  course,  to  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to,  as  coffee-room  customers  and 
commercial  gentlemen  come  in  every  day  by  the  trains, 
and  it  is  a  big  racing  house  when  the  races  are  on,  and 
they  are  very  famous  races  indeed.  It  will  be  something 
new  for  me  to  study  the  commercial  gentlemen  and  the 
sporting  gentlemen,  as  we  didn't  have  any  at  the  "  Stretford 
Arms,"  not  having  any  shops  or  a  racecourse.  I  am  told 
that  I  shall  pick  up  a  lot  of  character  among  the  com- 
mercials, who  are  most  entertaining  and  full  of  anecdotes ; 
but  it  will  be  too  late  to  put  them  in  my  book,  as  I  must 
finish  it  now.  I  know  I  shall  have  no  time  at  the  "  Eoyal 
Hotel,"  for  it  will  be  a  big  task  to  manage  it,  and  take  us 
all  we  know. 

I  am  told,  too,  that  some  of  the  sporting  gentlemen 
would  make  capital  stories,  one  of  them  being  a  young 
marquis,  who  is  very  odd  and  goes  on  anyhow.  I  suppose 
it  will  be  what  Harry  calls  "  a  warm  time  "  at  race  time. 
I  rather  dread  it.  If  it  is  too  warm  I  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way. 

But  that  is  like  me.  Here  am  I  beginning  to  worry 
about  things  before  they  happen,  and  instead  of  that  I 
ought  to  be  getting  this  chapter  finished,  for  to-morrow  is 
"  the  change,"  and  the  new  people  take  my  dear  old  home 
over  and  enter  into  possession. 

Everybody  about  the  place  is  so  sorry  that  we  are  going, 
and  the  nicest  and  kindest  things  have  been  said  of  us.- 
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There  was  some  talk  of  giving  Harry  a  banquet ;  but  we 
thought  it  best  not  for  many  reasons,  and  so  last  night  a 
few  old  friends  and  customers  came  into  our  bar-parlour 
and  had  a  little  supper  with  us,  and  during  supper  the 
Doctor,  who  has  been  one  of  our  best  friends,  presented  us, 
in  the  name  of  the  company,  with  a  most  beautiful  silver 
salver  for  our  sideboard,  and  on  it  was  engraved  "  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beckett,  from  a  few  old  customers  of  the 
'  Stretford  Arras,'  wishing  them  long  life,  success,  and 
happiness." 

It  was  very  kind  of  them,  wasn't  it  ?  and  we  both  felt 
it  very  deeply.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  salver,  and  we 
shall  treasure  it  as  long  as  we  live,  and  I  hope  our  children 
will  treasure  it  after  we  are  gone.  It  is  very  gratifying, 
when  you  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  character  of  your 
house  and  to  make  your  customers  comfortable,  to  know 
that  your  efforts  have  been  appreciated,  and  that  every- 
body wishes  you  well  in  your  new  undertaking. 

We  are  going  to  spend  a  week  in  London  before  we 
take  possession  of  the  "  Eoyal  Hotel,"  as  Harry  has  his 
solicitor  and  the  brokers  to  see,  and  a  lot  of  business  to 
attend  to,  and  I  want  to  take  my  boy  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  He  is  very  fond  of  his  Noah's  Ark,  and  is  always 
delighted  to  hear  his  father  tell  him  about  the  great  big 
animals  that  live  in  foreign  parts,  and  I  am  most  anxious 
to  hear  what  the  dear  child  will  say  when  he  sees  a  real 
elephant  and  hears  a  real  lion  roar.  He  is  most  intelligent 
for  his  age,  and,  though  we  were  rather  afraid  while  he 
was  teething,  he  has  had  the  most  perfect  health  ever 
since,  and  is  as  fine  a  little  fellow  as  you  could  find  in  the 
kingdom,  andvery  sturdy  on  his  legs.  He  has  a  little  sailor 
suit  now,  and  marches  about  as  proud  as  you  please ;  but 
he  will  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  The  sailor  suit 
which  I  bought  him  included  a  knife  on  a  piece  of  whip- 
cord, which  was  the  terror  of  my  life  for  a  long  time.  I 
wanted  to  take  it  away ;  but  he  screamed  himself  almost 
into  convulsions,  and  I  was  obliged  to  let  him  keep  it ;  but 
I  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  nurse  coming  rushing  in  to  say 
Master  Harry  had  cut  himself. 

I  can't  think  why  it  is  that  boy  children  always  want 
to  keep  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  so  dearly  love 
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a  knife.  Little  girls  don't  care  about  knives ;  but,  then, 
little  girls  are  easier  to  manage  in  every  way  than  little 
boys,  who  begin  to  assert  their  independence  at  the  very 
earliest  age. 

I  hope  where  we  are  going  to  will  suit  my  little  ones  as 
well  as  this  place  has  done ;  but  everybody  tells  me  that  it 
is  a  most  healthy  town,  and  so  I  won't  begin  to  fidget  on 
that  score,  though  I  should  feel  much  happier  if  our  nice, 
kind,  clever  doctor  could  be  near  us.  But,  of  course,  that 
can't  be. 

I  believe  I  shall  cry  to-morrow  when  we  leave  the  dear 
old  "  Stretford  Arms  ;  "  but  I  shall  try  not  to.  I  have  been 
very  happy  in  it,  and  we  have  been  very  fortunate,  far 
more  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect,  seeing  that  we 
were  only  young  beginners. 

The  packing  up  has  been  an  awful  job.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  things  accumulate.  We  have  had  to  buy 
boxes  and  I  don't  know  what,  and  we  shall  want  a  big 
van  to  take  everything,  as  we  take  some  of  our  furniture 
away  with  us,  the  new  people  having  some  of  their  own 
they  want  to  bring  in.  I  am  very  glad,  as  it  will  always 
be  something  to  remind  us  of  the  old  place. 

Things  in  this  village  haven't  changed  much  since  we 
first  came.  Dashing  Dick's  grandmother,  poor  old  lady, 
is  now  quite  paralyzed ;  but  the  lad  has  turned  out  much 
better  than  was  expected,  and  has  been  sent  to  sea,  and 
writes  very  nice  letters  to  her  from  foreign  parts,  and  has 
begun  to  send  her  a  little  money.  Old  Gaffer  Gabbitas, 
his  daughter,  who  lives  in  the  village,  told  us,  a  little  time 
ago  was  found  dead  in  his  armchair  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  his  Bible  on  his  lap  open  at  the  place  where  he  had 
been  reading  it  when  he  fell  asleep  for  the  last  time.  We 
have  written  out  to  Mr.  Wilkins  in  Australia,  giving  him 
our  new  address,  and  saying  we  shall  always  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him ;  and  dear  Jenny  has  another  baby,  a  little 
girl,  so,  as  she  says  in  her  letter,  we  are  both  equal  now. 

Graves,  the  farrier,  has  much  improved  lately.  He  is 
more  civilized  since  he  took  to  use  our  house  regularly, 
and  gave  up  going  to  the  other  place.  He  came  out  quite 
nobly  not  long  ago,  in  a  little  affair  which  made  some  talk 
in  the  village.    One  of  his  men  injured  himself  while 
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working  at  the  forgo,  he  being,  I  aui  sorry  to  say,  the 
worse  for  liquor  at  the  time  (the  man,  not  Graves),  and 
was  so  bad  he  had  to  bo  sent  to  a  London  hospital,  where 
he  remained  some  time,  and  all  the  while  he  was  away 
Graves  paid  his  money  to  the  wife,  because  she  was  an 
invalid,  and  had  a  large  family.  This  shows  that  there  is 
often  a  lot  of  good  under  a  rough  exterior  ;  but  I  believe 
blacksmiths  and  farriers  are  very  good-hearted  men  as  a 
rule,  and  I  always  respect  them,  for  I  never  see  one 
without  thinking  of  that  noble-hearted  blacksmith  in  the 
beautiful  piece  of  poetry  which  I  also  heard  as  a  song  one 
night  when  there  was  an  entertainment  at  our  national 
schools.  It  was  a  lovely  idea,  that  brawny  fellow  going 
to  church  of  a  Sunday,  and  thinking  of  his  dead  wife 
when  he  heard  his  daughter  singing  in  the  village  choir, 
and  wiping  away  a  tear. 

Graves  isn't  the  man  to  do  that  sort  of  thing — he 
couldn't,  because  he  has  never  married,  and  I  don't  think  he 
is  so  regular  in  attendance  at  church  as  the  other  black- 
smith was  ;  but  his  keeping  that  poor  woman  and  children 
all  those  weeks,  shows  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place, 
if  he  doesn't  always  pick  his  words  as  carefully  as  he  might. 

Miss  Ward,  our  barmaid,  that  you  may  remember  was 
so  unfortunate  in  her  young  man,  that  horrid  fellow 
Shipsides,  has  married  well,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  she  and 
her  husband  have  been  put  in  to  manage  a  public-house 
in  the  South  of  England.  She  wrote  to  me,  and  told  me 
when  she  was  married,  and  sent  me  a  piece  of  cake,  and  I 
wrote  her  a  nice  letter  back,  and  said  how  pleased  I  was 
to  hear  it. 

Of  course,  directly  I  knew  we  were  going  to  move,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Saxon,  and  told  him  what  our  new  address 
would  be,  and  said  that  he  might  be  sure  if  he  paid  us  a 
visit  no  one  would  be  more  welcome.  He  wrote  back  and 
said  perhaps  he  would  come  when  the  races  were  on.  I 
hear  he  has  taken  to  go  racing  lately,  which  is  a  thing  I 
should  never  have  expected,  though  I  remember  hearing 
that,  years  ago,  he  used  to  be  very  fond  of  sport,  but  got 
too  busy  to  keep  it  up.  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  change,  and  the  fresh  air  is  just  what  he 
wants.    But  I  hope  he  won't  gamble  and  lose  a  lot  of 
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money ;  but  I  don't  think  he  will,  as  he  has  to  work  too 
hard  to  get  it.  I  have  been  told  that  he  takes  that  nice 
Swedish  gentleman  about  with  him  to  the  races,  so  perhaps 
he  will  come,  too.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him  again, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  nicest  gentlemen  I  ever  talked  to, 
and  had  been  all  over  the  world,  and  was  full  of  infor- 
mation. Poor  fellow  !  he  ought  to  be  taken  about ;  for 
he  must  have  a  bad  time  of  it  at  home  with  Mr.  Saxon, 
whose  liver  seems  to  get  worse  as  he  gets  older. 

The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  had  been  to  Italy  for  a 
month,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  came  back  in  a 
fortnight,  swearing  that  he  had  shortened  his  life  by  ten 
years,  by  going.  Fancy  a  man  going  away  for  rest,  and 
to  benefit  his  health,  and  travelling  five  thousand  miles, 
night  and  day,  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  then  going  on 
because  he  felt  knocked  up.  But,  with  all  his  faults  and 
his  queer  ways,  there  will  be  nobody  that  I  shall  be  more 
pleased  to  see  at  the  "  Eoyal  Hotel "  than  Mr.  Saxon. 

The  new  clergyman,  the  young  fellow  who  was  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Wilkins  going  to  Australia,  has  turned  out 
what  Harry  calls  "  quite  a  trump."  There  is  no  mistake 
about  the  impression  he  has  made  in  the  place.  He  has 
woke  it  up,  so  to  speak,  and,  though  nobody  liked  him  at 
first,  resenting  his  new-fangled  ways,  now  he  is  the 
greatest  favourite  with  everybody.  He  is  a  fine  cricketer, 
and  has  made  a  cricket  club,  and  he  sings  capitally,  and 
gets  up  penny  readings  and  entertainments  in  the  winter, 
and  his  sermons  are  first  class.  The  first  Sunday  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  people  were  horrified.  He  made  a  joke 
in  his  sermon,  and  it  was  such  a  good  joke  that  it  made 
the  people  laugh  before  they  remembered  where  they  were. 
He  said  afterwards  that  he  saw  a  lot  of  people  were 
horrified,  but  that  it  wasn't  wicked  to  laugh.  He  said 
being  good  didn't  mean  being  sulky  and  gloomy  and  pull- 
ing a  long  face,  and  there  was  no  more  harm  in  feeling 
glad  and  gay  inside  a  church  than  outside  it ;  in  fact,  if 
there  was  any  place  in  which  people  ought  to  feel 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  ready  to  smile  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  it  was  when  they  were  worshipping  One  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  His  people  glad  and  gay  and 
happy  here  below. 
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It  took  time  to  get  the  old-fasliioncd  people  round  to  his 
way  of  thinking;  but  he  did  it  at  last,  and  now  our  parson 
is  the  best-liked  man  in  the  place.  Everybody  respects 
him  and  likes  him,  and  nobody  is  afraid  of  him,  except 
tho  bad  characters,  and  they  are  afraid  of  him  because  he 
don't  care  whether  they  are  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  He 
tells  them  straight  what  he  thinks  of  them.  The  Eev. 
Tommy  was  a  dear  nice  old  gentleman ;  but  his  mind  was 
always  wandering  away  to  before  the  Flood,  and  he  let 
everything  after  the  Flood  go  its  own  way.  The  new  man, 
"  the  whipper-snapper,"  doesn't  bother  himself  even  about 
yesterday.  He  makes  the  best  of  to-day,  and  looks  out 
for  to-morrow,  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  only  way  to  take 
life  practically,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Which  reminds  me  that  I  have  to  make  the  best  of  to- 
day myself,  and  to  look  out  for  to-morrow  as  well,  for  I 
shall  have  all  my  work  cut  out,  so  my  dear  old  "  Memoirs  " 
will  have  to  be  cut  short,  and  wound  up,  and  put  away, 
for  there  won't  be  any  "  Memoirs  "  at  the  "  Eoyal  Hotel." 

I  think  I  have  told  you  nearly  everything  about  the 
people  you  know  who  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
"  Stretford  Arms."  We  leave  it  with  plenty  of  friends, 
and,  I  honestly  believe,  without  a  single  enemy.  And  we 
leave  it  with  a  first-class  reputation  and  an  excellent 
connection.  It  has  become  quite  a  "  pulling-up  house,"  as 
it  is  called  in  the  trade,  with  people  who  drive  from 
London,  and  is  now  well-known  as  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
country  hotel  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  families,  who 
wish  to  stay  for  a  little  time  a  short  distance  from  town. 
The  local  connection  has  not  been  neglected,  and  our 
smoke-room  has  become  quite  a  nice  little  local  club,  while 
the  billiard-room  has  brought  many  of  the  young  fellows 
from  the  best  private  houses  to  make  it  a  rendezvous.  We 
have  been  very  particular  to  keep  the  billiard-room  quiet 
and  select,  and  to  discourage  gambling,  and  this  has  made 
it  a  boon  to  the  neighbourhood,  when  with  bad  manage- 
ment it  might  have  become  quite  the  reverse. 

The  new  people  who  are  coming  in  are  luckier  than  we 
were,  for  they  will  find  a  good  business  ready  made  for 
them.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  everything  up  to 
the  mark,  and  I  think  they  will.    I  have  seen  them  several 
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times,  and  1  like  them  very  much.  Their  name  is  Eager. 
Mr.  Eager  is  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  tall  and  dark, 
and  I  think  rather  handsome,  and  his  wife  is  a  pretty 
little  woman  of  about  five-and-twenty.  They  have  both 
been  in  the  business  before,  her  papa  having  been  an  hotel- 
proprietor  in  the  North  of  England,  and  he  having  been 
manager  to  a  small  hotel  at  the  seaside,  where  the 
proprietor  was  his  uncle. 

They  are  very  nice,  quiet,  straightforward  people,  and 
our  business  with  them  has  been  done  very  pleasantly 
indeed.  They  are  what  we  were  when  we  took  the 
"Stretford  Arms" — a  newly-married  couple — and  they 
seem  most  affectionate  and  amiable. 

Mrs.  Eager  and  I  had  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  together  while 
the  gentlemen  were  talking  business  over  a  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  whiskey-and -water,  and  she  told  me  all  about  their 
meeting,  and  falling  in  love,  and  it  wasn't  at  all  a  bad 
story. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Eager,  who  was  a  Miss  Braham,  was 
staying  with  her  papa,  who  was  not  very  well,  at  the 
seaside  place  where  Mr.  Eager's  hotel  was.  Her  papa  was 
a  good  swimmer,  and  used  to  bathe  early  in  the  morning 
from  the  beach.  One  morning  he  was  swimming  when 
suddenly  he  felt  very  bad,  and  found  he  was  losing 
strength,  and  being  carried  too  far  from  shore  in  a  rough 
sea.  Another  gentleman  who  was  swimming,  saw  what 
was  the  matter,  and  swam  towards  him,  and  managed  to 
help  him,  and  keep  him  up  and  shout  till  a  man  on  the 
beach  saw  them,  and  jumped  into  a  boat  and  rowed  out  to 
them,  and  rescued  them  both.  The  old  gentleman  (he 
wasn't  very  old)  was  very  grateful,  and  said  the  young 
fellow,  who  was  Mr.  Eager,  had  saved  his  life — and  that 
was  quite  true,  for,  but  for  him,  he  would  have  been 
drowned,  as  his  strength  was  fast  deserting  him. 

That  began  the  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Eager  was  invited 
to  come  and  stay  at  Mr.  Braham's  hotel  up  north,  and  he 
did ;  and  then  the  daughter,  as  well  as  the  papa,  took  a 
great  liking  to  him,  and  they  were  very  soon  engaged  to 
be  married.  When  the  father  found  how  the  land  lay  he 
was  very  pleased,  and  he  said  he  would  start  the  young 
couple  in  a  nice  little  hotel  of  their  own  as  soon  as  they 
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were  married,  and  that  is  how  they  came  to  take  the 
"  Stretford  Arms  "  of  us. 

I  hope  they  will  be  as  happy  in  it  as  we  have  been.  I 
shall  often  sit  and  think  of  an  evening,  when  I  am  at  the 
"Eoyal  Hotel"  of  the  little  "Stretford  Arms,"  and,  in  fancy, 
I  shall  see  the  dear  old  bar-parlour  and  the  smoke-room, 
and  the  customers  sitting  there  smoking  their  evening 
pipes,  when  I  am  far  away. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Come  in.  The  master  wants  me  ?  All 
right ;  say  I'm  coming  directly."  I  must  finish.  I  have 
promised  Harry  that  I  won't  start  any  more  "  Memoirs  " 
in  the  new  house,  as  he  says,  when  I  have  a  few  minutes 
to  spare,  he  wants  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  my  society;  and 
so  I  am  going  to  get  every  bit  of  this  book  written  and 
finished  to-night,  and  then  good-bye  to  pens  and  ink,  and 
all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  pains  of  authorship. 

Looking  back  on  all  that  has  happened  since  I  left 
service,  and  married  Harry,  and  went  into  this  line  of 
business,  I  feel  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful. 
We  have  had  good  luck,  good  health,  and  a  good  time,  and 
not  one  really  great  or  serious  trouble.  If  we  go  on  as  we 
have  begun,  perhaps  before  we  are1  too  old  to  enjoy  it  we 
shall  have  made  enough  money  to  retire  and  live  in  a 
pretty  little  house,  and  devote  ourselves  to  each  other  and 
our  children.     That  is  my  idea  of  happiness. 

When  that  time  comes  I  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
write  some  more  of  my  experiences.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
have  had  plenty  by  then.  But  till  that  time  does  come  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  think  about  no  books  but  the 
books  of  the  "Eoyal  Hotel,"  and  to  study  no  characters  but 
the  characters  of  my  servants.  And  so,  gentle  reader, 
though  it  makes  me  feel  sad  to  say  the  words,  I  have  at 
last  to  wish  you  good-bye — a  long,  long  good-bye.  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  me  altogether,  but  that  sometimes,  when 
you  are  reading  other  people's  stories,  you  will  say  to 
yourself,  "  I  wonder  how  Mary  Jane  is  getting  on ; "  and 
if  any  of  you  are  ever  near  the  Midland  town  we  are  going 
to  make  our  new  home  in,  I  hope  you  will  come  and  stay 
at  the  "  Eoyal  Hotel,"  proprietor  Harry  Beckett,  late  of 
the  "  Stretford  Arms."  You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall 
make  you  as  comfortable  as   possible,  and  I  think  from 
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wliat  you  know  of  my  husband  and  myself  you  will  be  able 
to  rely  upon  finding  a  good  kitchen  and  a  good  cellar, 
and  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  attention,  combined  with 
moderate  charges. 

Please  don't  think  that  I  say  this  by  way  of  advertise- 
ment. I  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  my  book  an  adver- 
tisement for  my  business,  as  I  don't  believe  in  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  have  written  the  "Memoirs"  of  our  village  hotel 
as  I  wrote  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  myself  in  service,  because  I 
thought  I  had  something  to  write  about  that  would  be 
interesting  to  the  people  who  read  books.  As  a  landlady, 
I  have  had  as  many  opportunities  of  observing  people  and 
hearing  their  stories  as  I  had  when  a  servant — more 
varied  opportunities  as  the  landlady  than  as  the  servant.  I 
hope  that  now,  as  in  the  former  "Memoirs,"  I  have 
written  nothing  which  can  offend  or  be  considered  a 
breach  of  confidence.  I  have  tried  in  my  humble  way  to 
describe  everything  I  have  seen  and  heard  faithfully,  and 
to  give  a  correct  description  of  all  that  happened  in  our 
hotel. 

"  All  right,  dear  ;  I  won't  be  one  minute."  I  must  finish 
this  chapter  now,  or  I  shall  not  have  another  chance.  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  moving  up  to  London,  and  I  shan't 
get  a  minute.  Good-bye,  dear  reader;  that  impatient 
husband  of  mine  won't  let  me  have  another  minute  to 
myself,  and  so  I  can't  write  the  nice  finish  that  I  wanted 
to.  All  I  have  time  to  say  is  this.  Don't  all  of  you  go 
and  take  country  hotels  or  village  inns  because  we  have 
done  so  well  and  been  so  comfortable.  For  one  that  suc- 
ceeds in  our  business  there  are  half-a-dozen  who  fail ;  and 
I  have  told  you  a  good  deal  more  about  the  bright  side  of 
our  business  than  about  the  dark  side,  because  I  don't 
think  people  nowadays  want  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
anything  more  than  they  can  help.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate ;  but  you  might  get  a  business  that  would  nearly 
drive  you  mad,  and  ruin  you.  I  told  you  about  a  few 
of  the  dangers  of  taking  a  business  in  our  line  in  my 
first  chapter,  and  since  I  wrote  that  I  have  learnt  a  good 
deal  more.  I  could  tell  you  some  stories  of  hard-working 
young  couples  who  have  put  all  their  capital,  and  a  lot  of 
their  friends'  and  relations'  capital,  into  a  licensed  house, 
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and  come  to  th-j  most  dreadful  grief.  I  know  thero  is  an 
idea  that  a  public-house  or  an  hotel  is  a  royal  road  to 
fortune.  The  money  makes  itself,  and  all  the  landlady 
has  to  do  is  to  dress  herself  up  and  wear  diamond  earrings 
and  'a,  big  gold  chain,  while  the  landlord  drives  a  fast 
trotter  in  a  gig,  and  goes  to  races,  and  comes  home  and 
spends  the  evening  in  smoking  big  cigars  and  drinking 
champagne. 

That  is  the  idea  some  people  have  of  being  a  licensed 
victualler,  and  it  is  a  very  nice  one.  Go  to  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Asylum  and  ask  some  of  the  inmates  what 
their  idea  is,  and  you  will  hear  a  different  tale. 

We  have  done  well  because  we  have  worked  hard,  and 
because  we  walked  before  we  tried  to  run,  and  looked 
after  our  business  ourselves,  and  didn't  expect  it  to  go  up 
all  by  itself  in  a  night,  like  the  mushrooms  grow.  "  Luck," 
you  say.  No,  that  is  a  word  that  has  no  right  to  come 
into  business  at  all.  I  was  reading  a  book  of  poetry  the 
other  day,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  stays  with  us 
left  behind  him,  and  I  came  on  something  about  Luck 
which  I  thought  was  so  good  that  I  copied  it  out. 

It  was  this — 

"  A  right  hand,  guided  by  an  earnest  soul 
With  a  true  instinct,  takes  the  golden  prize 
From  out  a  thousand  blanks.    What  men  call  luck 
Is  the  prerogative  of  valiant  souls — 
The  fealty  life  pays  its  rightful  kings." 

Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Harry  and  I  are 
"  rightful  kings."  That  is  the  way  a  poet  has  to  put  it  to 
make  it  poetry,  I  suppose ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the 
first  part  of  the  verse  is  true  about  us  and  the  way  we 
got  on.  And  so,  if  we  drew  a  prize  where  others  get 
blanks,  it  isn't  fair  to  put  it  down  to  our  "luck." 

But,  luck  or  no  luck,  we  did  draw  a  prize,  and  I  hope 
we  are  going  to  draw  another.  The  "  Koyal  Hotel "  will 
never  be  to  me  what  the  "  Stretford  Arms  "  was.  There 
won't  be  the  romance  about  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well, 
as  a  woman  with  a  big  business  and  two  little  children  to 
look  after  hasn't  much  time  for  romance.  The  romance 
of  the  "  Stretford  Arms "  was  very  nice  though,  for  it 
enabled  me  to  write  these  Tales  of  a  Village  Inn,  and  to 
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ask  the  reader  to  share  in  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  pains 
and  pleasures,  and  the  trials  and  adventures  of  Mary  Jane 
Married,  and — no,  not  settled — anything  but  settled. 

If  you  could  see  the  way  this  room  is  blocked  up 
with  boxes  half  packed,  and  how  things  are  lying  about 
all  over  the  place,  you  wouldn't  say  settled — unsettled, 
just  at  present,  would  be  the  word.  Never  mind ;  I  dare 
say  it  will  come  all  right,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be 
settled  at  the  "  Eoyal  Hotel,"  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  very 
long  time  before  we  make  another  move. 

And  now,  farewell,  dear  reader ;  I  must  write  the  word 
at  last.  Harry  sends  you  his  kind  regards,  little  Harry 
says  "  Ta-ta,"  and  my  dear  little  baby  girl  puts  her  little 
fat  hand  to  her  mouth  and  blows  you  a  kiss,  and,  with  just 
one  little  tear  of  regret  in  her  eye,  Mary  Jane  Beckett,, 
formerly  Mary  Jane  Buffham,  and  late  of  the  "  Stretford 
Arms  "  Hotel,  wishes  you  all  a  long  and  happy  life,  and 

bids  you  slowly  and  sadly  a  long  "  Farewell." 
*  _  *  *  *  * 

It  is  written,  the  last  line.  Perhaps  the  last  line  I 
shall  ever  write  for  print.  Think  kindly  of  me,  won't 
you  ?  and  let  my  book  have  a  nice  place  in  your  library. 
I  can  promise  you  that  it  will  be  a  nicer  cover  than  the 
last.  No  grinning  policeman  this  time,  with  his  arm  round 
my  waist.  This  will  be  a  book  that  I  can  give  to  my 
husband,  and  be  proud  of,  and  write  his  name  inside — 

"  To  my  dear  Harry. 
From  his  loving  wife,  the  Authoress." 


THE  END. 
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THIS  LIFE  is  the  GREAT  SCHOOLMASTER. 

AND  EXPERIENCE  THE  MIGHTY  VOLUME. 

We  gather  the  Honey  oE   Wisdom  NOT 
from  Flowers,  but  Thorns. 

The     Healthiest    occasionally    suffer 

temporary  Derangements  of  the 

Stomach  and  Liver.     With 

ENO'S  "VEGETABLE  MOTO" 

AND 

END'S  "FRUIT  SALT" 

You  can  always  relieve,  and  never  do 
harm;  little  may  be  needed,  but  still, 
when  you  have  a  simple  and  prompt 
assistance,  many  dangerous  forms  of 
Disease  may  be  arrested  and  removed 
at  the  outset,  for  this  is  the  time  or 
chance. 

DISORDERED  STOMACH,  BILIOUS 
ATTACKS,  &c.  —  A  Gentleman 
writes:  "Dec.  27th,  1887.— After  twelve 
months'  experience  of  the  value  of  the 
'VEGETABLE  MOTO,'  I  unhesitatingly 
recommend  their  use  in  preference  to  any 
other  Medicine,more  particularly  in  Bilious 
Attacks ;  their  action  is  so  gentle,  and 
yet  so  effective,  that  nothing  equals  them 
in  my  opinion.  They  have  never  failed 
to  give  the  wished-for  relief.  I  take 
them  at  any  hour,  and  frequently  in  con- 
junction with  a  small  glass  of  ENO'S 
'FRUIT  SALT.' 
"  Yours  gratefully,— One  who  Knows." 

"DREVENTION."  — With   each   Bottle 
r      of  ENO'S  "  VEGETABLE  MOTO," 

is  given  a  16-page  Pamphlet  on  the 
Prevention  of  Disease.  Contents :  — 
Table  showing  the  Mean  Time  of  Diges- 
tion of  the  different  Articles  of  Pood ; 
Liver  Diseases,  Indigestion,  Biliousness, 
Giddiness,  Jaundice,  Sick  Headache, 
Practical  Hints  on  Constipation,  Flatu- 
lence, Impure  Blood ;  Boils,  Blemishes, 
Pimples  on  the  Pace,  Excitement, 
Feverish  Cold ;  Small  Ailments ;  Nervous 
Headache:  Female  Complaints;  What 
are  Nervous  Complaints?  G-out  and 
Rheumatism ;  How  to  Prevent  Consump- 
tion, &c. 

ENO'S  "VEGETABLE  MOTO,"  or 
ENO'S  Specific  for  HEADACHES, 
STOMACH  DISORDERS,  &c.  Not  a 
drastic  purge,  but  a  natural  Laxative. 
Stomachic  Bile,  or  Liver  Pill.  An  occasional 
adjunct  to  ENO'S  "  FRUIT  SALT."  Of 
imitations.    Sold  by  all  Chemists.  all  Chemists,  Is.  l|d. ;  Post  free,  Is.  3d. 

Important  to  all.— ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT,"  and  ENO'S  "VEGETABLE  MOTO," 
Ought  to  be  kept  in  every  house  and  every  travelling  trunk,  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency. 


ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  removes  Poison- 
ous Matter  caused  by  impure  or 
vitiated  air,  errors  of  Eating  or  Drinking, 
&c,  by  natural  means.  No  one  is  safe 
without  having  at  hand  some  efficient 
means  of  warding  off  BLOOD  POISONS. 
After  a  very  patient  and  careful  observa- 
tion, extending  over  many  years,  of  the 
effects  of  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT,  I  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  stating  that,  if 
its  great  value  in  keeping  the  body  healthy 
were  universally  known,  not  a  single 
travelling  trunk  or  portmanteau  would  bo 
without  it. 

FEVERS,  BLOOD  POISONS,  &c— 
"Egypt.— Cairo. — Since  my  arrival 
in  Egypt  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three 
separate  occasions  been  attacked  by  Fever, 
from  which  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in 
hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  last  two 
attacks  have  been,  however,  completely 
repulsed  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time,  by  the  use  of  your  valuable '  FRUIT 
SALT,'  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health, 
at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself. 
Heartfelt  gratitude  for  my  restoration 
and  preservation  impels  me  to  add  my 
testimony  to  the  already  overwhelming 
store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel 
that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates  of 
duty. — Believe  me  to  be,  Sir,  gratefully 
yours, 

"A  Corporal,  19th  Hussars. 
"  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.        May  26th,  1883." 

CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and 
see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked 
ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT."  Without  it, 
you  have  been  imposed  on  by  worthless 
Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Adams  (W.  H.  D.).  —  Witch, 
Warlock,  and  Magician:  Historical 
Sketches  of  Magic  and  Witchcraft 
in  England  and  Scotland.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  12s. 

Agony  Column  (The)  of  "  The 

Times,"  from  1800  to  1870.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Aide  (Hamilton),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Car-r  of  Carrlyon.  1  Confidences. 

Alexander  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 
Velerle's  Fate. 


Allen  (Grant),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 
Vignettes  from  Nature. 
Colin  Clout's  Calendar. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards.,  2s.  each. 
Strange  Stories.  With  a  Frontispiece 

by  George  Du  Maurier. 
The     Beckoning      Hand.       With    a 
Frontispiece  by  Townley   Green. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Phllistla.     I     The  Devil's  Die. 
Babylon  :  A  Romance. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
In  all   Shades. 
This  Mortal  Coil.      

The  Tents  of  Shem.  With  a  Front- 
ispiece by  E.  F.  Brewtnat.l.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

A  New  Novel.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo.  [J'i\-j>  tring. 

A  Cannibal  God.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s  6d.  [Shortly. 

Architectural  Styles,  A  Hand- 
book of.  Translated  from  the  German 

Of  A.  ROSENGARTEN,   by    W.   COLLETT- 

Sandars.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
639  Illustrations,  7S.  6d. 

Arnold.— Bird  Life  in  England. 

By  Edwin   Lester  Arnold.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Art  (The)  of  Amusing:  A  Col- 
lection of  Graceful  At  f  s.  Games,  Tricks- 
Puzzles,  and  Chaudes.  By  FrasV. 
BEi.r.iiW.  Willi  300  Illustrations.  Cr. 
£yr>,  cloth  '"-Ira,  4s.  GS, 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Artemus  Ward : 

Artemus  Ward's  Works:  The  Works 
of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better 
known  as  Artemus  Ward.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By 
Edward  P.  Hingston.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Ashton  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Chap-Books  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  nearly 
400  Illustrations,  engraved  in  fac- 
simile of  the  originals. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  Original  Sources.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations, 

English  Caricature  and  Satire  on 
Napoleon  the  First.  With  115  Il- 
lustrations. 


Modern   Street   Ballads. 

Illustrations 


With    57 


Bacteria. — A  Synopsis  of  the 

Bacteria  and  Yeast  Fungi  and  Allied 
Species.  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.  With 
87  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don ;  together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
from  1677.  By  F,  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Bardsley(Rev.  C.W.), Works  by : 

English  Surnames:  Their  Sources 
and  Significations.  Third  Edition, 
revised.      Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomencla- 
ture. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Baring  Gould  (S.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Red  Spider.     |      Eve. 

Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by: 

Fettered  for  Life.  By  Frank  Bar- 
rett, Author  of  "  Lady  Biddy  Fane,'' 
&c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Between  Life  and  Death.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Oct.  20. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord:  A  Biogra- 
phy. By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


Beauchamp.  —  Grantley 

Grange:  A  Novel.  By  Shelsley 
Beauchamp,     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British 

Artists:  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 
from  our  Picture  Galleries,  All  en- 
graved on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of 
Art.  Edited,  with  Notices  ot  the 
Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 
Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt 
edges,  21s. 

Bechstein.— As      Pretty    TTs 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  and  100  Illusts.  by  Richter. 
Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d.  ■ 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Beerbohm Wanderings     in 

Patagonia ;  or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohm.  With 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.C.,LL.D.),Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 
A  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Songs  for  Sailors. 

Besant   (Walter)    and    James 

Rice,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust. 
bds.,  2s.  each;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d,  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Celia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &c. 

Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  eacn ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men: 
An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Captains'  Room,  &c.  With 
Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Furniss. 

Dorothy  Forster.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Charles  Green. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of'Gibeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestikr. 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Great- 
ness, and  his  Fall, 
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Besant  (Walter),  continual— 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Iorestier  and  F. 
W.iddv.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

To  Call  hen  Mine,  &o.  With  Nine 
lllusts.  by  A.  Forestier.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

The  Holy  Rose,  &c.  With  a  Front- 
ispiece by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse :  A  Romance 
of  the  Present  Day.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [Nov.  i. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  137  full-page 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  16s. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
With  Photograph  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Art  of  Fiction.     Demy  Svo,  Ig. 

New  Library  Edition  of 

Besant  and  Rice's  Novels. 

Tu'dvc  Volumes,  printed  from  new 
type  on  a  large  crown  8vopage  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  Six  Shillings  each. 

1.  Ready- Money    Mortiboy.      With 

Etched  Portrait  of  James  Rice. 

2.  My  Little  Girl. 

3.  With  Harp  and  Crown. 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  TheGolden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 

6.  The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

7.  By  Celias  Arbour. 

s.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
9.  The  Seamy  Side. 

10.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 

11.  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c. 

12.  The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &c. 

Betham- Edwards  (M) — Felicia. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.   Cr.  8vo,  cl. 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Bewick    (Thomas)     and     his 

Pupils.    By  Austin  Dobson.    With  95 
lllusts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books  : 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1875  to  1887,  and  1889,  each  Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1890.  With  175 
Illustrations.    Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  600  Il- 
lustrations.   Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Il- 
lustrations.   Cloth  limp,  6s. 

Grosvenor  Notes,. 1877.    6d. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1889,  each  Is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1890.  With  85 
Illustrations.    Is. 


Blackuurn  (Henry),  continued — 
Grosvenor    Notes,    Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 

With   upwards   of  300  Illustrations. 

Demy8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  II,,  1883-87. 

With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 
The    New  Gallery,  1888  and   1889. 

With  numerous  lllusts.,  each  Is. 
The   New   Gallery,  1890.      With  85 

Illustrations.    Is. 
English  Pictures   at  the  National 

Gallery.    114  Illustrations.    Is. 
Old    Masters     at     the      National 

Gallery.    128  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 
An   Illustrated    Catalogue   to   the 

National  Gallery.     With  Notes  by 

H.  Blackburn, and  242  Illustrations 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1890.  With4ooFac- 

simile  Sketches,    3s. 
The  Paris  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

1890.     With  331  Illustrations.    3s.. 

Blake  (William):  Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21s. 

Blind.— The  Ascent  of  Man  : 

APoem.  By  Mathilde  Blind.  Crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Bourne  (H:  rTFox),  Works' by  : 

English  Merchants :  Memoirs  in  Il- 
lustration of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  25s. 

Bowers'(G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  21s.  each. 
Canters  in  Crampshire. 
Leaves   from  a  Hunting     Journal. 

Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land. 
Camp   Notes  :  Sport  and  Adventure 
in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 

Savage  Life :  Adventures  of  a  Globe- 
Trotter.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

Brand'sObservations  on  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Bret  Harte,  Works  by  : 

Library  Edition,  Complete  in  Six 

Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
Bret      Harte's     Collected     Works: 

Librarv    Edition.     Arranged  and 

Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 

Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
— Bohemian  Papers  —  Spanish 
and  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts 
— Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.  V.  Stories  —  Condensed 
Novels,  ac 

Vol.  VI.  TalesofthePacificSlope. 

The  Seleot  Works  ot  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram.    Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Queen  ot  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds.,  Es. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Il- 
lustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With  to 
Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,  &c. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
other  Sketches. 

Callfornlan  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  Jeff 
Briggs's  Love  Story,  &c) 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  loards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Flip.  I      Maruja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by : 
The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,    Plots,    and     Stories. 
15th  Thousand.       With    Appendix, 
containing    a    Complete    English 
Bibliography.   Cr.  8vo.  cloth  7s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:    Being    the    Appendices   to 
"The  Reader's    Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1. 


Brewster(SirDavid),Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.    With  Plates. 

The  Martyrs  of  Soience:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith. 

Brillat-Savarin— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid-paper  and 
half-bound,  2s. 

Brydges.  —    Uncle     Sam    at 

Home.  By  Harold  Brydges.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 
a  Sabbath. 

The  City  of  Dream :  An  Epic  Poem. 
With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Mac- 
nab.    Second  Edition. 


Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait,   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  j 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.    With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 
Annan  Water.     |  The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan, 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heirof  Linne. 

Burton  (Captain) The  Book 

of  the  Sword :  Being  a  History  01  the 
Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions.   Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  32s, 
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Burton  (Robert): 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy:  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Dimy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  IVinj;  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  ot  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a.  6d. 

Caine  (T   Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  each ;  post 
Bvo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster:  A  Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Cameron     (Commander). — 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince" 
Privateer.  By  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
K.N.,C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Cameron    (Mrs.    H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,   cloth  extra,   3s.   6d.   each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  theChoiceof  Books.  ByTnoMAS 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  RalphWaldo  Emerson, 

1S3+  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Chapman's  (George)   Works  : 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Chatto  &  Jackson. — ATreatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
ticnal  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  .150  tine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  23s. 


Chaucei1 : 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R.  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  bs. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s  61. 

Clare — For  the  Love  of  a  Lass: 

A  Tale  of  Tynedale.  By  Austi;,' 
Clare,  Author  of  "A  Child  of  the 
Menhir,"  &c.  Cheaper  Edition,  post 
8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.       [Preparing. 

Clive(Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife 

Clodd. —  Myths   and    Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  "The  Story  of  Creation,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls  : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaken  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Coleman  (John),  Works  by  : 

Players    and    Playwrights    I    have 

Known.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  24s. 
Curly:    An  Actor's  Romance.     With 

Illustrations    by    J.     C.     Dollman. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.  2s. 

Collins  (Churton).  — A  Mono- 
graph on  Dean  Swift.  By  J.  Chuh- 
ton  Collins.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8S. [Shovtly. 

Collins(Mortimer),  Novels  by: 

Crown 8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  bo<rds,  23. 

Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d  each  ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 
Blac  smith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
Yoj  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Frances. 
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Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels    by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust.  by  SirJoHN&LBERT. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J   Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek,  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illusts.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor    Miss    Finch.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du     Maurier     and     Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?   With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated   bv 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S.Reinhardt. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science:   A  Story  of  the 

Present  Time. 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels.     |     A  Rogue's  Life. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The   Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Besant,  and  36  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier.         [Shortly. 

Colman's    Humorous   Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Colquhoun Every  Inch  a  Sol- 
dier :  A  Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Convalescent     Cookery:      A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan,    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  ls,6d. 


Conway  (Monc.  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.  Third 
Edition.  With  65  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28s. 

A  Necklace  of  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  W.  J.   Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  6s. 

Pine  and  Palm:  A  Novel.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civ- 
ility, traced  to  their  Sources  and 
Restored.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-leather, 
2s.  6d. [Shortly. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by  :    — 

Leo.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.    Cr.  8vo,  cl. 

extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post^Svo^jllust.  bds..  2s. 

Copyright.  —A    HandbookTof 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrqld.   Postjyo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  Two 
Steel-plate  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock.  —  The    Prophet  of 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8ro,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George) : 
The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Additional 
Plates,  and  a  Bibliography.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

Cumming(C.  F.Gordon), Work! 
by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illusts, 

Inthe  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.     With  numerous  Illusts. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Eg~y~p~t.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Cyples — Hearts- of   Gold:    A 

Novel      By  William  Cyples.    Crown 
bvo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  2s 
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Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  illustrated 
with  over  400  Woodcuts  and  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Daniel Merrie- England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Daudet. — The  Evangelist ;    or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Davenant. — Hints  for  Parents 

on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  F.  Dave- 
nant, M.A.   Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Davies     (Dr.     N.      E.    Yorke-), 

Works  by : 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 
Foods  for  the  Fat :  A  Treatise  on  Cor- 
pulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 

De  Maistre. — A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 

De  Mille. —  A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  James  De  Mille.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s, 

Derby(The).— The  Blue  Ribbon 

of  the  Turf:  A  Chronicle  of  the  Race 
for  The  Derby,  from  the  Victory  of 
Diomed  to  that  of  Donovan.  With 
Notes  on  the  Winning  Horses,  the  Men 
who  trained  them,  the  Jockeys  who 
rode  them,and  the  Gentlemen  towhom 
they  belonged ;  also  Notices  of  the 
Batting  and  the  Betting  Men  of  the 
peiicd;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Surroundings  of  the  Race ;  and  Brief 
Accounts  of  The  Oaks.  By  Louis 
Henry  Curzon.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by  : 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post 

Evo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Our  La-Jy  of  Tears.    \   Circe's  Level's, 


Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
Pickwick  Papers.  |  Olivet'  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens, 
1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also 
a  Smaller  Edition,  in  the  May  fair 
Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illusts.  by 
C.A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer, 
and  others.    Sq.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Complete  English  Bibliography, 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights.Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America. 
By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Cr.  8vo, 
half-bound,  12s.  6d.    [In  preparation. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Cr.  8vo, cloth  extra.7s.6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCES  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Ei.iezer 
Edwards.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Diderot. — -The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  "  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.     Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

Dobson  (Austin),  WorksTTyT 
Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.    By 

Austin    Dobson.      With    55  chcice 

Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Four   French    Women.       Fcap.   8vo' 

half-leather,  2s,  6d.  [Shoitly, 


s 
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Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  eacli. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.  [cities. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and    Eccentri- 

Donovan  (Dick),  Stories  by: 

Post8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 
The    Man-hunter:  Stories   from   the 

Note-book  ot  a  Detective. 
Caunht  at  Last!  |  Tracked  &  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan?  With 

other  Deiectve  Tales. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.    With 

23  Il.ustrations  by  J,  H.  Russell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Doyle   (A.    Conan,   Author  of 

"  Micah  Clarke"),  Novels  by: 
The  Firm  of  Glrdlestone  :  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Unromantic.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Strange  Secrets.  Told  by  Conan 
Doyle,  Percy  Fitz*  erald,  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex., 
lllust..  6s.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds  ,  2s. 

Drama,    A  Dictionary  of  the. 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams.  Crown  8vo, 
hal  -bound,  12a.  6d.       [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.     CrTovo, 

cl.  ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations, with  IntroductoryEssay 
by  A.  C.Swinburne;  Vol.  III.,  Trans- 
lations ol  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Ed.,withNotes&Intro- 
duction,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  1V0I. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Clifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  J  ),  Works  by: 
A  Social  Departure:  How  Ortho- 
docia  and  1  Went  round  the  World 
by  Ourselves.  111  Illutts  by  F.  H. 
1  ownsf.nd.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 
An  American  Girl  in  Europe.  With 
numert  us  Illustrations  by  F.  H. 
Townsend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. [Preparing. 

Dyer.  —  The     Folk    Lore     of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JEdgcumbe.  —  Zephyrus  :      A 

Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River 
Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 
With  41  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 


Early    English    Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.J  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edwards.— Words,  Facts,  and 

Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious, 
Quaint,  &  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By 
Eliezer  Edwards.  Cr.8vo,cl,ex,,7s.6d, 

Edwardes(Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.;   post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  ANovel7~By 
Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2s. 

Emanuel. — On   Diamonds  and 

PreciousStones:  their  History, Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Englishman's  House,  The:    A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House ;  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C.  J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7S.  6d. 

Ewald   (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Eyes,  Our:    How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Brownino,F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Tenth 
Edition  (Sixteenth  Thousand).  With 
70  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by : 

Military    Manners    and    Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 
"  Military   Manners."      Crown  8ve, 
Is.;  cloth.  Js.  6d. 
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Familiar    Short     Sayings     of 

Great  Men.  Ky  Samuel  Arthur 
BtM,  A.M.  Filth  Edition,  Revised 
,i'id  Enlarged.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Worksloy : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Ai-.dier.ee  at  the  Royal  Institution/ 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Fellow  (A[of  Trinity  :  A  Novel. 

By  Alan  St.  Aubyn,  Author  of  "  Trol- 
lope's  Dilemma, "and  WaltWheeler. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

Fin-Bee.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
bvo,  cloth  limp,  2s.J5d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
r.67  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by: 

The     World     Behind    the     Scenes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A  Day's  Tour:  A  Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Draw- 
ings.   Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 

Fatal  Zero:  A  Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.   |    Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street 
Polly.    I    The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

FleTcher's~(Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete  Poems:  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,6s. 

Fonblanque.^Firthy'Lucre ':  A 

Novel.     By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards^j^ 

F re ncFOteTatureTHi story  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.     Complete  in 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Francillon   (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.each; 

post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s   each. 
One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  [    Kinjor  Knave? 

Olympla.  Post  Svo,  Must,  boards,  2s. 
Esthers  Glove.     Fcap.  Svo,  13. 
Romances  of  the  Law.  With  a  Fiont- 
ispiece  by   D.   H.  Fkiston.    Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  es. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2s. 

Frederic  (Harold j,  Novels  by": 

Seth's    Brother's    Wife.     Post    Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2i. 
The   Lawton  Girl.     With  a  Kront's- 

piece  by  F.  Barnard.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra  63. 

Frenzeny.— Fifty  Years  on  the 

Trail  :  The  Adventures  o(  John  Y. 
Nelson,  Scout,  Guide, and  Interpreter, 
in  the  Wild  West.  By  Hariungton 
O'Reilly.  With  over  100  Illustrations 
by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  Svo. picture 
cover,  3s.  6d. :  cloth  extra,  it.  fil. 

Frere. — Pandurang    Han  ;    ur, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Friswell. — Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 

By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards  29 

Frost  (Thomas),  Wopks  uy  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
Old  Showmen  and  Old  London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)    Royal    LTuide 

to  the  London  Charities.  Showing 
their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation, 
Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  fid __ 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
ihere.  By  F.  G.  Heath.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  63. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 


id 
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Garrett The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  2s. 

Gentleman's   Magazine  (The) 

for  1890.— Is.  Monthly.— In  addition 
to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  for  which  this 
Magazine  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
"Table  Talk"  by  Sylvanus  Urban 
appears  monthly. 
*»*  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  are 

kept  in  stock,  cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d. 

each  ;  Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each. 

Gentleman's     Annual     (The). 

Published  Annually  in  November.  In 
picture  cover,  demy  8vo,  Is.  The 
forthcoming  Annual  is  entitled  Hood- 
winked, by  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of 
'jThe  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke." 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


The  Braes  of  Yap- 
row. 

A  Heart's  Prob- 
lem. 

TheGoldenShaft. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Loving  a  Dream. 


.  each. 


Robin  Gray 
What      will      the 

World  Say? 
Queen      of      the 

Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the 
Forest. 

In  Honour  Bound 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say? 
For  the  King.    |  In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
A  Hard  Knot.  |  Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 

G i b n ey. — Sentenced  !~By  Som- 

erville  Gibney.  Crown  Svo/picture 
cover,  is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.y~67rg7naFPIays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  — The 
Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea— Charity  —  The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains— Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce— Tom  Cobb— 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Gilbert  ( W.  S.),  continued- 
Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
—The  Pirates  of  Penzance— Iolanthe 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  byT 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Glenny.— A    Year 's- Work-  in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.    Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Godwin.— Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin 
Post  8vo,  limp,  2s. 

Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England.  ' 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.     Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  ot  Kiri* 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
gomery Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes  byT.M'CRiE.D  D. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory_Essay_byJAiNTE-BEUVK. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought^ 

The:  An  Encyclopedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gowing.  _  Five  Thousand 
Miles  in  a  Sledge:  A  Mid-winter 
Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionit. 
F.  Gowing.  With  a  Map  by  E.  Wfl- 
ler,  and  30  Illustrations  by  C  J  Ukex 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s 
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Graham.  —    The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
l?cap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  With  545  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown 
_  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Greenaway   (Kate)    and    Bret 

Harte.— The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.     Sm.  4to,  bds.,  5s. 

Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by  : 

Nikanor:  A  Russian  Novel.  Trans- 
lated by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  With  8 
lllusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Noble  Woman.  Translated  by 
Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Habberton    (John),    Author    of 

"  Helen's  Babies,"  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 

Hair    (The):    Its  Treatment  In 

Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pincus.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  J^lay. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Halliday.— Every-day    Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Te-:t.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Sv.AMANf-\.     Post  8vo,  rl.  limp,  2s  6d. 


Hanky-Panky  :    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
lllusts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 4s.  6d. 

Hardy""  (Lady    Duffus).  —  Paul 

Wy  nter's  Sacrifice  :  A  Story.  By  Lady 
Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."   Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

Harwood. — The    Tenth    Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  lllusts. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). — American 

Humorists:  Washington  Irving, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M. A.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Hawley      Smart.   —    Without 

Love  or  Licence:  A  Novel.  By 
Hawley  Smart.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool. 


Hawthorne(Julian),  Novelsby. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sebastian  Stroma. 

Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Miss  Cadogna.      |  Love — or  a  Name. 

Mrs.     Gainsborough's      Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 
A    Dream    and   a  Forgetting.    Post 
8voJ_cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hays. — Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays, 
Crown  tivo,  cloth  extra,  fis. 
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Heath    (F.    G.).  —  My    Garden 

Wild  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 

Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  Bfron:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  boards,  2s. 

Henderson.— Agatha  Page:   A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Herricks  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
ol  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse    Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by: 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  lllusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  irom  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  ioo  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14s. [In  preparation. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Hoey. — The     Lover's     Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards   2s. 

Hollingshead — Niagaras  pray: 

Sketches.  By  John  Hollingshead. 
With  Three  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
pi  ;ture  cover,  Is.  

Holmes  (O.Wendell), Works  by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
■Sala.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8yn  cloth  limp,  2s, 


Holmes.  —  The  Science  of 
Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  tor  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  With 
85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom). — From  Nowhere 

to  the  North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkae- 
ological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures.Bons  Mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles, and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s .  6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper, 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hopkins—"  'Twixt   Love    and 

Duty:"  A  Novel.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Horne. — Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Horne.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  "  Thormanby." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt: 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  Edited,  wu'h  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half- 
bound,  2s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 

Thornicroft's  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self  Condemned. 

That  other  Persons 
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Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 

Pasteur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
CM.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

Indoor   Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.     Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ingelow Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl.ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
cevalGraves.  Post  8vo.cl.  limp,  2s. 6d. 

James. — A    Romance    of    the 

Queen's  Hounds.  By  Charles  James. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl  ,1s.  6d. 

Janvier. —  Practical    Keramics 

for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by:         " 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 


Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 
Nature  near  London.    Post  8vo,  cl. 

limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Life  of  the   Fields.    Post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The   Open  Air.      Crown    8vo,  cloth 

extra,  6s._^  post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The    Eulogy   of   Richard   Jefferies. 

By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Ed. 

Photo.  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph-Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jerome. — Stageland  :    Curious 

Habits  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants. 
By  Jerome  K.  J  tpoME.  With  64  Illu-  ts. 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Fifteenth 
Thousand.     Fcap.  4to,  cjoth,  3s.  6d. 

J e r r o I d. — The  Ba r beFsChair; 

and  The  Hedgehog  Letters.  By 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  halt-bound,  2s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:    A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The   Plants 

■»*  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 


Jesse Scenes  and  Occupa- 

tlons  of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  PostSvo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Flnger-RIng  Lore:  Historical.  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  nearly 
300  Illustrations.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present.  In- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations:  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries.      One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works  With 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Joseph  us,T  he  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  handsomely  half- 
_  bound,  12s.  6d. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and    Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6(L 

Kershaw. — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Keyser. — Cut  by  the  Mess:   A 

Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser.  Cr.  8vo, 
picture  cover, Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Grcon'" 

Passion's   Slave.     Post  8vo,   picture 
boards  2s. 

Kingsley    (Henry),  Novels   by: 
Oakshott    Castle.      Post   8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 
Number  Seven  teen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3s.  6d. 

Knight.— The  Patient's   Vade 

Mecurm :  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and  Edw.  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.    Cr.  8vo  Is.;  cloth.  Js.  fld. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  :  A 

Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63.. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  apage  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."    Cr.8vo,cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
complete.  Post  8vo,  laid  paper, 
handsomely  half-bound,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights.— The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called  in  England  "The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  ANew Edition, from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 
The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy:  The  An- 
tiquities, Humours,  and  Eccentrici- 
ties of  the  Cloth.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bound  (uniform 
with  "The  Essays  of  Elia"  and 
"  Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art"),  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.)>  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  A  New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  8vo  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d.  

Leys. — The    Lindsays:    A  Ro- 
mance of  Sco'.'r.sh  Life.    By  John  K, 

f.i- vs.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Life  in  London;  or,  The  History 

of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Linskill. — In    Exchange  for   a 

Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
"My  Love!"         |     lone. 
Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 


Sowing  the  Wind, 
extra,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth 


Longfellow's    Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.   Cr.  8vo,  2s. ;  cl.  limp,  2s. 6d. 

Lucy. — Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad     (The)     of    Camoensi 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by: 

Teresa   Itasca,   and   other   Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  6d. 

Broken  Wings.  With  Illusts. by  W.  J. 

Hennessy.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.,  M.P.), 
Works  by: 

The  French  Revolution.  4  Vols., 
8vo,  12s.  each.    [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

An  Out  line  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 
of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Haftz  in  London  :  Poems.  Choicely 
printed.  Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  3s,  6d, 
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McCarthy  (Justin  II.),  continued— 
Harlequinade:    Poems.      Small   4to, 

Japanese  vellum,  8s.     Also   a  few 

Large   Paper  Copies,   the  price   of 

which  may  be  ascertained  from  any 

bookseller. 
Our"   Sensation    Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Dolly:  A  Sketch.   Crown  8vo,  picture 

cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Lily  Lass:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

M  cCarthy] J  ust TnTMTP.y  Works 

by: 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  ot  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s.  each. 
—And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  ot 
1SS6,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
—Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s, 
each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  now  ready. 

Crown  8vo,   cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain.  I  A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford.lMiss  Misanthrope. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
Donna  Quixote.  |    Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune, 

"The     Right     Honourable."       By 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
_     Campbell-Praed.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s, 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Flayers.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor,  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and     Un- 
dertones ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight.     By 
_  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
hall  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
6vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d. 


MacColl .— Mr.      Stranger's 

Sealed  Packet:  A  Story  of  Adven- 
ture. By  Hugh  MacColl.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


MacDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  George  Mac- 
eonald,  LL.D.  Ten  Vols.,  in  cloth 
case,  21s.  Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had 
separately,  grolier  cloth,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  1.  Within  and  Without.    The 

Hidden  Life. 
Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.    The   Gospel 

Women.      A    Book    of    Sonnets. 

Organ  Songs. 
Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs.  Songs  of  the 

Days   and    Nights.      A    Book  of 

Dreams.   Roadside  Poems.   Poems 

for  Children. 
Vol.  4.  Parables.  Ballads.  Scotch 

Songs. 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 

Romance. 
Vol.  7.  The  Portent. 
Vol.  8.  The    Light    Princess.    The 

Giant's  Heart.     Shadows. 
Vol.  9.  Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden 

Key.  The  Carasoyn.  Little  Day- 
light. 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel    Painter.    The 

Wowo'  Rivven.  The  Castle.  The 

Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 

Uncle  Cornelius. 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by; 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stones. 
Lost  Rose.  

Magician's  Own   Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  AH 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic    Lantern   (The),  and  its 

Management:  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  IS-  1  cloth,  la.  6d. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  Bf 


Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    Ss. 

Ma.i:ock  (W.  H.),  Works" by! 

The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith, 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Mew  Paul  and  Virginia;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.     Small  410,  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living  ?  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,6s. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  o!  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
ASeleciion.  Edited  by  B.  Montgome- 
rie  Ranking.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Man  Hunter  (The)  :  Stories 
from  the  Note-book  of  a  Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain, 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 

the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and 

numerous  Illustration-. 
Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 

Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by  F, 

A.  Fraser. 
The  Glided  Age.    By  Mark  Twain 

and    Charlks    Dudley    Warner. 

With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
A  Yankee   at   the   Court    of   King 

Arthur.    With  220  Illustrations  by 

Dan  Beard. 

Crown   8vo,  cloth  extra,  (illustrated), 

7s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo  (without  Illus- 
trations), illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress :  "  Mark  Twain's 

Pleasure  Trip." 
The   Adventures  of  Tom   Sawyer. 

With  in  Illustrations. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     With 

nearly  200  Illustrations. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.     With  314  Illusts. 
Li'e   on  the   Mississippi.     With  300 

Illustrations. 
The    Adventures    of    Huckleberry 

Finn.      With    174    Illustrations    by 

E.  W.  Kemble. 

The    Stolen    White    Elephant,    &c. 

Crown   8vo,   cloth   extra,   6s. ;    post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Marlowe's  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
mingham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Marryat(Florence),  Novels  by; 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 2s.  each. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 
Open !  Sesame !  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.6d. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards, 
2s. 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  the 

Text  ot  Wm.  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.   Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Masterman. — Half    a     Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.    By  J.  Master- 
man.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Matthews— A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,   &c.      By   Brander  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,illust.  bds„  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

A  Journey  Hound  My  Room.  By 
Xavier  de  Maistre.  Translated 
by  Henry  Attwell. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davenport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  1800  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy." 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.     By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    ByFiN-BEC, 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing :  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea — Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing :  Broken 
Hearts — Engaged—  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collectedand  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes:  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued— 
Vost  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Theatrical    Anecdotes.      By    Jacob 

L.u:\i\>ul'.  [Lhigh, 

Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves:    Essays  on   Women.    By 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  [Macgregor. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
The    New    Paul    and   Virginia.      By 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
New  Republic.     By  \V.  II.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.     By  H.  Chol- 

mospii.ev-Pesnell.    Illustrated  by 

George  Du  Maurier. 
Muses   of    Mayfair.     Edited  by    H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau :    His  Life  and  Aims.      By 

H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley, 
More  Puniana.   By  Hon.  H.  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 

Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 
By  Stream  and  Sea       By   William 

Senior. 
Leaves   from    a   Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 

Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  nume- 
rous Musts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R  C.P.  Lond.   Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Menken.— Infelicia:   Poems  by 

Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Biographical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  Facsimile 
of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  page, 
and  handsomely  bound,  price  7s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang     (On     a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.Armoy 
Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas  Siftings." 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl. extra,  7s. 6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Touch    and   Go.      |      Mr.  Dorillion. 

Miller — Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.   Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<L 


Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sin.  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.  Rules  tor 
the  Management  of  the  Skin;  with 
Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths, &c. 

The  Bath  In  Diseases  of  the   Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Successful  Treatment  of  Le- 
prosy. By  P.  G.  Unna.  With  Notes 
by  I.  L.  Milton.     Demv  8vo,  Is. 

MTnto— Was  Sue  Good  or  b  a  cf '} 

A  Romance.      By   William    Minto. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  13.;  cloth,  Is  6d. 

MoTeYworth  (MrsTjTN o ve I s  by : 

Hathercourt    Rectory.      Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards, 2s. 
That    Girl    in    Black.     Crown    8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  fid 

Moore  (Thomas),  wori\a  oy  : 
The  Epicurean  ;  and  Alciphron.     A 

New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri- 
cal, and  Sentimental,  by  T.  Moore  ; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  clo'h  extra.  7s. M 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Slo.  ibs  u,  : 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Post 

8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  Dead  Man's   Secret ;     or,  The 

Valley  of  Gold:  Being  a  Narrative 

of   Strange  and    Wild    Adventure. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Nove.s 

by.  Crown  8  vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement.  I A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat.  I  Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange.  |  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular.  |     Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  Post  8vo, 
picture  boards,  2s. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCormick.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2sJ 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  &  Henry 

Herman,  Works  by: 
One  Traveller  Returns.  Cr.8vo, cloth 

extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.     With  Illusts. 

by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 

Cn-wn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Bishops'  Bible.       t  heaper   Ed. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d.  iShortly. 
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Murray.— A  Game  of  Bluff:  A 

Novel.  By  Henry  Murray,  joint- 
Author  with  Christie  Murray  of  "  A 
Dangerous  Catspaw."  Post  8vo,  pic- 
ture  boards,  23. ;  cloth,  2s.6d. 

Nisbet— "Bail  Up:"  A  Romance 
of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.  By 
Hume  Nisbet.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. [Shortly. 

Novelists.— Half-Hours    with 

the  Best  Novelists  of  the  Century: 

ChoiceReadings  from  the  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.    [Preparing. 

Nursery      Hints:     A    Mother's 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Pavies.L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,  Is. ;  cl„  ls.6d. 

Oberammergau. — The  Coun- 
try of  the  Passion  Play,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Bavaria.  By  L.  G. 
Seguin,  Author'of  "  Walks  in  Algiers." 
With  a  Map  and  37  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface 
for  1890.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

O'Connor. — LordBeaconsfield: 

ABicgraphy.  ByT.  P.O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance?  or  FateJ 

Ohnet  (GeorgesjTNovels~by : 

Doctor  Rameau.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

Cashel  Hoey.   With  9  Illustrations 

by  E.  Bayard.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,6s.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Last  Love.    Translated  by  Albert 

D.  Vandam.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 
A  Weird  Gift.    Translated  by  Albert 

D.  Vandam,    Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra, 
3s.  6d. [Shortly. 

Ollphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 
T h e  Greatest  H eiress  in  England. 

O'Reilly. — Phoebe's    Fortunes  : 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

OShaughnessy  (A.),  Poems  by : 

Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.       Fcap.   8vo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.  Cr,8vo,  cl,  ex.,10s,  6d. 


Ouida,  Novels    by.    Crown  8vo, 

clsth    extra,  3s.  6d.   each ;    post    8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strath  more. 
Chandos 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Cecil     Castle- 

malne's  Gage. 
Idalia. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 


Pascarel. 
Slgna.      I  Ariadne. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I    Bimbl. 
Pipistrello. 
In  Maremma 
A     Village     Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  Tine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Guilderoy. 

Syrlin.  [Shortly. 

Ruffino,  &c.  [Oct.  1. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims:  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way:  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
*'  The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illus- 
trations, 7s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S., and 
E.Knight.L.R.C.P.  Cr,8vo,lS.;cl.l/6. 
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Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson, 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Payn     (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 

Walter's  Word.     I  Under  One  Roof. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |   High  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

From  Exile.     |    The  Canon's  Ward 

Holiday  Tasks.  I  Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. each. 

Kit:  A  Memory.    |    Carlyon's  Year. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck'sTutor.l  Murphy's  Master. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  |  Cecil's  Tryst. 

Fallen  Fortunes.    I  Halves. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Clyffards  of  ClyfTe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.  |  Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey.  |  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

In   Peril    and  PrlvatforT:    Stories  of 

Marine  Adventure  Re-told.    With  17 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. 
The  Burnt  Million.  Cheaper  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d.        [Shortly. 
The  Word    and    the    Will.      Three 

Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
Notes  from   the   "News."    Cr.  8vo, 

portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  13.  6d. 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
L f.vi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.     Demy  8vo,  Is 

Pennell     (H.     Choimondeley), 

Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.   With  Illustiations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair.  Vers  de 
Societe,  Selected  :md  Ldited  by  H. 
C.  Pf.nneli  . 


Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  Author 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
Burglars  In  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty. 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Reed. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.  Is.  6d. 

Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novels  by: 
Trooping  with  Crows,     Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Planch.6  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations,   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  iSyg. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  handsomely 
half-bound,  10s.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan): 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 
plete in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Valentina.  |      The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 


Gerald.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


Princess  Olga — Radna ;  or,  The 

Great  Conspiracy   of    1881.       By   the 
Princess  Olga,    Cr  8vo,  rl,  ex,,  63, 
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Proctor  (R.  A.),  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  ths  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.     Crown  8vo, Is.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Ramhosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  i 
C.  B. Pitman.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Coloured  Chart  of  Spectra. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Randolph.  —  Aunt  Abigail 

Dykes:  A  Novel.  By  Lt.Col.  GiiOrge 
Randolph,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.6d. 

each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.   Illustrated  by  Helen 

PATERSOy. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 

Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
IohnGilkkrt.  R.A.,andC.  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Kkene. 

Hard  Cash.   Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul   Play.     Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  1-y 
H.Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A. , 
C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A    Simpleton.     Illustrated  by  Kate 

CRAUFORD.  TCOULDERY. 

/S    Woman-Hate".    Illust.    by  Thos, 


Reade  (Charles),  continued — 

Slngleheart    and     Doubleface:    A 

Matter-of-fact  Romance.    Illustrated 

by  P.  Macnab. 
Good   Stories  of   Men    and    other 

Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 

Percy  Macquoid, and  Joseph  Nash. 
TheJilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Nash. 
Readlana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 

of  Charles  Reade. 

Bible  Characters:  Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap, 
8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 
Chri8tleJohnstone.  A  Choice  Pocket 
Edition, set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir 
style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6d. 
[Shoitly. 

Reader's    Handbook   (The)   of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  an 
English  Bibliography.  Fifteenth 
Thousand.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3S.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by :  - 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7S.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmek 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoqf. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel 
Defoe.  (Major's  Edition.)  With  37 
Illustrations  by  George  Crlikshank. 
Post  8vo,  balf-bound,  2s. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
The   Poets   and    Nature:     Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  [Preparing, 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuye.    Pest  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2g, 
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Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  ;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.     Handsomelyprinted,6s. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runciman  (James),  Stories  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmalgn's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the   Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star," 
The    Romance    of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy  :  A  Novel.  Cheaper 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 
My  Shipmate  Louise.     Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  [Ocr.  6. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven    Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRYSANsoN.    Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s. 6d. 

Saunders   (John),   Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
pof  t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Guy  Waterman.;  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


Bound   to  the  Wheel, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo, 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.   I    Sebastian. 

Joan  Merryweather.    Post  Svn,  illus. 

iratr-d  board;,  2s. 
bideon's    Rock.       Crown    Syo,    cloth 

.  v,ra   3s  6d 


Science-Gossip  for  1890:  An 

Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature, 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.Taylor,  F.L.S..&C 
Duvoted  to  Geology,  Botany,  Phy- 
siology, Chemistry,  Zoology,  Micros- 
copy, Telescopy,  Physiography,  Pho- 
tography,&c.  Price  4d. Monthly  ;  or  6s. 
per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each  ;  and  Vols. 
XX.  to  date,  at  6s.  each.  Cases  for 
Binding,  Is.  6d.  each. 

"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,  Illustrated,  4s.  61.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations; with  Entertaining  Experi 
rnents  in  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."  By  W.  H.Cremer.  30oIUusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by : 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 

and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illusts. 
and  a  New  Preface  for  1890. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Walks  in  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings. With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W.Seniqr.  Post  8vo,cl.limp,  2s. 6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 

torio  Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 

William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process— ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  Moyr  Smith.    Cr.  jto,  cl.  s'ilt.  <j> 
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Sharp. — Children  of  To-mor- 
row :  A  Novel.  By  William  Sharp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shelley.— The  CompleteWorks 

in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  R.  Herne  Shepherd.  Five 
Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. 
Vol.1.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  The 
Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nichol- 
son ;  Shelley's  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale;  The  Wandering  Jew  (the  only  complete 
version)  ;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes ; 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  originally  pub. 
lished,  instead  of  the  emasculate'd  "  Revolt 
of  Islam") ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley's  manuscript);  Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant  (from  the  copy  in  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kensington) ;  The  Witch  of  Atlas  ; 
Epipsychidion :  Hellas. 
Vol.  in.  Posthumous  Poems,  published  by 
Mrs.  SHELLEY  in  1824  and  1839 ;  The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  ifrom  Shelley's  manuscript) ;  and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  in  the  ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. 
Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St. 
Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A 
Refutation  of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs. 
SHELLEY,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

She rard. —  Rogues:    A   Novel. 

By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo,  pic- 
tnre  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Sheridan(General). —  Personal 

Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and 
Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  24s. 

Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley): 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  10  full-page 
Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal, 
and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

[Shortly. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  10  full-page  II  lusts. 
Pemv  Svo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  clotM  boards,  18s. 


Signboards:  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o'  Bells. 

Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  Today. 

Dramas  of  Life.      With  60  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  H.  Russell. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover.ls.ea.;  cl., ls.6d.ea. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader: 
being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works   by  G.  R.  Sims. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.    In  One  Volume. 

The_Case_of  George  Candlemas. 

Sister  Dora:  A  Biography.    By 

Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  Svo,  pic- 
ture cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d 

Sketchley. — A    Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

S I  an  g~  Diet  i  onary,  T  he:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Slriart^-Without       Love      or 

Licence :  A  Novel.  By  Hawley 
Smart.  Cheaper  Edition,  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. [ a  lion  \y. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolis:  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  With  130 
Illusts.  Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 
With  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  6s. 

Society  in  London.  By  A  Fo- 
reign Resident.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

Society  in   Paris :    The   Upper 

Ten  Thousand.  A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young 
French  Diplomat.  Trans,  by  R.  L. 
de  Beaufort.   Crown  8vo.  cl,  ex..  6s, 
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Society  out  of  Town.     By  A 

Foreign-  Resident,  Author  of  "  So- 
ciety in  Loudon."  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. \Prt  paving. 

Somerset.— Songs    of    Adieu7 

By  Lord  Henry  Somerset.  Small 
4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  Svo.cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Speight  (T  W.),  Novelsloyl 

The    Mysteries    of      Heron     Dyke. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 

Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

3s.  6d  ;    post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 
Wife  or  No  WifeP      Post  8vo,   cloth 

limp,  Is.  6d. 
A  Barren  Title.   Crown  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  6d. 
The  Golden  Hoop.     Post  8vo,  illust. 

boards,  2s. 
By   Devious  Ways;    and  A    Barren 

Title.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
The  Sandycroft    Mystery.      Crown 

8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
Hoodwinked.  The  Gentleman's  An- 

nual  for  1890.  Demy  8vo,  Is.     [  Nov. 

Spenser  for  Children.     By~M7 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

Stageland:  Curious  Habits  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Fifteenth 
Thousand.   Fcap.  4to,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Starry  Heavens,  The:  A  Poeti- 
cal Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess.  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman~(Erc.y,"Works"by:" 

Victorian  Poets.   Thirteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 
The  Poets  of  America.     Crown  3vo, 

cloth  extra,  9s. 

Sterndale. — The  Afghan  Knife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Arm  itagf.  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  6d.;post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.    

Stevenson  (R.Louis),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Travels     with     a     Donkey     in     the 

Cevennes.     Eighth  Edition.     With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     Fourth   Edition. 

WithFrontispieccbyWALiERCRANL. 


Stevenson  (K.  Louis),  continued  — 
Cr.  Svo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  to.\  6s.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Filth  Edition. 
The     Silverado    Squatters.       With 

Frontispiece.     Third   Edition. 
The  Merry  Men.     Second  Edition. 
Underwoods:   Poems.     Fourth  Edit. 
Memories  &  Portraits.  Third  Edit. 
Virginibus     Puerisque,     and     other 
Papers.    Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  gilt  top,  Ss.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  Eleventh  Edit. 
Prince  Otto  :  Sixth  Edition. 
Father  Damien  :  An  Open  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  band-made  paper,  Is. 

Stoddard. — SuTrimer  Cruising 
in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.   Cr.  5vo,  cl.ex.,3s.6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

STrangeM  an  use :  rTpt  (A)  foun  d 

in  a  Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 

Strange     Secrets.       Told     by 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Florence  Mar- 
ry at,  James  Grant,  A,  Con  an  Doyle, 
Dutton  Cook,  and  others.  With  S 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
William  Small,  W.  J.  Hennessy, 
&c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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of  the  People  cf  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Edited  byWM.  Hone.  With  t40 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s. 6d. 

Suburban      Homes    (The)    of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  with 
Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accom- 
modation.and  Map.  Cr.8vo,cI.ex,,7s  6d. 

Swift  (Dean):— 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and 
Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the  Origi- 
nal Edition  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Gulliver's  Travels  ;  and  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid 
paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

A  Monograph  on  Dean  Swift.  By 
J.  Churton  Collins,  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  [Shortly. 
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Swinburne       (Algernon       C), 

Works  by  : 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
Ataianta  in  Calydon.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Chastelard.  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.     First  Series. 

Cr.  8vo,  9s.     Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Cr.  8vo,  9s.  Fcap.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and   Ballads.  Third  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  7S. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.6d. 
Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.    Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman :    An  Essay.    (See 

Vol.  II.  of  Geo.  Chapman's  Works.) 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Songsof  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8s. 
A    Midsummer   Holiday,  and   other 

Poems.    Grown  8vo,  7s. 
Marino Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  8vo,6s. 
Miscellanies.   Crown  Svo,  12s. 
Locrine:  ATragedy.    Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A  gfudv  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 

byinoiios. — Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.     Small  8v'o,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)   Three   Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland, 
son's  droll  Illustrations  in  Colours,  and 
a  Lite  of  the  Author  by  ].  C.  Hotten. 
Ci<nvn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

Taine's~  H  i  story     of     English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)    Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

YayT6r~(Dr.  J.  E.,  FTL.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Coloured  Frontis.  and  ioo  Illusts. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them :  A  Handbook 
for  Students^  Withal  Illustrations. 

The  PlaytimeTNaturalist.  With  366 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 


Taylor's      (Tom)       Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion,'1 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson    (Lord):    A  "Biogra- 

phical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings, 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading'.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d 

Thames. — A  New  Pictorial  His 

tory  of  the  Thames.  By  A.  S.  Krausse 
With  340  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  pic 
ture  cover,  Is. :  cloth,  Is.  6& 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels   by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-Player. 

Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life  : 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Thomas.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson's Seasonsand  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  Introduction 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  over  50 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter),Works  by ; 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Old  Stories  Re-told. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Tirnbs~(John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
In  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.     With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c    With  nearly  50  Illu«'.s, 
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Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |   Marlon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land  Leaguers. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
JohnCaldigate.  |  American  Senator 

T  rol  lope(F ranees  E.), Novels  by 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  I  Anne  Furness. 

Trollope (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  Bvo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Trowbridge. — Farnell'sFolly^ 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s 

Tytler  (C.   C.  Fraser-).  —  Mis~- 

tress  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah)~Novels~  by^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Noblesse  Oblige. 

Saint  Mungo's  City.  |  Lady  Bell. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Burled  Diamonds. 

The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Disappeared.  |  TheHuguenotFamily 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.    Three 
_  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villari.— A  DoubTtTBond.  By  L. 

Villari.  Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Walford  (Edw.,  M.A.),Works  by~: 
Walford's  County  Families  of  the 
United  Kingdoml1890).  Containing 
Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, Education,  &c„  of  more  than 
12,000  distinguished  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Pre- 
sumptive, the  Offices  they  hold,  their 
Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Thirtieth 
Annual  Ed.  Royal  Svo,  cl.  gilt,  50s. 
Walford  8  Shilling  Peerage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 
Irish  Peers,  &c.  32010,  cloth,  Is. 
Walford's  Shilling  Baronetage (1890). 
Containing  List  ot  the  Baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Not- 
•f-es,  Addr'sfe?-&c,   32m:),  cloth,  lij 


Walford  (Edward),  continued — 

Walford's  Shilling  Knightage  (1890). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  oi 
the  Knights  ot  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32010, cl. ,1s. 

Walford's  Shilling  House  of  Com- 
mons (1890).  Containing  List  ol  all 
Members  ot  Parliament,  their  Ad- 
dresses, Clubs,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

Walford's  Complete  Peerage,  Baron 
etage,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1890).  Royal  32010, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  5s. 

Walford's  Windsor  Peerage,  Baron- 
etage, and  Knightage  (1890). 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex^ra,  12s.  6d. 

William  Pitt:  A  Biography.  PostSvo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. 

Tales  of  ourGreat  Families.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 

Haunted  London.  ByWALTERTHORN- 
bury.  Edited  by  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra  7».  Gd. 

Walton  and  Cotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation.  By  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  By 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt    Whitman,   Poems  by. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 
M.  Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram,  6s. 


Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo  ,cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or,  Lifr 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrle  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities, 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
Londcn  Fairs.     By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People 
By  the  Chevalier  Jde  Hf'sse-Wab. 
TF-Qt-    VYitb  23  IlJi'^r.-tion', 
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Wanderer's  Library,  continued — 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Lite  and  Ad- 
ventures oi  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Hingston.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.     With  Illusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.    Illustrated. 

Seven  Generationsof  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 


Ward. —  Five  Years  with  the 

Congo  Cannibals.  By  Herbert 
Ward.  With  83  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B. 
Davis.  Royal  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  14s.  [Oct.  15. 


Warner. — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Warrants,  Sec.  :— 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.    An 

exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  Dy  14 in.  Price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing  the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.    Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  5s. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope  By 
F.  W.  Cory.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr^wn  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Westropp. — Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain.  By  Hodder  M. 
Westropp.  With  Illustrations,  and 
List  of  Marks.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Whistler's  (Mr.)  Ten  o'clock, 

Crown  8vo,  hand-wade  paper,  Is, 


Whist.  —  How    to    Play    Solo 

Whist.  By  A.  S.  Wilks  and  C.  F. 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

White. — The  Natural  History 

of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White, 
M.A.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper 
and  half-bound,  2s. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.AlT), 

Works  by: 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With 

Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Making,  and  of  their  Practical  Uses. 

Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  9s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  Development.  3rd  Ed, 
With 259  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Glimpses  of  '_ife  and  Nature.  With 
Illusts.  Cr.8vo,cl.  ex.,3s.6d.  [Shortly. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.      |  Regimental  Legends. 

Wood. — Sabina:  A  Novel.     By 

Lady  Wood.    Post  8va,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Wood(H.F.),DetectiveStoriesby: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue   Cain. 

Woolley. — Rachel  Armstrong; 

or,  Love  and  Theology.  By  Celia 
Parker  Woolley.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
With400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squib?, 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 

Grotesque     in     Art,    Literature, 

Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 

Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairhqlt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Land  at  Last.  |  The  FoiMorn  Hope. 
Castaway. 
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THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Popular  Stoiies  by  the  Bust  Authors.    Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Sd.  each. 
BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Phillstia.  I     Fop  Maimie's  Sake. 

Babylon.  The  Devil's  Die. 

In  all  Shades.    I     This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

BY    WALTER  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
Ready  Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft, 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY    WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.   I   Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Paulus.|For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  |  God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.       I  Foxglove  Manor. 
Matt.  I  Masterof  the  Mine 

The  New  Abelard  |  Heir  of  Linne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 
BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet's  Guardian.    |    Deceivers  Ever. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonlna.  |  Basil 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
TheTwo  Destinies 


The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
Haunted   Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
TheLegacyofCain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


BY  DUTTON    COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY    WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LE1TH  DERWENT, 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua.     I  A  Real  Queen, 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave  ' 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 
Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Polndexter's  Disappearance, 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOWt 
Fated  to  be  Free. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  P 
"My  Love!" 
lone. 

Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

Camiola. 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open !  Sesame! 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Coals  of  Fire. 
Val  Strange. 
Hearts. 


and 


Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

A  Model  Father. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

BY  CHRISTIE  MURRAY 
HENRY  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

BY  GEORGES  OH  NET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladies. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage,  i  TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore.  Shoes. 

Chandos.  In  a  Winter  City. 

Under  Two  Flags.   Ariadne. 


Idalia. 

Cecil    Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
ADog  of  Flanders 
Pascarel. 
Slgna. 
Princess  Naprax- 

Ine. 


Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A    Village    Com- 
mune. 
Bimbl. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma 
Othmar. 
Guildoroy. 
ISyrlin. 
BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 

BY  JAMES  PA  YN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-    Some      Private 

berd.  Views. 

Walter's  Word.         TheCanon'sWard. 
Less    Black   than    Glow-worm  Tales. 
We're  Painted        Talk  of  the  Town. 
By  Proxy.  |n    Peril   and   Pri- 

High  Spirits.  vation. 

Under  One  Roof.      Holiday  Tasks. 
A     Confidential       The    Mystery    of 

Agent.  Mlrbridge. 

From  Exile.  The    Burnt     Mil- 

A    Grape   from    a       lion. 
Thorn. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  |    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |     Peg  Wofflngton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |     Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton, 
A  Woman-Hater.  |  Readiana. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt.  [Animals. 

Good     Stories    of    Men    and    other 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  KlDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman.        |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.        I    Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       |     Sebastian. 

BY  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

BY  T.    W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Malsle.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marlon  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  contmucd— 
BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPS. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furnesa.      |  Mabel's  Progress. 
BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  G-c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  C.C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued— 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER, 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  |  Saint  Mungo'sCit/ 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 

Lady  Bell.  I   Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 
BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AWE. 
Cart*  of  Carrlyon.    I       Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Stories. 
Philistia.  I      The  Devil's  Die. 

Babylon.         |      This  Mortal  Coil. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beokonlng  Hand. 
For  Maimle's  Sake. 

BY  REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |    Eve. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY   WALTER  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella's  Arbour 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY   WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
Herr  Puulus- 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.      I      Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY   BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Callfornian  Stories. 
Gaoriel   Conroy    I  Flip. 

Maruja.    I    A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

BY  HAROLD  BKYDGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  noma. 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 

boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The     Martyrdom 

of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
Therieirof  Llnne 


The    Shadow    of 

the  Sword. 
AChild  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster 
BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Blaok  Prince." 

BY  MRS.   LOVETT   CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian 

BY  AUSTIN  CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

BY  MRS.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY    WILKIE  COLLINS. 


My  Miscellanies 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel  'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 


Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 
New  Magdalen 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwoDestlnles 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 

BY    MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  ma  False. 

SI'  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

BY    DUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The   Prophet  of  the    Great    Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation, 

BY  JAMES   DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.   |  Nicholas  Nlckleby 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last ! 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
BY  CON  AN  DOYLE,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.      |    Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.-  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Ffil  i  cicL 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.       |   Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tiilotson. 
Polly.  I   Fatal  Zero- 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 


Queen  Cophetua. 
King  or  Knave. 
Romances  of  Law. 


BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 

BY  HAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the 
World  SayP 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  K'ng. 

In  PasturesGreen 

Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 

A  Heart's  Problem 

The  Dead  Heart. 


In  Honour  Bound 
The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 
BY    WILLIAM   GILBERT. 
Dr   Austin's  Guests.  |   James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.  |  Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY. 
Every  Day  Papers. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  LADY   DUFFVS   HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY   THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  Sebastian  Stroma 

ElliceQuentin.  Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.         Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned.  |  That  other  Person 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHA  W. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions 
BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Passion's  Slave. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle 

BY  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

BY  MARY  LINSKILL. 
In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patrlola  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord?  [  Paston  Carew 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."         |      lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

by  justin  McCarthy. 

DearLadyDisdaln  MissMisanthrope 

The    Waterdale  Donna  Quixote. 

Neighbours.  The  Comet  of  «; 
My  Enemy's  Season. 

Daughter.  Maid  of  Athens. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  Camiola. 
Linley  Rochford. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continue, I — 

BY  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |      Lost  Rosa 

BY   \V   H.  MA  CLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open!   Sesame.         Fighting  the  Air, 
A  Harvest  of  Wild     Written  In  Fire. 
Oats. 

BY  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       I      Mr.  Dorilllon. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTII. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
ALife'sAtonement     Hearts. 
A  Model  Father.       Way  of  the  World. 
Joseph's  Coat.  A    Bit   of  Human 

Coals  of  Fire.  Nature. 

BytheGateof the     First  Person  Sin- 
Val  Strange  [Sea.        gular. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero.    Cynic  Fortune. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 

BY  HENRY  MURRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 

BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance?  or  Fate? 

BY  GEORGES    OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.       |   The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage.     TwoLittleWooden 


Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idaiia. 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin.  |  Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa.  [ine. 

Princess   Naprax- 
In  a  Winter  City. 

BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing  I  A  County  Family. 

berd.  [  At  Her  Mercy. 

APerfectTreasure  '  A  Woman's  Ven- 
Bcntinck's  Tutor.  :      geance. 
Murphy'8  Master,    Cecil'9  Tryst 


Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl.  I  Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Ouidas     Wisdom, 
Wit, and  Pathos. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
Clyffards  of  Clyffe  j  Mirk  Abbey. 


The  FamilyScape 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath 
Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but 
Won 


Less    Black    than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof, 
High    Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
Some     Private 

Views. 
From  Exile. 
A   Grape    from   a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
Glow-worm  Tales 
I    The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
BY  C.  L.   PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Maria  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  |   The  Foreigners; 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to    Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |    Peg  Woffingtori 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.  I      A  Woman-Hater 

Readiana.  |      The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good     Stories    of    Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.     |      Fairy  Water. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.   W.  ROBINSON 
j   Women  are  Strange. 
I  The  Hands  of  Justice. 

j  BY  JAMES  RU  NCI  MAN. 

I    Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace   Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
i   Schools  and  Scholars. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 

BY    W,   CLARK   RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for-  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.   |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  |  The  High  Mills. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Heart  Salvage.     I   Sebastian. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. I  Mary  Jane  Married. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  |  By  Devious  Ways. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    |   PrinceOtto. 

BY  BERTHA   THOMAS. 
Oessida.  |     Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W    MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines, 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By   F.   ELEANOR    TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anno  Furrese.      I  Mabel's  Progress. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers.l  John  Caldlgate 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
BY  J.T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer.     |    A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
A   Pleasure  Trip  on   the   Continent 
Huckleberry  Finn.  [of  Europe, 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  |   Burled  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Lady  Bell.      |    Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline  |  Disappeared. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Lite.    |    Regimental  Legends 

BY  H.  F.   WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,Lovo&Theology, 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |    Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 


POPULAR    SHI 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  Brkt  Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.       By 

Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced!    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.      By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's   Diamonds.    By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds- 

By  Charles  James. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By 

Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  hy  the  Mess.  By  Arthus  Kkvser. 
Our  5  .nsition  Noyel.  Edited  by  Justin 

il.  McCarthy,  iYI.P. 
Polly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M. P. 
Lily  Lass.   Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 


LLING    BOOKS. 

Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    BvW.  Minto. 

That  Girl  in  Black.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 

Notes  from  the  "News."    Jas.  Payn. 

Beyond  the  Gates.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 

Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.S.  Phelps. 

Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 

Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis 

Bible  Characters.    By  Chas.  Reade. 

Rogues.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter.    ByG.  R.  Sims. 

How  the  Poor  Live.     By  G.  R.  Sims. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  By 
George  R.  Sims.  [Speight 

The   Sandycroft  Mystery.     By  T.  W. 

Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight, 

Father  Damien.   By  R.  L.  Stevenson 

A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
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SPECIALTIES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

SENT  ANYWHERE  &  EVERYWHERE  ABROAD, 

Where  a  Post  Parcel  Service  is  open,  at  Current  Rates. 


JJ.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT'S  CACHOUX. 

At  6d.,  by  Inland  Post,  yd. 

Dainty  Morsels  in  the  form  of  tiny  silver  bullets  which  dissolve  in  the 

mouth  and  surrender  to  the  Breath  their  Hidden  Fragrance. 

JACKSONS'  BENZINE  RECT. 

At  6d.,  is.  and  2s.  6d.     By  Parcels  Post,  3d.  extra. 

For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil,   Paint,  &c,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics. 

Dress  or  Drapery,  Kids,  Books,  and  Manuscript  it  cleans 

with  equal  success. 

JACKSON'S  CHINESE  DIAMOND  CEMENT 

At  6d.  and  is.,  by  Inland  Post  for  is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware,  &c. 

JACKSON'S   INCENSE    SPILLS. 

At  6d.,  by  Inland  Post  for  jd. 

A  neat  and  antiseptic  fashion  of  Purifying  the  Air  of  a  Sick-Room  and 

Perfuming  a  House  ;  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  ancient  custom 

and  modern  science  being  in  accord. 

JACKSON'S    RUSMA. 

At  is.,  by  Inland  Post  for  is.  2d. 

For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck,  or  Face,  without  the  use  of 
the  razor,  as  well  as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 

WANSBROUGH'S  Metallic  Nipple  Shields. 

*  *  At  is.  per  Pair,  by  Inland  Post  for  is.  2d. 

LADIES   NURSING,  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Sore  Nipples. 

FROM    THE    LABORATORY    OF 

THOMAS    JACJKSON, 

Strangeways,    MANCHESTER. 
1890. 

~  L-ivJ 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A 
"H  E  A  D  A  C  H  E" 

TAKE 

BISHOP'S   EFFERVESCENT 
CITRATE  OF  CAFFEINE. 


None  Genuine 
without  this 


It  will  Cure  yon. 


All  Doctors  prescribe  it  as  the  best  and 
safest  remedy  for  Headache. 

Of  all  Chemists,  and  of  the  Inventors, 

ALFRED  BISHOP  &  SONS, 

48,  Spelman  Street,  London,  Eng, 


FISHER'S  GLADSTONE  BAG. 


pfifc 


IK 


In  Black  or  Brown  Cow" 
hide,  with  Strong  Lock  and 
Brass  Catches ;  Straps  out- 
side for  Coat  or  Rug,  Elastic 
Straps  inside,  Removable 
Centre,  fitted  complete  with 
Comb,  Hair  Brush,  Clothes 
and  Hat  Brushes,  Tooth, 
Nail,  and  Shaving  Brushes, 
Razor  Strop,  Paper  Knife, 
Scent  Bottle,  Jar,  Soap 
Dish,  Writing  Case,  Pen- 
holder, Pencil,  Inkstand, 
Match  Box,  Looking-glass, 
Two  Razors,  Scissors,  Nail 
File,  and  Button  Hook, 
Price,  complete,  £6  with 
Plated  Fittings;  £,1    10s. 

ith  Silver  Fittings. 


£6  in  Plated;  £7  10s.  in  Silver. 


CATALOGUES    POST  FREE. 


S.  FISHER,  188,  STRAND. 

sTsaI  n~s  bUr  y's 
Lavender 
Water. 


A  HIGHLY  PERFUMED 
SCENT  of  great  refinement, 
prepared      from     English 
Lavender  Flowers  and  most 
choice   and    delicate   Suents.    The    strength 
and  lasting  quality  of  this  Perfume  render 
it  very  Economical  in  UseJ 
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and    177,    STKANI),    LONDON.        Established    1S39. 

At  the  Railway  Bookstalls  and  generally  throughout  the  Country. 

Prices  1,'-,  1/6,  2/-,  3/-,  4/6  and  6/- ;  post  free,  2d.  extra.    In  neat  Cases,  suitable 

for  Presents,  from  3/-  to  15/6  ;  post  free,  3d.  extia. 


TRELOAR'S 

SEAMLESS    CARPETS. 


CHEVIOT    CARPETS. 


8  ft.  o  in.  X7  ft.  o  in. 

9  ft.  o  in.  x  7  ft.  o  in. 
9  ft.  3  in.xS  ft.  3  in. 

io  ft.  3  in.  x  8  ft.  3  in. 
io  ft.  9  in.  X9  ft.  9  in. 
ii  ft.  3  in.x8  ft.  3  in. 
ii  ft.  9  in.  XQ  ft.  9  in. 


9  ft.  o  in.X7  ft-  6  in. 

9  ft.  o  in.  X9  ft.  o  in. 
io  ft.  o  in.  X9  ft.  o  in. 
ii  ft.  o  in.  xg  ft.  o  in. 
12  ft.  o  in.x9  ft-  o  in. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

...    0 

18 

6 

12  ft.  9  in.  x  9  ft. 

9  in. 

...   i 

i 

0 

12  ft.  9  in.  xii  ft. 

3  in 

...   i 

5 

6 

13  ft.  3  in.  xii  ft. 

3i» 

.'..   i 

8 

0 

14  ft.  3  in.  xii  ft. 

3  in 

...  i 

16 

0 

15  ft.  0  in.xio  ft. 

6  in 

...   i 

I4 

6 

15  ft.  6  in.xio  ft. 

6  in 

STL 

18 

AI 

0 

16  ft.  0  in.  x  12  ft. 
CARPETS. 

0  in 

£ 

s. 

d. 

...  i 

15 

9 

13  ft.  0  in.  x  9  ft. 

0  in 

...    2 

2 

9 

12  ft.  0  in.  x  10  ft. 

6  in 

...    2 

7 

6 

12  ft.  0  in.  x  12  ft. 

0  in 

2 

12 

9 

13  ft.  6  in.  x  12  ft. 

0  in 

2 

17 

0 

15  ft.  0  in.  X12  ft. 

0  in 

£  s.  d. 
220 
8 


2 

2  10 
2  14 
2    12 

2  14 

3  10 


£  S.     d. 

3  2      6 

3  6 

3  16 

4  5 
4  15 


PAISLEY    CARPETS. 


9  ft.  o  in.  X7  ft.  6  in.  .. 
10  ft.  6  in.  xg  ft.  o  in.  .. 
12  ft.  0  in.  X9  ft.  o  in.   .. 


£    s.    d. 
1  10    o 

220 

280 


13  ft.  6  in.  x  10  ft.  o  in. 

14  ft.  o  in.  x  11  ft.  o  in. 

15  ft.  o  in.  x  12  ft.  o  in. 


£    s.    d. 
300 

3  10    o 

40    = 


The  Queen  says  : — "  The  writer  of  this  note  had  a  year's  experience 
of  Cheviot  Carpets,  and  finding  them  wear  well  and  look  well,  has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied." 


Avoid  imitations  made  with  a  mixture  of  Cotton  or  Jute. 


TRELO  A  R     &    SONS, 

68,  69  and  70,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


